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Conjeftures concerning the origin and meaning of the 
zword Venta in Roman names of cities it Britain, 

_ alſo concerning ſeveral other antient names: In 
- poſition to the A of Mr. Whitaker in 
his Hiftory of Mancheſter, and of the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, in the fourth volume of Arobæ- 


ois. 


"HERE are two words among the 
| Roman names of cities in Britain, 
the meaning of which had been long ſubject 
to doubt, namely ca and Venta; and I may 
add alſo a third in Tome degree, that of Vara: 
the ſenſe of Ja, however, has been now 
clearly aſcertained, firſt in Gibſon's additions 
to Camden, at article Brecknock, and fince 
confirmed by Dr. Macpherſon, in his Critical 
Diſſertations, p. 126; the meaning of Vara 
has been alſo tolerably gueſſed at: but Venta 
is ſtill as much ſubject to all the wantonneſs 
of conjecture as the name of Britain itſelf. 
The redſon of this has been, becauſe the 
origin of theſe words has been ſought for 
either in the Hebrew, Pheœnician or Welſh 
languages; whereas the clear explanation of 

Ia“ and Vara ꝶ from the Iriſh, points out 


* Whether the river Iſa took its name from Icatu, 
which ſignifies in Britiſh [Welch] Elders, I cannot 
Vor, L B tell, 


— 


1 
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that it is to the ſame tongue we muſt have 


recourſe for the etymology both of Venta 


tell, or as ſome derive it from reeds, which the Bri- 
_ » .,, tains | Welch | call Het. Camden, Devonſhire. - 
The Britiſh [Welch] name of the river U/ is 
I, but V is not at preſent fignificative in the 
Britiſh; but it is Mill preſerved in the Iriſh tongue, 
and is their common word for water. Gib/on's Add. 
to Brecknock, PIs N a 
Certain it is, that the meaning of many Celtic 
words, which have been preſerved by the Roman 
writers, and particularly names perſonal and local, 
the ſignification of which has confounded our beſt 
antiquaries, may be Sally diſcovered by thoſe who 
are no more than indifferently converſant in the 
_ Galic. / Thus the word Ita, once ſo common in 
South Britain, ſignifies plainly water and river in the 
Galic and Iriſh : the Welch have loſt the ſignifica- 
tion and almoſt the uſe of the word, which is Uiſee in 
the languages juſt mentioned, and M in that of the 
old Kymri. For that reaſon Camden was not able to 
Had out the meaning of Iſca. Dr, Macpherſon Crit, 
Diſſert. p. 126. & oY . 
FI have formerly ſuppoſed that Varia, in the old 
Britiſh, ſignified a paſs. Camden, Fliniſbire. 
I can add nothing in confirmation of Camden's 
conjecture; nor can I perceive on what grounds he 
firſt ſuſpected it: however I dare not affign = 
other, as not knowing any Britiſh [Welch]: word, 
that comes near to it, except Gwazr,. which, having 
no other ſignification than hay, makes little to our 
purpoſe, G15/on's Additions, But that Camden's con- 
jecture was nearly juſt may be confirmed from names 
in the Scotch erſe. In- ver, often contracted into 
inner, is a name repeatedly given to a town, which 
ſtands near-the mouth of a loch or river, as [n-ver- 
aty, In- ver- neſi, In-ver-lochy, In-ver-ſhin, 9 &c. 
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9 
* 


and Britain itſelf: and they all prove ſuffi- 
ciently that the Welch was not the moſt 
early language in this iſland, but rather the 
Iriſh ; theſe names having been formed by 


the Greeks and' Romans from the language 


of the inhabitants in thoſe ages, and the 
original roots of two of them being till in 
vulgar uſe in the Iriſh and Scotch-erſe, al- 
though totally unknown to the Welſh 
tongue. Hence they, who confound toge- 
ther Britiſb and Welch, as ſynonimous, fall 
into a variety of errors. That Wyſe ſhould ' 
be a name ſtill given by the Welch to a ri- 
ver, and yet not fignificative, is a certain 


proof that the Welch never had any ſuch. 8 


word as U;ſce in their language; for we can 
never reaſonably 957 5 that through time 
they could have loſt the generic name of 
that common object water, as Dr. Mac- 
pherſon idly imagines :, that this name * 
therefore ſhould be found appropriated in 
Wales to a particular river, is almoſt a cer- 
tain proof that Wales was formerly inha- 
bited by Iriſh tribes, who left this name 
behind; which the Welch preſerved, juſt as 
the Saxons preſerved relics of the ſame Iriſh 


Innis and In ſtrictly mean an iſland; and in Welch, 
any flat fituation (Archæol. v. 2. 11.) what the ſtrict 
ſenſe of ver is I cannot determine, but there cannot 
be any doubt of its being the root of Vara. 

| | B 2 | words 
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words in the preſent; names Ex, Ox, Ou, 
Uſe, Ji.“ The Welch then were probably 
one of the _ colonies from Belgie Gaul, 
which, as Tacitus informs us, had ſettled 
in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and 
whom he diſtinguiſhes from the native Bri- 
tiſh, who probably ſpoke nearly the ſame 
language as. the Iriſh, Scotch-erſe and 
Pictiſn. Accordingly the name Qymri, by 
which the Welch call themſelves, points out 


manifeſtly their derivation from the antient 
Canbri, of Gaul in Roman ſtory. Ricardus 


alſo, upon what authority we are ignorant, 


places the Cimbri of Britain, not in Wales, 


which Tacitus makes to have been inhabited 


by S:lures, but on the north parts of De- 
vonſhire, on the borders of the Severn+; 


* Many other names in Wales are, doubtleſs, equally 
without ſignification, and owing to the, ſame cauſe: 
ſo that when antiquaries attempt to explain all Welch 


names by that language, they make as bad work of it 


as Varro did of Latin, when he ſought for the mean- 
ing of all Roman words in his own tangue, inſtead of 
ſearching for them in Greek, Tuſcan, Gauliſh and 
Oriental tongues. 
+ In hoc brachio, que intermiſſione Uxellæ amnis 
Heduorum regioni protenditur, ſita erat regio Cim- 
brorum : utrum ne vero modernum Walliz nomen de- 
derint, an vero antiquior fit Cimbrorum origo, non 
æque conſtat? Ultra Cimbros extremum inſulæ an- 
um incolebant Carnabii. De Situ Britanniæ. l. 1. 
c. 6. ect. 16. And in the annexed map he gives them 
the ſame ſituation. 5 
over 


1851 
over which river they probably paſſed into 


Wales, during the wars with the Romans 
or Saxons, as being the ſtronger country for 


defence; and received among from time to 


time ſuch of the Britons as fled to them for 
refuge, or were willing to join in defence of 
their common liberty. The name Gaul, 
which, according to Dr. Macpherſon, denotes 
in Iriſh and Erſe foreigner and enemy, and 
which was equally given to the Welch as to 
others, again confirms that the Britons and 
Iriſh conſidered themſelves as a very diſtinct 
people from the Cimri, and other colonies 


which came from Gaul. The language alſo 


of the Picts, which he rightly mentions as 
having been very little different from that of 
the Iriſh and Scotch erſe, but all three very 
different from the Welch, again proves that 
the laſt were not deſcended from the native 
Britons ; for the Picts were undoubtedly ge- 
nuine remains, and indeed the only ones of 
the original inhabitants of Britain during 
Roman times, p.97- The object then of theſe ' 
comjectures is to induce thoſe who are ſkilled 
in the Iriſh or Scotch erſe, to ſearch in thoſe 
languages for the meaning of the Roman word 
Venta, in the names of the three cities ſo 
called in Britain, Venta Belgarum (Wincheſ- 
tert) Venta Icenorum (Norwich) and Venta 
Silurum * in W 
whic 


CO 
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which, although, poſſi hly, not ſo general hes 
now as the roots of Ia and Vara, yet by 
attention may probably be diſcovered: and 
in order to aſſiſt in their enquities, I ſhall 
throw together a few remarks concerning 
circumſtances in the ſituation of theſe three 
cities, in which they all agree, and which 

therefore may poſſibly have given riſe to their 
common. appellation; but which may alſo 
hereby point out to an enquirer, into Iriſh 
etymology, how to ſelect the right word 
among. ieveral, which may probably form 
almoſt equal pretenfions. - 

It is ſufficient merely to mention, that by 
ſome antiquaries Venta has been derived from 
the Latin words ventus or anum; which de- 
rivations although exploded by Camden, are 
nevertheleſs, in caſe they be formed from the 
Welch, juſt as much juſtified by the correſ- 

ondent names in Welch, Gwynt and Gwin,* 
as that of Leland, which he prefers, from the 
Welch Guin or Guen (white) © becauſe all 
three, as he, ſays, are ſituated in a foil of 
chalk and whitiſh clay.” But the truth is, 
that we muſt not look to the Welch for their 
meaning; neither if we did, is it true, that 
Venta Jcenorum was ſituated in ſuch a ſoil; 


3 


* See Archæologia, vol II. p. 11 ,—Gibſon's Add. 
Monmouthſhire. B) ) | 
for 


„e 
for ſcarcely any ſuch thing as chalk or white 
clay is to be found in the neighbourhood ; 
but rather, in general, riſing grounds of 
ſand, gravel and light ſoil, or elſe low and 
flat meadows of a muddy earth. Mr. Whita- 
ker, not ſeeming ſatisfied with Camden's de- 
rivation, bas conjectured that Venta and Penta 
have the ſame meaning in Welch, the v, 5 
and being often changed into each other; 
and that theſe cities were ſo called becauſe 
they were the beads or chef cities of their 
ſeveral diſtricts. But beſides the reference 
here to the Welch again, we are ignorant 
that theſe were the chief of ſeveral cities; 
or, if they were, we have no corroborative in- 
dication that chief cities were ſo denomi- 
rated ;. and it ſhould” rather : ſeem not; for 
otherwiſe why, ſhould not more cities, and 
ſome in the northern parts be called the ſame? 
The ſame objection of a Welch derivation 
may perhaps be made to Mr. Barrington's 
ſenſe of La- vant from Bullet's Celtic Dict. 
Gibſon obſerves, that the Engliſh names 
of Mentſett and Wentland have their origin 
from the Britiſh word Gwent; whereby al- 
moſt all Monmouthſhire, and part of Glou- 
ceſterſhire and Herefordſhire were called: 
but it ſeems queſtionable, whether that name 
_ Gwent be owing to the city Venta; or 
whether the Romans might not call this city 
- Venta 


2 

. Venta Silurum, as well as that of the Leeni, 
and that other of the Belgæ, from Gwent, 
the more antient Britiſh name of part of 
their countries”*. But he does not inform us 
whether this word Gwent be now in Welch 
ſignificative or not; I conceive that it 1s not; 
and that itis the ſame word, which fome- 
times appears in Welch names under the 
varied forms of Ghennith, and others, which 
are equally without fignification+. Hence 
another proof arifes, that many names in 
Wales had been affixed by ſome other 
Celtic nation, who had inhabited that coun- 
try before the Cymri; which names were 
preſerved by the Belgic Cimbri, who ſuc- 
ceeded : for nothing can be a ſurer proof 
of any people not being the original inhabi- 
tants of a country, than by their retaining, 


* Artic. Monmouth at (E). 
1 * Caerphyl hundred is called the hundred of 
Senghennith in Welch ; and the north gate of Caerdiff 
town [in Glamorganſhire] which leads towards Czer- 
phyli is now called Porth Senghennith ; and the inhabi- 
rants of Lantriſant term the eaſt wind Gwynt Senghen- 
nth, or Senghennith wind, as blowing from that hun- 
dred. Whence it had this appellation of Senghennith 
I am at a loſs to judge, unleſs it were from St. Kenneth 
or Chineth (Chinedus) from whom Langennith, in the 
weſt of this county, where he lived retired and erected 
a little monaſtery, and was canonized, took its name.“ 
Harris's Obſerv. on Monmouthſhire in Archæologia. 


Vol. II. 
„ 1 as 
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as in England, the unmeaning words of a 
dead language for . proper names of places. 
On the contrary, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the name of every hill, rock, river 
and town is fignificative, .cither of black, 
white, red, bog, wood or fome other pecu- 
har property, Which helps to diſtinguiſh it 
from others : not that I conclude hence in 
favour of Mr. Macpherſon, whom Mr. 
Whitaker oppoles, any farther, than that 


the nations, Who inhabited Britain (except 
the Belg in the ſouth of it) ſpoke a language 


more neatly reſembling to the Iriſh and 
Scotch erſe, than to the Belgic Welch; 
poſſibly it might have been the very ſame as 
the Pictiſh; therefore the whole of it is now 


extinct; yet it was not ſo much diflimilar 


from the two firſt, but that they may ſtill 


help us to the meaning, and to a natural 


etymology of vations words, which are in 


vain deduced from the Welch by alb the 
torture of conjecture. . We have found this 


fact true in reſpect to Na and Vara; it re- 
mains for others to examine, Whether it be 
not equally true with reſpect to Venta and 
Gwent : But that the Romans formed the 


names of their three cities Venta from the 


Britiſh name of the diſtrict, whatever it was 
originally, and which ſtill remains under the 


form of Gwent in the caſe of Venta Silu- 
i Vol. II. 14 * * LU) © 3.464 IONS 3s rum, 
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rum, ſeems to follow from the following 


R 
Firſt, If it had been the Saxons, who 
formed the name Vent or Gwent from the 
Roman name of the city Venta, it would 
ſcarcely have been found ſubſiſting the ſame 
alſo in the Welch appellation. of any one of 
theſe cities. But we learn from Nennius (or 
his tranſcriber Samuel at leaſt) that the 
Welch called one of theſe cities Caer-guent 
(C. 65.) even in his time, as that in Mon- 
mouthſhire is {till called by them: now the 
Welch names of the reſt of the cities in that 
chapter have no ſimilitude to the Saxon names 

/ of the ſame, nor yet to their Roman names, - 

except where the Romans formed their 
names from thoſe. of the natives; As the 
Saxon name of Ventſett muſt have therefore 
been later than the Welch name Gwent; ſo 

the latter muſt have heen prior alſo to the 
Roman name Venta; otherwiſe how ſhould it 
be found ſubſiſting likewiſe in other Welch 
names at a diſtance from the city Venta Si- 
lurum ? For inſtance, can any one abſtain 
from conjecturing that Sen-ghennith in a 
preceeding note is formed from the ſame 
Britiſh word as Gwent? If it be conſidered 
that the hundred ſo called in Glamorgan- 
ſhire extends from north to ſouth all 8 
the weſt border of Monmouthſhire; which 

we 


» 
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ve know was, and till, is named Gwent. 
Poſſibly Lan- gennet, in the weſt cf the firſt 
county, may be derived from the ſame word, 
and St. Chineth rather from the name of the 
place, as was cuſtomary in former times, and 
not contrarywiſe: there was poſſibly another 
diſtrict called Gwent, adjoining to that town 
_ likewiſe, and now corrupted into Swarnſey, 
Which has great reſemblance to Wantſua. 
There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that Sen, the 
firſt word of the compound, had any refe- 
rence to Saint; it occurs again in the-name 
of the adjacent hundred Lan-tri/-ſent : a 
town alſo of the very ſame name is fo 
in Angleſea; both probably of the Girly | 
origin as the Roman name Triſanton in th 
channel. Sent alſo occurs in Llanpymſent 
and Kil/ant in Caermarthenſhire, whatever 
it may ſignify. In North Wales again we 
find remains of the ſame Britiſh word, namely, 
in the province called ſtill in Welch Gwynedb; 
in Latin Guinethia or Gwenedia, or Guoienit 
as ĩt 1s called in Nennius, + now corrupted into 
Flint, which had apparen:ly their derivation 
from the ſame Britiſh word with, Gwent, as 
* See P · 16. | "240 
+ Ad illam regionem, quæ vocatur Guoienit per- 
venerunt.”” Cap. 40. Gale obſerves, that the Cott. 
MS. reads Guent here. In other places, Nennius and 
| Ricardus render it in Latin by Guenedotia, Venedotia, 


' Wenedttia and Guenngſis. ( 
n we 


1 2 1 
we mall find many reaſons to confirm. Novy 
as all theſe names appear to be equally inſig- 
" nificative in the preſent Welch language, 
this is almoſt a certain ſign that they had 
been all impoſed by the Britons, before the 
Cymri became inhabitants of that country. 
Sibſon acknowledges the fame concerning 
* Meneu the name of the channel ſeparating 
Wales from the Ifle of Man“. Wl 
- Secondly, the name of another diſtrict in 
England will both again prove, that Gwent 
is of Britiſh extraction antecedent to Roman 
times, and alſo aſſiſt in diſcovering to us what 
the word might poſſibly mean. We are 
informed by Bede, that the channel which 
ſieparates the iſland of Thanet from Kent, 
was in his time called Vantſumu. Ricardus 
calls it Yantfua : the river near the Venta 
 Teenorum is alſo ſtill at this day called Vent- 
fer or Wentfum ; there is ſuch a ſimilarity 
both in the three names, and alſo in the cir- 
_ cumſtancesof their fituation, that I think no 
one can' reafonably doubt theſe names being 
all derived from the ſame Britiſh word+, 


* The original fignification of Meneu is now loſt 
and perhaps not to be retrieved?” Additions to Pembroke 
(B). Remains of the ſame name are found in other parts. 

+ Eft autem ad Orientalem Cantii plagam Tanetos 
inſula non modica, — quam a Continenti terra ſecernit 
fluvius YVantſumu, qui eſt latitudinis circiter trłum 

F — ſtadiorum 
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Ia regard” to the laſt, this indeed is afſo 
liable to the doubt ſtarted by Gibſon in the 

foregoing article,” whether that name of the 

river may not be derived from the Roman 

name of the city Venta in its neighbourhood, 
rather than the Roman name from the com- 
mon Britiſh name both of the city, river and 
diſtrict: but with reſpect to Wantſua in 
Kent, there can be no room for ſuch a 
doubt, becauſe there never was any Roman 
city named Venta in the neighbourhood. 
This example then determines the queſtion 
concerning all the three cities, and ſhews, 
thut whatever relics of names, having any 
ſimilarity to Venta, are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of any of them, they are not to 
be conſidered as relics of the Roman name, 
but the Roman together with the reſt, as 


— 


ſtadiorum et duobus tantum in locis eſt tranſmeabilis: 
utrumque enim caput protendit in mare. Hiſtor. 
Eccles. c. 25. . ban 
Thanatos inſula alluitur freto Oceani, a Britannie 
continente zſtuario tenui, Yantſuam difto, ſeperata. Ri- 
cardus Monachus lib. 1. c. 8. ſect. 21. <3 
The Yare has not run much toward the eaſt, till a 
little river Feniſum (by others called Y/ntſer) empties 
itſelf into it from the ſouth : higher up in the tame 
river formerly ſtood Venta Icenorum. Camden Nor folk. 
Camden is miſtaken here; it is the north and chief 
tiver, running thro* Norwich, which is ſtill called 
Wentfer, and not the little river which empties into it 
from the ſouth and below Norwich. 
being 


ese 
being all relics of the more antient Britich 
name. But this preſent example aſſiſts us 
alſo ſtill farther, by giving us ſome ſounda- 
tion for a conjecture concerning the meaning 
ot the name. For we know, that in Ro- 
man times the channel between Thanet and 
the reſt of Kent was at high water ſo full 
and deep, that it was the common paſſage 
for ſbips into the Thames. In like manner 
there was formerly a broad lake of freſh 
water at leaſt, if not alſo of ſea- tide, 
which extended from Norwich to the ſea, 
before the ſands at Yarmouth had been 
throw up by the fea in ſuch quantity as to 
obitruct the tide from entering the mouth of 
the river; the Danes are ſaid to have come 
up to Norwich in their ſhips, and landed 
there. 80 again the Venta Silurum was 
ſituated near the broad channel of the Se- 
vern; and the diſtrict called Gwent extends 
on both ſides of that channel. The Venta 
Belgarum alſo was not far from the broad 
bay of the ſea which runs into the land near 
Southampton; the whole adjacent diſtrict 
alſo might poſſibly have been formerly called 
Gent, as well as the city Wincheſter itſelf, 
ard indeed we ſhail find ſome reaſons to 
think it was. The province of Guozenet 
again, in Nerth Wales, extended along the 


fide of that bay of ſea, which forms the 
mouth 
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mouth of the Dee, and runs up to Cheſter. 


Such a ſimilarity of ſituation in all theſe 


places, gives reaſon to ſuſpect that Gent, 
or ſome ſuch word, was in the Britiſi tongue 
the name appropriated in general to à broad 
current pr bay of water, whether ' freſh” or 
ſalt, or at leaſt ſignificative of ſome eircume 
ſtance of the adjacent country, Which either 
uſually, or elſe in theſe particular caſes at 
leaſt, accompanied theſe currents; ſuch as 4 
broad valley or extent of rich flat meadows 
and land bordering on ſuch a bay of the fea. 
or broad current of any kind. The laſt is 
conſpicuouſly the caſe of the low meadows 
which border on the Vun ſua at the Iſle of 
Thanet: it is the ſame at Norwich; from 
the deſcriptions of the other cities in queſ—- 


tion in Camden and elſewhere, it appears 


to have been the very ſame there. The 
names Vantſumu, Wantſua and Wentfar ſeem | 
however to be compounds; but whit” the 
import of the ſecond word is may be diffi- 
cult to gueſs, or indeed which of the above 
three methods of reading it is the right one; 
the third ſeems to receive ſome confitmation 
from the name of a place upon the Wantſunm 
at Thanet, which is ſtill called Sarre ; and 
this appears to have been a name as antient 
as the time of the Britons; for a river of 
this name is found in Belgic Gaul; and the 
15 . anonymous 
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anonymous writer of Ravenna attributes 2 
river called Sarra to Britain; and Batteley 
quotes a charter of King Eadbert, in which 
mention is made of Sarre, as being the uſual 
ace of paſſage in ferry- boats to the Iſle of 
Thanet. I will not. pretend ta any conjec- 
ture at the meanigg of this word; but only 
would ſuggeſt, Whether in this caſe, as alſo 
in the tiver of the Venta Icenorum, Sar may 
got have ſome alluſion to a place of paſſage. 
On the other hand, the termination of Vant- 
unn has ſome countenance from the name 
_ Guntum, Which Camden fays was antiently 
given to Venta Jcenorum by Britiſh. authors? 
As to the termination of Vantſua, it is poſ- 
ſibly a Saxon one, from its reſemblance to 
that common Saxon ane ey: but enough 
ſeems to have been urged to ſbew that 
Want the firſt word of the compound has a 
claim to higher antiquity than Batteley has 
given it; and that there is no a parent foun- 
dation for his derivation of Wantſumu from 
the Saxon tongue, as if it meant greatly de- 
cregling; nay that we muſt aſcend far its 
meaning io more antient languages than even 
that of the Belgie Cymri; and therefore 
ſearch in the Iriſh or Scotch. erſe for the 
orig in of Venta, as well as of Ia and Vara. 
The Britiſh name [of Norwich] in authors is 
TR : I | By 
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By 4 contrary conduct as many frivolous 
derivations are daily given to antient names 
in Britain, as Varro gave to Roman words 
by his ignorance. of the Oriental tongues, 
from which the Latin had deſcended. That 
Want and Gwent come from the ſame Britiſh 
word is alſo confirmed byanother place in Bede, 
wherein he fays, that Reculver [Raculf] is 
upon the north mouth of the river Gen/aget. 
Thus Batteley and all others have quoted 
this word; and they ſuppoſe the norther- 
moſt part of this zſtuary at Thanet to have 
been called Genlade, and the ſouthernmoſt 
part Wantſumu: but is it not almoſt evident, 
that theſe two are in fact only the ſame 
name? Genlade being an error in the MSS. 
of Bede for Gen-lande, as it ſeems to have 
been ſpelt in the old deeds, from whence 
Stow informs us, that the citizens of 
London claim the right of conſervacy of the 
Thames from London-bridge to Tenland and 
the Reculvers“: Ten and Gen have been 
transformed into each other; juſt as theantient 
yeven was into given; and the two firſt words 
bear too much reſemblance to Gwent and 
Went for us to doubt of their have been all 
originally the very ſame names: more eſpe- 


+ Monaſterium, juxta oſtium aquilonare fluminis 
Genlade, Raculf nuncupatur. c, 10, - 


cially 
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cially ſince Batteley himſelf tells us, (that 
in a MS. of Bede preſerved in the library of 
St. James's Church at St. Edmundſbury in- 
ſtead of Genlade is found Ealande; which is 
quite a Saxon word, but whether G went be 
fully ſignified by Ea (water or river) may be 
a doubt. There is room for doubt alſo 
whether even this name Vent be not a com- 
pound word, or elſe whether the firſt letter 
performed the office only of a ſtrong aſpirate, 
which was therefore ſometimes dropt, when 
the Romans expreſſed ihe word by Roman 
letters, and at other times was denoted by 
different letters according to accident or 
the ear of different writers: For it may be 
obſer ved, that all labial conſonants in the 
Scotch Erſe language ſeem to an Engliſh ear 
very indiſtinct and ambiguous in ſound : the 
reaſon of this is, becauſe the lips are ſcarce 
ever cloſed in pronunciation; ſo that it is 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh whether they 
pronounce a 6, p, v, or f, &c; and five 
different perſons, in pronouncing the ſame 
word, will ſeem to ſound a different initial 
conſonant. Thus Guen, as Camden tells us 
above, means white in Welſh; in the 
Scotch-Erſe it is pronounced nearly. as if 
written varn; but when expreſſed by Roman 
letters, they write it Bhaan, thinking this the 
neareſt expreſſion of their pronunciation; in 
ot." hearing 
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hearing the ſame word pronounced, the 


ſound 2 an h, or an aſpirate before aa broad 


is perceived ſometimes very ſtrong; but the 


preceding labial oonſonant is fo very weak 
and ambiguous, that when different perfons - 


pronounce it, ſome will appear to an Engliſh 
ear to ſound 5, ſome p, and ſome v or /, 
becauſe they never cloſe their lips ſufficiently 
to form the conſonant diſtinaly to the ear 
of ſuch foreigners, as are uſed to more pre- 
ciſe labial conſonants. We ought not to 
wonder then if gu, ww, g, gb, c and cb, or a 
ſimple aſpirate Y were in like manner con- 
vertible into each other when the Romans, 
or Latiniſed Saxons attempted to expreſs by 
Roman letters the word Gwent from the ac- 


tual pronunciation of it by different Celtic 
tribes in Britain; hence the different forms 


under which it appears. | 


A third proof, that Gwent is to be referred 
to times prior to the Romans, if not alſo 
prior to the Belgic Cymri, ariſes from traces 
of it ſtill remaining in the neighbourhood 
of Venta Belgarum likewiſe. - From the 
Saxon names of the diſtri, towns and rivers 
adjacent to Venta Beſgarum, ſuch as Hant- 


Havant, &c, Camden juſtly ſuſpected, 
that they contained remains of the ſame 
Britiſh name, of which the Romans alſo 
had 


- 


ſhire, South-ampton, An-dover, Teſt-an,- 
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bad preſerved relics in their names Claufe 
entan, and Tris-anton; the former of which 
was the ſame as Southampton, and the lat- 
ter ſome adjacent town or bay, as both Ri- 
cardus in his map, and Camden agree { Art. 
Hampſhire) ; poſſibly the very bay, into 
which the river at Chicheſter til} called 
La- vant as Mr. B. fays, empties itſelf. 
Theſe conjectures are confirmed by Bede; 
who expreſsly mentions, that the, Iflaad of 
Wight (Veda) was ſeparated from the main 
land by a ſea of 3 miles broad called Solentet. 
Ricardus has ſtill farther cleared up the an- 
tient name in queſtion by informing us, that 
the Venta Belgarum was ſituated near the 
river or bay Antona l. But there is reaſon 
to think, that ſome initial ſound has been 
dropped here by the Romans; ſince by 
Doom's-Day book and all other evidence it 
appears, that the Saxons had ever preſerved an 
aſpirate before the word as in Hantſhire, 
&c. We may then ſuſpect that the word 
originally was the ſame, which the Saxons 
in the foregoing inſtances had changed into 
Vant, Went, Ten, Gen, and the Welſh to 
Gwent, &c. and which was therefore in 


+ Sita eſt Vocta inſula——interpofito pelago latitu- 
dinis trium M. quod vocatur Solente. c. 16. | 
+ Venta, nobilifima civitas adflumen Antonam ſita. 
Lib, 1. Co 6, 12. * N 6 

this 


this caſe again either the name of the bay. 
or of the country adjacent to it or both. The 
name of the tribe alſo, which inhabited this 
diſtrict, again points out the original word; 
for it ſeems to have been the Se-gontii; in 
which the ſame name appears under the 
varied form of Gont. It is not however 
perfectly clear, where this tribe inhabited ; 
but it could not have been far from Venia 
Belgarum. Cſar mentions them, but ſays 
nothing of the poſition of their country. 
Antoninus and Ptolomey take no notice of 
them. Camden places them only upon 
the northern edge of Hampſhire”; but this 
is mere conjecture, and the reaſons he gives 
of no force: for he ſays * the Britains and 
Nennius call Silcheſtex in the north; part of 
Hampſhire Caer Segonte” (Arts Hlamilre). 
But there is really no ſuch city. mentioned 
in Nennius; nor is it known what city in 
this diſtrict the Britains called -Segonze... It 
does not appear then but that the Segontii 
inhabited @// Hantſhire down to the very 
ſea. Ricardus indeed ſeems to confirm 
Camden's conjecture (c. 6); but it is evident, 
that he alſo proceeds upon a miſtake; for he 
confines the Belgæ between the Segontii and 
the ſea; whereas it is evident from Ptolomey, 
that the Belgæ had extended themſelves as 
| far as into Somerſetſhire, which Camden 
| . 7 
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Alſo allows; for Ptolomey calls Aquercalidee 
(Bath) a city of the Belge f. The Segontii 
Were therefore probably one tribe of the 
Belge, and inhabited the country, of which 
the capital was Venta Belgarum, and in 
which all thoſe other ſimilar names are 
found, as well as the general name of the 
"diſtri, corrupted into Haut. The river, 
on which Northampton is alſo ſituated, was 
by the Romans called Antona, and empties 
- itſelf in ke manner into the bay of Boſton. 
Mr. Barrington has obſerved moreover, that 
the bay of ſea, which ſeparates Beaumaris 
in the Iſle of Angleſey from the river Con- 
Way in Caernarvonſhire is ſtill called La- vant, 
and often corrupted into Levan. Now Caer- 
' Harvon itſelf was the antient Segontium in 
Wales, and the tiver there is ſtill called 
Seiont; and the whole adjacent country 
formed a part of the antient Welch kingdom 
beforementioned, called Guinedia, Guynidh, 
_Guoienet and Guent. M. B. has likewiſe 
obſerved, that the bay of ſea between Lan- 
Caſter and Cartmel is ſtill called La- vant 
and Levan but whether there be any truth 
in his derivation of this name from Llavam, 
which he found explained in Bullet's Dic- 
tionary às meaning 70 deprive, is doubtful. 


1 + Dobunis ſubjacent Belge et urbs Iſchalis, Aquæ 
_ calidz, Venta (Ilcheſter, Bath, Wincheſter), 
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| Remarks « on ou RIF Ju paſſage in 
IN Younts' by . Mr. Co/fturd,” mmſerted in 
_ the Gytb Hol. gi amn T; <p 
1 "_ 777. * 25 
R. Coſtard has attempteil to remove 
1 ſome difficulties which had occurred 
10 Aſtronomers concerning a Lunar Eclipſe 


recorded in In Youness biſtory 'of ce- 


leftial Obſervations, by means of a more 
accutate tranſcript of his words from an 
Arabic manuſcript at Leyden. Now this 
and another obſervation, recorded alſo by 
the ſame oriental author, are ſome of the 
teſtimonies, which I had in view, when I 


ſaid at p. 211. of Reſearches, that I could 


provethe Perſian year not to have been in- 
tercalated more than 360 years before Iſde- 
as + and Golius in his notes on Alfraganus 
had long ago given a tranſcript of both theſe 
chlarrtüen from In Younes; of which 
however Mr. Coſtard takes no notice, al- 
though the dates in that by Golius appear dif- 
ferent from thoſe by Schickard, Schultens, 
and alſo by Mr. Coſtard himſelf. It re- 
mains then to enquire, whether the tran= 
ſctipt by Golius is more accurate or not than 
by any of theſe later copiſts, and even than 
that by Mr. Coſtard: -becauſe it will in 
Vox. II. * ſome 


— 
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ſome meaſure interfere with my concluſion 
from the other obſervation preſerved by 
In Younes, in caſe the dates in either of 
them be found incoherent and inaccurate, 
or in caſe Golius is not to be relied upon for 
having given a faithful tranſcript of both: 
which he cannot have done, if this new 
tranſcript by Mr. Coſtard ſhould be pre- 
ferred to that older one; unleſs there had 
been variations in different manuſcripts of 
the original, a ſuggeſtion, which ought to be 
better proved before it be admitted. No. 
if I ſhew, that the dates of the eclipſe in 
queſtion in the ſeveral æras are with reſpect 
to the cotemporary years, months and og 
perfectly accurate in the'tranſcript of Goli- 
us, and correſpondent" to the very day in 
the Julian Calendar, on which this eclipſe 
of the moon fell, namely, in the night be- 
tween the 14th and 15th of May in the 
979%h year of Chriſt, this is ſufficient for 
the credit both of Golius and of In Younes 
himſelf as chranologers ; but whether the 
other circumſtances of the eclipſe as re- 
corded in In Younes are accurate in regard 
to aſtronomic articles, this is foreign to my 
purpoſe, and what I ſhall leave to the conſi- 
deration of aſtronomers. 
Mr. Coſtard has in his diflertation given 
us tranſcripts of the paſſage in {bn Younes 


by 


h ] 


by Schickard, Schultens and himſelf; frond 
which I ſhall only make the following brief 
extracts, taken now from memorandums 
made in haſte from Mr. Coſtard's diſſerta- 
tion as well as from the notes cf Golius, ſo 
hat if there ſhould he any miſrepreſenta- 
Aon, it is to be mort: to inadyertepey 
o. | 8 | 
ele Lunaris ann. e 368 (8 
Aug. mihi 9 Aug. 978) 14 ae 
Maii, ann. Chriſt. 999. J 


B SCHULTENS. . 


Menſe Xaval ann. Hegiræ + "(as 5 Die 
Menſ. Jiar, ann. Alexandr. 1290—20 Die 
Buchner (ſive Pachon) 695 ann. Diocleſian 


Tempus reſpondet 14 Maii 979. 
By Mr. COSTARD. 


| Eclipſis Lunaris Menſ. Shuwald ann. 
Hegiræ 368 —18 Menſ. Jiar, ann. Alexandr. 
1290—20 Menſ. Biſhnis (Pachon) ann. 
Diocleſian. 698.—28 Menſis » 
ann. Jezdegirdis 348. 


The ame by GOLIUS in 1669. 


Exemplum ex 15n Founis proponam; qui 
in obſervationum cæleſtium hiſtoria ſeribit 
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in hun modum . Menſe Naval anne 368 
Hegiræ Luna ecliplim paſſa fuit nocte, c- 
mane, erat” feria quinta : Is quidem Dies 
erat 25 Menſis Aredbahiſt anno Jezdegirdis 
348; hoc eft 15 Dies Jiar anno 1290 Alex- 
andri; et Dies .20 Pachon anno 695 Dio- 
cleſiano Debuit 20 Pachon anno illo _ 
Jezdegirdis congruere cum 20 Menſis Xah- 


riar; ſed dicitur congruiſſe cum 25 Ared- 


bahiſt 250 diebus poſt. p. 50. 
Docet {bn Jaunis, quod F ili- Mouſe fil 
Xakir-prodiderunt © Obſervatam fuiſſe alti- 


tudinem meridianam Solis ſub ingreſſum 


 £jus-1n Capricornum, metidie ferize quintæ 


diei tertiæ 5 Epagomenon poſt Aban-mah 
anno 337 Jezdegirdis et rurſum primo die 
Chordad- mah anno 338 Jezdegirdis”, . 69. 
The latter chiefly of theſe two obſervations 
recorded in Ibn — is that, of which J 


ſhall have occaſion to make uſe, whenever 
_ ſufficient leiſure ſhall offer to conſider the 


pretended alterations in the Perſian Calen- 


dar attributed to Jezdegird; which we ſhall 


find reaſon to think mere errors taken up 


by the moderns without any ſufficient 


grounds, and that no alteration whatever 
was at his acceſſion made in the nature of 
the Perfian Calendar; but only a new epoch 
of reckoning then began. At preſent I 


ſhall only obſerve in general, that neither 


Chriſtmannus, Scaliger, nor Petavius agree 
concerning 


195 1 


concerning the nature of theſe pretended in 


novations, and that Hyde differs from all 
others, making ihem ſtill more oonſiderable 


both in nature as well as number; it cans 


not then — extraordinary if I Thould 
reject the ſuppoſitions of the laſt (for they 
ate mere ſuppoſitions), juſt as he has rejec- 
ted all thoſe of his predeceſſors, and con- 
olude that theſe authors have all employed 


themſelves in aſcertaining the nature of al- 


terations, which never exiſted: for that the 
antient Perſian retrograde year, and alſo the 
fixed year introduced (as 1 contend)” not 

more than 360 years before Iſdegird, both of 


which had remained in ufs oonjointiy du- 


ring this period of time (the former am 
the learned and the religious, and the latter 
in vulgar civil uſe) both ſtill continued alſo 


in uſe after the time of Jeadegird without 


any change whatever; and applied to the 


ſame purpoſes as before, the old one to re- 


gulate the rotation cf their religious feſtivals, 
the new one to guide the Perſians in the 
ſeaſons reſpecting huſbandry, and ſuch other 
civil matters, as were connected with any 
particular ſeaſon of the year. In order then 
that I may be able to draw a ſurer conclu- 


fion from theſe obſervations in n Younes,” TI 


cannot but with to ſee the chronologie part 
of this preſent obſervation*in queſtion vin- 
l | dicated ; 
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dicated although indeed even in the tran- 
ſeript of the latter by Mr. Coſtard the vari- 
ation from that of — of a kind, that 
—— well impeach the credit of In 
Jeunes ſo much as that of his tranſcriber; 
vet hen it ſhall be ſhen, that there is noer- 
ror whatever in the dates, as tranſcribed by 
Golius, this will certainly communicate a ſtill 
greater degree of credit to the Chronology of 
that other obſervation found recorded in the 
ſame oriental author; and at the ſame time 
it may aſſiſt to aſcertain the right dates in 
ſome more obſervations quoted from him 
by Mr. Coſtard in his diſſertation, and 
remove the difficulties r ew 11 wy 

Aſtronomers. _ | nd; OY 
The only difference — the tran- 
{cript by Golius, and that by Mr. Coſtard, 
conſiſts of 3 days in the months Jiar and 
Adapahaſcht; for the former makes the 
dates in thoſe months to be the 15th and 
25th ; which the latter makes the 18th and 
28th: the years in the ſeveral æras are the 
fame in both authors, and are all accurate; 
for Mr. Coſtard's date 698 of Diocleſian 
ra muſt be a mere error of the preſs for 
695; ſince in another quotation there from 
Vn Younes Mr. Coſtard himſelf makes the 
year of Iſdegird 347 to be cotemporary with 
the Diocleſian your: 694 3 TRIER the 
| year 


NF 


ie ; 
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year 343 muſt. correſpond” with 695, not 
698. But that in the dates of the months 
Golius is more accurate, than Mr. Col 
tard may, I think, be ſhewn without room 
for doubt; it being really the 15th of the 
Syrian month Jiar, and the 25th of the 
Perſian month Adapahaſcht, which correſ- 
ponded to the aoth of the Egyptian month 
Pachon in the year of Chriſt 979. Of the 
truth of this we may irt form ſome preſump- 
tion by finding 25 of *Frar in the tran- 
ſcript by Schultens ; the error being there 
in the firſt figure not the ſecond: In the 
ſecond place, if according to Coſtard the 
18ch of one anſwered to the 28th of the 
other, the tranſcript by Golius muſt be at 
leaſt ſo far right, that the 15th of one did 
really correſpond to the 2 ↄth of the other: 
if then it can be proved, that the 15th of 
the Syrian month Jiar was coincident with 
the 2oth of the Egyptian month Pachon, and 
either with the 15th of May, in courſe the 
25th of the Perſian month Adapahaſcht 
muſt be coincident. with all three. Now 
thirdly, Petavius has proved this for us: for 
when he treats of the Egyptian Alexandrine 
year (i. e. the fixed year) he ſays, Scien- 
dum eſt, duplicem apud Alexandrinos [lu- 
narem] cyclum a Paulo Foroſempronienſi 
definiri; alterum, quem epactalem vocat, 
. — alterum 


* 
* 
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1 alterum Paſchalem.“ Lis. 6. c. 1. Of both 
theſe he gives a table adjuſted to the correſ« 
pondent days of the Julian Calendar, and 
under that of Pechon in both we find the 
20th-of this month made coincident with 
the 15th of May, which was the Julian day 
after the eclipſe, but the fame Arabian day to 
which theſe dates in In Tounes refer. Ichoſe 
to appeal to theſe authorities in Petavius, as 
being an indifferent Judge ; but if we reckon 
up the day ourſelves, we ſhall find that it 
muſt neceſſarily be the fame: for the Egyp- 
tian fixed year, which was firſteſtabliſhed after 
the conqueſt of Auguſtus, began with that 
Julian day, on which the new year's day of 
the year of Phillip zoo fell in the 25th 
year before Chriſt, and this was the 29th of 
Auguſt+. - Now the 15th of May is the 
1c6th day before the 29th of Auguſt: ſo 
allo the 2oth of Pachon is the 106th day 
before the end of the Egyptian year; for 
Pachon is the .gth month and each had 30 
days with 5 additional days beſides at the 
— of the year. Again, the 1 5th of the Sy- 
rian month Farr” mult alſo coincide with the 


* *.Vide Defrin, Temps Lib. 6. c. 2. p. 820 and e. 4. 
p. 529 of Edit. 1527. 

+ In anno Egyptiaco fixo Thoth a Feſto deeolla., 
tionis Johannis apt. ſemper incipit, quam Romani 
A 29. celebrant. Lil. 4. 5 | 
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Itch of May; for the later 'Syifanis em- 

braced the Julian year in all reſpe&s, except 
that they preſerved their own names of their 
months, and their old commencement of 
the year at autumn, which in the julian ca- 
lendar they fixed on the firſt of October“. 
Now Fear is the 8th Syrian month 5 it is 
plain therefore, that both the Syrian and 
Egyptian date in this obſervation agree to 
the 1 5th of May: and the eclipſe happened 
on the 14th of May at night. In the art de 
verifier les dates, M. Pingrè has inſerted a 
table of all the eclipſes of any conſequence 
viſible in Aſia, Africa and Europe ſince 
Chriſt; and the Lunar Eclipſe in 979 
there mentioned in May, was, on the 14th 
at 4 in the afternoon, calculated for the 
meridian of Paris, therefore from 2 to 4 


Anni Alexandrei, poſt correctum Calendarium a 
Julio Cæſare, quod promulgabatur in omnibus roma- 
ne ditionis provinciis, in 14 trabſierunt; ita 
quidem ut menſes totidem diebus deſcribereutur, quot 
erant in Calendario Juliano: ſed nomina tamen men- 
ſium antiqua, et caput anni in autumno Græci et 
Aſiatici retinerent et primum diem anni a Calendis 
Octobris, five ut ipfi vocabant a Ti priore inchoa- 
rent. Arabes 1gitur et aſtronomi, qui longo tempore 
poſt correctum Calendarium vixerunt et ſcripſerunt, 
ita ſenſeruat, quaſi anni Alexandrei in ea forma, - qui 
ſuo tempore uſurpabantur, etiam ab initio inſtituti ef- 
ſent. Catvis. cap. 43+ P. 152. | 

Vor. II. ne hours 
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hours later in Aſia“. But in the tranſcript 


by Golius In Younes ſays, © Luba Eclipſim 


paſſa eſt nacte, ciijus mane erat feria quinta; y 
3 quidem dies elt—15' Jiar, &c,” muſt 


refer to the laſt words cujus mane erat feria 
guinta; that is, the morning after the 
eclipſe was the 1 5th of Jiar or 15th of May, 
which is, right: that this muſt be his mean 
ing is plain from the time at which the 
Arabians begin their day, namelv, at ſun- 


ſet. . According to our European practice in- 
deed of beginning the day at midnight, the 


morning bſore the. eclipſe would be the 
morning of that ſame night in which it hap- 
pened, becauſe it happened before 12 


o'clock 5 thus according to us it fell on the 
14th day; but as the Arabians begin their 
day at ſun ſet, the ſame night even before 12 


would fall in the 15th day of Jiar juſt as 


well as the morning after the eclipſe#; 
| Hitherto then we have diſcovered no er- 


ror of any kind in the notation of this eclipſe 


* x4 Mai à 4 ſoir, grandeur 8 doigts. Chrono/, des 
Echpfes, Aun. 979. p: 71. Edit. 1770. | 
+ Apud Arabes primus dies dominicus incipit à 
tempore occaſus ſolis die ſabbati, et finitur tempore 
occaſus in die dominica et ſimiliter de aliis: poſuerunt 
enim Arabes initium cujuslibet diei cum noe fue ab 
hora occaſus ſolis: 5 Græcos vero et cæteras gen- 
tes dies præcedit noctem. Brevis Compilatio Alfragans 


elierum que, P. 2. prefixed tu Albutegrius, 153]. 
* 
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in In Younes ſo far as reſpects the chrono; 
logic part of it; it only remains to enquire 
whether the 25th of the 2d Perſian month 
Adapabaſebt would not alfo be coincident 
with the 1 5th of May in that ſame year 
979. Mr. Coſtard has in fact confeſſed; 
that it would, by making the 28th coinci- 
dent with the 18th of Friar, which was 
coincident with the 18th of May: but it 
may be more ſatis factory to aſſure ourſelves 
of the fac by our on concluſions. Now 
the iſt Chaldzan or Egyptian year began at 

_ noon on the 26th of February according to 
the computations by this year in Ptolomeys 
Aſtronomy: but both 1 and all 
others agree; that in the æra of Iſdegird the 
firſt day of the iſt Perſian month Pharvar- 
din began on the 16th of June in the year 
of Chriſt 632; and alſo that this firſt month 
coincided” altogether with the 4th Egyptian 
month Cbhoino: it began therefore at noon 
in that year“. Chriſtmannus and Petavius 

* Ann. 632] eadem neomenia Di perfici et Thoth 
Egyptiaci fuit 5 Theth enim in 1380 Nabonaſſari cœ - 
pit 18 martii. Scaſig. lib. 3, de anne Jezdegird. Now 
Di was the 10th Perſian month, from which inclu- 
ſively to the end of the year were 90 days, that is, 3 
Perſian or Egyptian months of 30 days each: if B. 
then began on the 18th of March in 1380 (which be- 
gan in 632d of Chrift) from hence incluſively to the 
35th of June 1 are alſo go days: thus — 

Fs - e 


Er 
ſay the ſame Now as the year of Jede - 
gird was retrograde, in 348 full years its 
new year would have gone back from the 
16thi-of June one fourth of that ſum in 
days, Which is exactly 87 days: but as 632 
Was a leap year, and as the intercalary day 
had been already inſerted in February, be- 
fore the iſt of Iſdegird began, which was 
not untih the zöth of June as it was fixed 
aſtet that intercalation; therefore no remo- 
val back of the new year of Iſdegird would 
be effected after 632, nor until the new year 
of Iſdegird which was next /ub/equent to the 
following leap year; which following leap 
year having its intercalary day not inſerted 
= until near the end of the - 4th year of Iſde- 
=_  - gitd, namely in February 636, conſequently 
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the gt year of Iſdegird which commenced 
in June 636 is the firſt, which would be 
affected by the leap year, and then the fir/? 
temoval of it would be made from the 16th 
to the 15th of June; for the removal of 

it muſt have been always made in that year 

firk Perſian mohth Phavartin of the 1| year of Jezde- 

wire muſt begin on the 16th of June, and be coinci- 
ent with the th Egyptian month Chatae, 
- * Jetdegirdis &ra ab anno 632 ineipit Junii 16, quo 
dic cæpit Neomenia Phyravardin una cum Neomenia 
Choiac anni Nabonaſfarei 1380. Ita Chriſtmannus. 


Dettr. Temp. lib. 3. cap. 16 | | 
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of Iſdeg d; wbich began next after every y ju⸗ "A 
Han — yeatꝰ: becauſe it is the Mertin of 
the intercalary day on the leap year, which 
protrudes forward all the ſubſequent Julian 
days 1 day later than before, and thus 
makes the Perffan days, before cotemporarys 
begin one day ſooner after wards in each Ju- 
han month. Since then there are exactly 8 
4 times 87 in 348, and finge the firſt 4 
years of this fac were completly expired 
and the 5th begun, before the Perſian new 
year had moved back 1 day out of theſe 37, 


conſequetitly in like manner the 348th muſt 


be compleatly expired and the 349th begun 
before it would have moved back the 37th - 
day: ſo that the 448th year commenced 
ſtill upon the 86th day before the 16th 

of June, and this 86th' day was the 22d of 
March+. Now Adapabaſcht was the 2d 

month in the Perſian Calendar: and if the 
1ſt month  Phavardin commenced on the 


* Quiliber: annus [ Egyptiacus] prox i- 7 biſextum 
Mer in Jagen, uno Te epocham anni ſuperioris an- 
ticipat in Juliano Calendario; anta biſextum vero ab 
codem die incipit: diviſis annis Nabonaſſari per 

"CORY poſt annum 227, quartus annus qua- 

rennii in biſextilem annum Julianum incurret. 4b. 
7.1 3 It would be the ſame in the zra of Iſdegird. 
| or 10 days at the end of March, 3o in April, 3 
in May and 1 5 in June amount to 0 86, 


22 


the. ziſt of April; from which day inclu- 
fively, if we reckon forward 2 5 days more, 


cerning the eclipſe, as deſcribed by In 


I. 


bel © 
22d of March in the year of Iſdegird 348, 


the 2d month Agdapabaſebr. would com- 


me 


. 


nee on the zoth day after, which was 


on 


ie jo firſt would fall at the end of April, 


and the 15 following days at the beginning 
of May; thus it is plain, that the 25th day 
yould be coincident with the 1th of May 
that year of Iſdegird 348, the gygth after 


riſt. 


3 2 920 r . n 
Since then all the dates in the ſeveral 


months, years and æras, as tranſcribed from 


Vn Younes by Golius coincide accurately to- 


gether, abd"with._the Julian day offer the 
eclipſe, as calculated by M. Pingrè; it fol- 
hos. that if the other circumſtances con- 


Tounes and tranſlated by others, do not agree 


to the night preceding the 15th of May, the 


error mult be in them, not in any of the 
dates; and be an error either in Vn Younes's 
relation, or made by his copiſts; which 
is a matter of ſtill farther enquiry: but even 
it if ſhould be found to be in In Younes him- 
ſelf, yet it can only impeach his accuracy in 
recording aſtronomic obſervations, not his 
chronologic accuracy. - Therefore I - may 
ſtill with the utmoſt confidence draw the 
neceſlary conſequence, whick will wy 
6 rom 


1 

from that other obſetvation found recotded 
ſomewhere in his works by Golius, and 
tranſcribed thence into the notes of the lat 
ter on Alfraganus ſo long ago as in 1669*. 
If any perſon ſhould have opportunity of 
meeting with that paſſage in the original of 
In Younes, I ſhould be glad of a new tran- 
ſlation of the ſame, if ſent to the-publiſhet 
for the author's uſe ; or any other remarks 
communicated concerning errors of my 


e There is the greater reaſon to depend on this 
tranſcript by, Gohus, becauſe it is plain, that it has 
not been altered or manufactured by Golius himſelf 
in order to make it accord with any miſtaken opi- 
nions of his own concerning the days in the ſeveral 
years, and months, which were coincident with each 
other: for he himſelf complains of an error here in 
In Younes in his not making © the 20th of Pachon con- 
cide with the 20th of Xahriar, but with the 23th of 
Adapahaſcht 250 days after.” There were indeed 280 
days from the 20th of the 6th Perſian month Xabroaar 
{Shahriar) on reckoning forward to the'25th of Ada- 
pahaſcht in the next year; but how could the 2d be 
called after the 6th in So ſame year (anno illo)ꝰ or which 
did he conſider as being the 1ſt month? for if he 
made Aban or Adur (the 8th and gth) to be the 1 
Perſian month, till Adapahaſcht the ad would al- 
ways 2 Xahriar the 6th in the Calendar of Iſ- 
degird; as it would alſo precede it in the ſame Julian 
year ; for the former fell in May, therefore the latter 
in September. He muſt then have thqught, that 
there was an error in the year aswell as month, 
| | own 
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den ſhall be carefully attended to, and 
the errors corrected if found to be real 
_ ER 7 2 $6746 2.63] pod fc jv) We mn be SEE S'Y 
I it ſhould be ſtill urged, that the 25th 
of Adapahaſcht by not beginning until noon 
on the 15th of May, does not include the 
Foregoing morning of that Julian day; it 
| ſhould be alſo conſidered, that noon is only 
the aſtronomic commencement of a Chal- 
dæan and Perſian day by Ptolomey. and his 
followers among the antients and moderns, 
adopted for convenience on account of noon. 
being a fixed point; whereas the popular 
and vulgar commencement of a day at Ba- 
bylon, as well as in Egypt and among the 
_ Greeks and Romans, was at ſun riſe; which 
falling earlier or later on different days in 
ſummer and winter, made aſtronomic com- 
putations leſs accurate and more trouble- 
ſome. Accordingly Dodwell has ſhewny 
that the aſtronomers alſo before Ptolome 
had adopted the popular method; Ptolomey 
therefore often reduces obſeryations regiſ- 
tered in that method to his own*. Hence 


* Duplicem diei Ægyptiaci initium conſtituit 
Ptolomæus, civile aliud, aliud aſtronomicum; civile 
deducit a ſolis ortu, idque ſatis congrue pro more Ba- 
byloniorum, a quibus anni formam ad Ægyptios ema- 
naſſe dikeram: idem enim civilis diei initium fuiſſe 
etiam apud Babylonios multos veterum teſtes habemus, 
Plinium (2. 17 Gellium (3. 2) Cenſorinum (c. 23.) 

6 ac ro- 
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it follows, that all Chaldzan days mentioned 
in Ptolomey as commencing at noon; were 
according to the vulgar method at Babylon 
actually accounted to begin at ſun riſe ; the 
Perhans doubtleſs followed the ſame me- 
thod, as In TYounes here alſo has done after 
them; ſo that the 25th of Adapahaſcht as 


fixed above to commence at noon on the 
15th of May, in conformity to the Chal- 
dzan year in Ptolomey, would by the Per- 
ſians be extended back fo as to include the 
preceding morning, which accordingly is 
actually done here by In Younes*, 

Finally, the extract from Schickard adds, 
« that this ecliple happened on the 14th of 


Macrobium (Satur. 1. 3. Cæterum Ægiptios ab 
ilo, quod dixi, initio dies ſuos cenſuiſſe, & verbis 
Ptolomæi colligimus diſertiſſimis - inde occaſio cur 
toties horas xaigmas 10 wnuepva; convertat Ptolomæus, 
quod ſcilicet a mutabili initio illi procederent Aſtrono- 
morum calculi; ea autem nulla prorſus fuiſſet ſi a 
meridie aut a media nocte illi proceſſiſſent calculi— 
inde etiam neceſſitas aliud conſtituendi et immobile diet 
exordium ; hoc a meridie arceſſit Ptolomæus dies ta - 
men idem eſt, tam Julianus quam Atticus, qui priori 
Ægiptii diei parti reſpondet, ab utrovis initio cenſea- 
tur. De vet. Cyclts. Diff. 2. 7 5 

* Petavius obſerves, that a ſimilar practice obtams 
in the computations of the Jews according to their 
modern calendar, Dies illorum ab initio noctis inci- 
pit; et nihilominus Neomeniarum epilogiſmi a me- 
ridie [vide l. ſequente} aſtronomico more, procedunt, 


Dottr. Temp. lib. 7, 17. | 


any of the other tranſcripts, for although 


not an addition of his own : but whichever 


"IH i448 1 
the Arabian month Sywald [Shuwald];” 
now this. is a circumſtance not inſerted in 


they agree to the Arabian month, yet they 
do not mention the particular day: it may 
be doubted then, whether. Schickard found 
this in the original Arabic, or whether it be 


be the fact, yet this date likewiſe is right. 
For the 368th year of the Hegira began, as 
Schickard rightly obſerves in the extract, on 
the 9th of Auguſt in the year of Chriſt 
9787: from this ninth of Auguſt incluſively 
to the eclipſe on the following 14th of May 
In 97g, are 279 Julian days: but as the firſt 
Arabian day of 368 began at ſun ſet before 
the gth of Augaſt (ſee note p. 32.) there- 
fore the 279th Arabian day would be fully 
Expired at ſun fet on'the 14th of May before 
the eclipſe; which conſequently would fall 
in the following day, and the 28oth Julian day. 
Accordingly the 14th of their 1oth month 
Sywald is the 280th Arabian day from the 
beginning of their firſt month Mubarrame 


* The Benedictine author of 4rt de verifer les Dates, | 
in his Chronologic Table of cotemporary years in dif- 
ferent eras, places with Schickard the commence- 
ment of the 368th y. of Hegira on u 9 in 978. 
P. 20. 
for 


4 41 ] 3 
| for the Arabian Year conſiſts of l = 
ternately of 30 and 29 days, beginning 
with one of 30; therefore the firſt ꝙ months 
would contain 5 months of 30 * (1509) 
and 4 of 29 (116); to which adding the 
14 of the 10th month they amount to 280: 
the 14th of Sywald muſt. therefore be co 
temporary with 15th of May, O. S. in the year 
9793 there is no error of date then in the 
tranſcript by Schickard. In that by Scul- 
tens however we find the 25th of Jiar in- 
ſtead of the I gth: but this miſtake can = 
{ſcarcely be attributed with probability to 
Schultens himſelf, but muſt be either an er- 
ror of the preſs or in ſome copy made from 
his words: for Schultens could not but 
know, that the Syrian months corteſponded 
throughout the year to the julian ones, 
month for month and day for day. Thus 
it appears, that every one of theſe learned 
foreigners agree with each other and with 
the truth, and the only errors are in this 
tranſcript by Mr. Coſtard, which under- 
takes to correct all the others. Can we ſup» 
pole all theſe to be mere errors of the pres, 
and that this learned work the Philoſophical 
Tranſaftions, which circulates over all Eu- 
rope, is ſo negligently compiled, as to make 
4 or 5 capital errors-within a few lines and 


by this inattention create new difficulties at 
H 3 3 
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the very moment, that the author is at- 
tempting to remove the ill effects of many 


ſuppoſed former inſtances of inattention in 


others? yet even if this ſhould be really the 


caſe; it was ſtill equally neceffary to afcer- 


tain this fact to readers, that they may know | 
_ who is right, and who wrong, and how 
far; whereby we ſhall be better able to form 
& proper judgment concerning that other 
obſcrvation quoted by ' Golius from {bn 
une, in which it may nct be ſo eaſy to 
remove all difficulty, and where we are more 
perplexed by the accurate dates in this preſent 
obſervation. But, that it is poſſible for Mr, 
Coſtard himlelf not to have been ſufficiently 
attentive in his tranſcript, we may reaſonably 
_ conceive by fimilar inſtances, which I have 
before pointed out in his quotation of paſſages 
from Cenſorinus and Ptolomey. I may 
alſo now add another inſtance in his BU 
of Aftronomy concerning a paſſage of Theon. 
Mr. Coſtard ſays, in the year after Chriſt 

5 Theon obſerved at Alexandria' an eclipfe 
of the Sun, p. 157. But this could not be 
in 365; for in that year there was no eclipſe 
of the ſun; atleaſt not of conſequence, vi- 
fible at Alexandria, in caſe we may believe 
Me. Pingrè; who in his liſt of eclipſes ſince 
Chriſt, takes notice of only one in 365, 
me this ſcarcely vitible even'on the North of 
4 Alta, 
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Afia*. be eclipſe then meant by Mr. 
Coſtard ſeems to be a total one referred to 
by Theon “ in the 1112th Chaldæan year, 
and on the-24th, of the firſt Egyptian month 
Thoth, the 81ſt Diocleſian D's bh 
1112th year began on- the 24th of May : in 
the 24th. of Thoth therefore coinci- 
a wo with 16th of June, O. S. in that Julian 
year: e on that day and hour in that 
year 364, M. Pingre has. regiſtered; the 
eclipſe in - queſtion] ; which again helps 
to confirm the accuracy of the Chaldzan 
era, and of that year before Chriſt 480, which 
Chronologers have made conumerary with 
our foundation date 268 in the Chaldæan 
zra. It is always with reluctance that I 
take notice of any miſtakes by others, nor ex» 
cept when it is neceſſary in order to aſcer- 
tain the truth and to remove doubts. and 
the foundation of objections, which have 


been or may be GRE) urged againſt 


Juin 6 a 1 & 4 matin tres petite au Nord de PA- 
fie. Chron, des Eclipf. p. 58. 

+ Iva Tw Na, Toy ,,W,ͤ kx EN -r pocx· 
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thoſe principles, which ſerve to cotrect any 
current Chronologic errors. . The preſent 
example moreover furniſhes us with another 
ioſtance of the propriety of diſtinguiſhing. 
accurately between the conumerary and co- 
temporary years ih different zras; for although 
64 was the julian year before Chriſt co- 
porary with this eclipſe; yet 365 was 
ie year, which was conumerary with the 
| Chaldzin year 1112, in which this eclipſe 
happened; and this was the probable cauſe 
of Mr. Coftard's miſtake, as it has often 
alſo been to many other writers. 

The preceding inveſtigations alſo, beſides 
vindicating the credit of n Younes and Go- 
nus, ſupply us with a ſtill farther confirmation 
of the accuracy of the Chaldæan zra, and that 
our foundation dates in it 227 and 268 have 
been rightly made conumerary with the 
521 and 480th before Chrift; otherwiſe 
neither could the 1379th be conumerary with 
the 632d of Chriſt, nor the 1380th be co- 
temporary with it IIS March 173 and if the 
iſt year of Iſdegird did not commence both in 
the 138th of the one zera and in the 632d 
of the other, neither could the 348th of Iſ- 
degird be cotemporary with part of 979th of 
Chriſt; and unleſs allo the 1ſt Chaldæan 
year began on the 26th of February, the 
4th Chaldzan and Egyptian month could 

| not 
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not in 1380 have exactly coincided with the 
It Perſian month commencing on the 16th 
of June; and unleſs it commenced on that 
day the 348th of Iſdegird could not have 

commenced on the 22d of March, and 

without this, the 25th of Adapahaſcht could 
not have fallen in that year on the 1 5th of 
May, correſpondent to the Perſian day on 
which n Younes has regiſtered the eclipſe; 
and on the Julian night before which day M. 
Pingre has calculated, that it muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily happened, without having probably 
had the leaſt knowledge, that any oriental a& 
tronomers in Arabia had really obſerved and 
regiſtered it on the very night which M. Pin- 
gre points out. This eclipſe, theſe calcula- 
tions, and the correſpondent dates verify there- 
fore the accuracy of all the foregoing articles: 
bur if any one ſhould ſtill ſuppoſe, that it 
might be by a mere accident that the iſt year 
and month of Iſdegird was made by the Per- 
ſians to commence on the ſame day with the 
4th Egyptian month, yet it will appear plain- 
ly to have happened as a neceſſary conſequence 
of theſe two prior facts, that originally the 
Perſian year commenced on the ſame Ju- 
lian day in a retrograde courſe as the Egyp- 
tian year; and that a fixed year was firſt 
brought into Perſia in 272, when the Egyp- 
tian new year fell on the 16th of June; 
2 ” | | which 
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which day remaining ever after the firſt of 
the Perſian fixed year, the Egyptian new 
year would after 360 years have neceſſarily 
gone back exactly 3 months from this fixed 
new year on June 16. Whereby we ſhall 
be able to conceive in what manner the 
Perſians, in adopting an intercalated year 
in 272d of Chriſt, ſo connected it with 
their antient retrograde year, as that 
their religious feſtivals ſhould ſtill, - as be- 
fore, revolve by rotation through every 
ſeaſon of the year (which was what they 
deſired) and yet at the ſame time the com- 
mencement of their popular year remain 
ever after fixed to the 16th of June; when 
in 272 they firſt, in imitation of the Julian 
year then current in the Roman provinces 
of Afia, introduced in like manner a year 
fixed by intercalation for greater convenience 
in all civil and rural buſineſs : thus they 
celebrated like the year of Jubilee among 
the Jews and many other oriental nations 
the goth year ineluſively after the firſt 
riſe of their 2d monarchy in 223, by 
commencing a new calendar and probably a 
new Era alſo from that memorable year 2723 
Which was alſo the i ſt year of their new king 
Varanes the 1ſt; and a period of 360 years (a 
magnus annus equal to the number of days in 
their calendar) before the zra of Hdegird. 
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TN. this. diflertation M. R. endexymaira.to: "Ba 
recommend the ſtudy of the Perſian and 
other oriental languages and literature, by 
ſhewing that they may prove uſeful toward 
illuſtrating the chronology, hiſtory, mytholo- 
gy, languages and manners of antient pro- 
phane nations, and even of the ſacred hiſtory, 
of the Jews. With reſpect tothe laſt article. 
he makes many obſeryations ;| which inter- 
fere with both the object and arguments in 
my Reſearches ; they ſeem however of too 
looſe and incoherent a texture to induce the 
public to prefer the traditionary and poetic. 
tales of modern Perſian authors to the hiſ- 
tories of the Greeks, who were parties as 
well as cotemporaries to moſt of the events 
in queſtion. Fache is the oldeſt of theſe 
Perfian. writers, and 9 lived 1 500 years af- 
ter Cyrus, and 3 50 years after the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſecond Perſian monarchy ; Mr. 
R.'s own account of him ſufficiently. ſhews. 
Kot. 1h 1 I what 
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what nitle accuracy either in hiſtory or 
Chronology is to be expected from this au- 
thor,” This epic poet, in his romantic 
hiſtory ot the Perſian kings and heroes, diſ- 
plays en imegination hardly inferior to Ho- 
mer: the whole fanciful range of Perſian 
enchantment he has inter woven in his po- 
ems, which abound with the nobleſt efforts 
of genius; he has ſtamped a dignity on the 
monſters and fabling of the Pal, equal to 
that, which the * of epic poetry has 
bog. to the mythology of antient Greece.” 
2. His account of the ſources, whenes 
drew the materials for this work is 
1 a piece with the work itſelf, *The con- 
queſt of Perſia by the Arabians proved à ra- 
dical ſubverſion of every characteriſtic cir- 
cumſtance, which diſtinguiſhes nation from 
nation— their antient government overtur- 
ned, their religion proſeribed, their laws 
trampled on, their books burnt, and all 
Who profeſſed their religion perſecuted with 
the moſt unrelenting rigour (p. 19) The 
number of manuſcripts ſuppoſed to have been 
burnt exceeded 500,000 ; they were diſtri- 
bated as fuel to the keepers of public baths; 
ſome however are ſuppoſed to have been 
. privatelyſaved”: of theſe Mr. R. has been able 
to mention only three, the two firſt of which 
have never yet been ſeen by any European; 
AL 004 out 
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but only one of them ſaid to haye been mo- 
dernized in the 11th century, and fome paf. 
ſages of the third ( Erdaviraf Nama) exttact- 
ed by Dr. Hyde, are, as Mr. R. contends, writ 
in the prefent dialect of Perſia “and are 
_ the modern language in antient cha- 
rafters” (note to p. %). Whence one'may - 
very naturally "conclude, that it is either 
an impoſition © upon the public, or at 
beſt has been modernized like the other; 
and not, as Mr. R. concludes, that there 
was little difference between the antient 
Perſian language and that now . 
Perſia. In like manner it has been often 
ſaid, that when the vaſt libraries at Alex- 
andria and Conſtantinople were Þurnt b 
the Mahometans, ſome ' manuſcripts were 
preſerved and ſuppoſed to be ſtill exiſting in 
the Grand Seignior's ſeraglio; nevertheleſs 
time and enquiry have never yet been able 
to diſcover a ſingle one: Mahometan zeal 
appears to have done its work in both caſes 
moſt effeQtually. Mr. R. adds however, 
„That all Perſian books were not deſtroyed 
by the Arabians, is certain: ſome, which 
concerned, not the religion of the Magi, 
fell into the hands of thoſe, who admired 
and preſerved them.” p. 53. But why 
| ſhonld he ſuppoſe Mahometan zeal more 
favourable to the hiſtory and ſcience of 17 4 
* r 2· 
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der thay it was to thoſe of Greece? He goes 
4. In the pteface to a copy of Firdoufi's 
we are — heat that a book of. hiſ- 
tory was. diſcovered: during the general ha- 
voc by Saad one of the Mahometan gene- 
rals, and carefully preſerved by him as con- 
taining nothing repugnant to the tenets of 
the Alcoran. | Yet it does not appear by 
theſe words, that Fifdouſi himſelf wrote 
is preface; if this be only a compoſition 
| by — later unknown hand, the informa- 
tion is entitled to little 5 2 and ſeems 
only a ſtudied apology for the apparent ig- 
norance of the Perſians concerning 
ſources whence Firdouſi drew his materials. 
As to what is ſubjoined, That as M. 
d' Herbelot obſerves, it was from à collection 
of antient Perſian hiſtorians in the older di- 
alect, that Firdouſi drew materials for his 
immortal work”: this is at beſt contradic- 
tory to what precedes; but it were to be 
wiſhed, that M. R. had quoted the ver 
words of d'Herbelot ; the more ſo, becauſe 
we ſhall find, that he has been repeatedly 
inattentive to the meaning and words both 
of Joſephus and the Jewiſh ſetiptures. Ex- 
cepting the abovementioned ſources of in- 
formation to Firdouſi Mr. R. points out no 
other beſides tradition; . concerning which 
he obſerves, That many events may have 
been 
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been in this manner preſerved in poems andi 
legendary. tales, like tho runic fragments of 
the North, the romanzes of Spain or the 
heroic ballads of our on country, ſeeme 
to be highly probable, as well as that ſucb 
materials may have originally ſuggeſted to 
Firdouſi many of the adventures in his 
poem; which, like Homer, when ſtript of 
the machinery of ſupernatural beings, is 
ſuppoſed to contain much true hiſtory, and 
a moſt undoubted picture of the ſuperſti- 
tion and manners of the times.“ p. 57; lie 
might have added alſo, a moſt undoubted 
picture of the ignorance even of thoſe times 
in which Firdouf lived concerning antient 
events in Perſia. Such then being, ſo far 
as has hitherto come to our knowledge, the 
moſt authentic documents and ſources of in- 
formation to #;rdoup, and ſuch being the 
uſe, which this poet made of what few tra- 
ditions he had been able to collect, nothing 
more authentic can be expected from his 
hiſtoric ſucceſſors in Perſia, than from their 
great archetype; and the propoſal, of com- 
paring ſuch. accounts. with the annals of the 
cotemporary. Greeks, is a ſcheme of a like 
nature with that of Mr. Wood concerning 
Homer, and the tranſlator of Oſſian, in 
ſetting up theſe. epic poets for teachers of 
hiſtory, All ſuch attempts ſeem to * 
8 | | their 
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5 theie riſe rom that eternal defire of novelty in 
men; "who, when they are run almoſt to 
the end of their line, and can find little new 
under the ſun, will rather venture at the 
ſubverſion of thoſe buildings, which erudi- 
tion had with pains erected before, than 
not produce ſomething new]; as if the firſt 
ſtep to real knowledge was to unlearn all, 
which had been learnt already, Neverthe- 
| Jefs the Greeks may have er. miſtaken a 
name, a date or a fact, and in general have 
been leſs attentive to the hiſtory of barba- 
rous nations, than became ſuch an intelli- 
gent and civilized people. I ſhall not 
therefore enter into any diſplay of the incon- 
gruĩties in thoſe tales and lifts of kings and 
heroes, which Mr. R. dignifies with the 
name of Perſian hiſtory,” and in which after 
all we can only end as well as begin in Ro- 
mance: but I ſhall confine my enquiries to 
ſuch articles, as admit of our arriving to 
ſomething like truth at laſt; that is, to 
nt out what repeated errors of fact Mr, 
N has fallen into concerning Joſephus, the 
ſcriptures, modern commentators and other 
writers; for a diſplay of a few of theſe will 
tend to throw additional light upon various 
parts of our reſearches concerning chronolo- 
gy, while at the ſame time they exhibit a 


luffcient ſpecimen of the errors on Which 
3 this 
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this new ſyſtem of prophane and ſetiptural 
chronology is propoſed to be built. 
When M. R. undertakes to ſhew what 
advantages may be derived from the hiſ- 
tories of modern Perſia toward illuſtrating 


the prophane chronology of the antients, 


together with that of the Jewiſh ſcriptures 
he makes the following remarks: ** The 
endeavours of commentators to reconcile all 
the events of antient times to the hiſtory of . 
the Greeks, have by no means been con- 
fined to Pagan annals. The Chronology of 
the ſacred writings has in many points, 
without the appearance of neceſſity, been 
forced into an analogy with their imaginary 
ras: in conſequence of which a variety of 
anachroniſms have been introduced, which 
are in direct oppoſition” to the bztorical books 
of Scripture, to the Jewiſh Chronicles, to 
Joſephus and to all obſervation on the longe= 
ity of Man, I ſhall attempt to clear up 
one event ſubmiting with much deference 
the ſolidity of my conjectures to men of 
deeper reſearch and ſuperior abilities. The 
Grecians have given us the hiſtory of a Per- 
ſian king called Kupos, which we tranſlate 
Cyrus. Ifaiah propheſies, that a Prince Co- 
reſh will releaſe the Jews from captivity, 
and order the rebuilding of the Temple. 
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To reconcile theſe two Princes bas been 


conſide red as an object of high importance; 
and much learning has been employed to 


embarraſs a much more ſimple and ſatisfae- 


tory. chronology. The Jewiſh larger Chro- 
nicle and Jaſephus finiſh the buildmg of the 

temple only about 34 years before the fall 
of the Perſian Empire: the Samaritan inter- 


ruptions had protracted the completion of 


the work near 20 years: the Macedonian 
conqueſt took place about the year 3313 to 
which, if we add the 54 years abovemen- 
tioned, the proclamation of Coreſh muſt have 
been iſſued about the year 38 5. But the 
death of Cyrus is placed by the concurrence 
of our Chronologers in 529, or 144 years 
before this period: he therefore could not 
be the prince alluded to by Iſaiah. As a 
confirmation of the probability of the Jewiſh 
dates Joſephus» mentions expreſsly, that 
Sanballat the Samaritan governor, who had 
given ſo much interruption to the building 
the temple was alive in the time of Alex- 
ander, which is extremely poflible by the 
above chronology; but by the common 
ſyſtem he muſt have then exceeded 200 years 
of age. Jaddua was the high prieſt who 
met Alexander on his return from the ſiege 
of Tyre in the year 332. Now by the w 
Cre 
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cred writings we find, that Jaddua was the 
fifth in ſucceſſion from Jeſhua, who toge- 
ther with Zorobabel conducted home the 
captive Jews. This event, if connected 
with the Grecian Cyrus muſt have been in 
the year 536, or 204. years before the above- 
mentioned meeting; which happened in 
the 7th year of Jaddaa's prieſthoad. As 
Jeſhua was probably advanced in age, when 
commiſſioned with Zorobabel to Tead the 
captive people home, ſeventeen years may be 
a full allowance for his'dignity ſubſequent 
to that period; which leaves forty-five years 
each to the other four, a term far beyond all 
calculation and probability—But for no rea- 
fon that can apparently be diſcovered, ex- 
cepting to force the Coreſb of Iſaiah to be 
the Greek Cyrus, have our commentators 
laboured to involve a plainer narrative in 
darkneſs; and to create with many a doubt 
of the whole, becauſe there appeared irre- 
concileable contradictions in the parts. As 
an attachment to the chronology of Greece 
ſeems to have led therefore to many unne- 
ceſſary liberties with ſcripture, it cannot be 
improper to obſerve, how far the hiſtorians. 
of Perſia correſpond with the ſacred writ- 
ings; and we ſhall obſerve a remarkable 
concurrence between the Fewiſh dates and 
| K 2 the 
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the chronology of the Perſians.” - D 7 
on ſbe Languages and Literature of Eaſtern Na- 
rions. I/ Edit. p. 74. by J. Richardſon, Ejq, 
Fell. Society of Antiquaries, 177. 

Now that the expoſitions of ſeriptute by 
commentators do materially diſagree in point 
of hiſtory as well as chronology with the tradi- 
tions contained in the Jeuiſſ Chronicles Seder 
Olam, and others, is true: but what are theſe 
chronicles? Modern works compiled many 
hundreds of years -later than Joſephus and 
the Chriſtian æra. If then. this learned 
Jew, living in the moſt intelligent age of 
the world, while all antient manuſcripts 
were (till extant, while his own nation was ſtill 
exiſting, the temple” and archives of the 
ſtate ſtill preſerved, was able to colle& 
among his countrymen ſo little information 
concerning the antiquities of his own na- 
tion, except what was in the moſt abſurd 
contradiction to the beſt prophane memo- 
rials, and even in repeated contradiction to 
himſelf, as in ſome caſes I have already 
ſhewn, and ſhall have frequent occaſion to 
ſhew hereafter; what accuracy can be ex- 
pected from the ſame ſource of Jewiſh tra- 
ditions in .much later times, when the 
Jewiſh ſtate was diſſolved, its inhabitants 


proſcribed and ſcattered oyer the world? Nay 
it 


it appears evident from a compariſon of Jo- 
ſephus with the ſacred ſcriptures of the 
Jews and with prophane hiſtory, that he 
could have no memorials and authentie tra- 
ditions to work upon, except what he de- 
rived from one or other of theſe two ſources 
ſcripture or prophane authors: for he never 
deviates from ſcripture without departing 
alſo from prophane hiſtory, and then he 
falls into the ſtrangeſt. contradictions and 
extravagancies. Moreover from the time 
where the ſacred books of the Jews end, 
which is with Nehemiah and the reign of 
Darius ad, called the Perſian (Nehem. xii. 
22.) until the commencement of the book 
of Macchabees, after the death of Seleucus, 
there is a total void in the ſacred ſcriptures 
concerning the hiſtory of the Jews: in like 
manner there is almoſt a total void in Joſe- 
phus; there being only one or two anec- 
dotes collected by him from civil traditions: 
concerning the tranſactions of the Jews du- 
ring that long ſpace of 100 years, and even 
theſe there is great reaſon to ſuſpect of error 
and miſtepreſentation. It is even doubtful, 
whether the Jews had preſerved any more 
accurate liſt of the ſucceſſion of their high 
prieſts, than the liſt of thoſe, who were 
incidentally mentioned in their ſcriptures ; 
F W 
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and which was never intended for a com- 
- plete one; ſo that their ſacred books con- 
_ tained their only body of authentic civil hiſ- 
tory as well as religion. I ſhall uſe no other 
argument 'than this apparent hiſtoric igno- 
rance of Joſephus concerning the Jews in the 
times, which preceded and followed the fall of 
- the Perſian empire, to diſcredit the pretended 
better information, which Mr. R. ſuppoſes 
to be contained in theſe ſtill more modern 
compilations, the Jeu Chronicles, eſpe- 
cially as they have been already for other 
reaſons ſufficiently exploded by others, 


* Anſatius eſt non tantum gentium eruditorum anna. 
lis pervertere, ſed etiam ſcripture fidem & harmoni- 
am deſtruere ut placeamus Rabbinis? Nimis creduli 

ſumus ſi Chronologiam ſacræ hiſtorie ab illis Judæo- 
rum Chromcts accipere velimus: nihil tam monſtroſus 
eſt, quod illorum Chranzca non contineant, Samuelem 
tredecim tantum aĩunt annos regnaſſe, Platonem in 
Egypto converſatum fuiſſe cum Jeremia, Regnum 
Perſarum a Cyro ad mortem Alexandri non diutius 52 
ſtetiſſe annis, multaque alia magis etiam num mon- 
ſtroſa; & tamen cxc1 iſti Chriſtianos occulatos qua 
volunt ducunt. Yoſſi ſacr. Chronol. ad Lecterem. Here 
we may obſerve, that if Voſſius has given an accu- 
rate account, thoſe Chronicles make it only 52 years 
from Cyrus (and not merely from the building of the 
temple) to Alexander: they therefore themſelves ex- 
plain the Corgſb of Tfaiah to mean the Greek Cyrus, 
and Mr. R. cannot have given us a faithful account 
of their contents. However that other Jewiſh 
Chronicle called 7% pn certainly acknowledges Cy = 
rTUS 
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I allow alſo, that the modern Hiforians 
Ala may perhaps have a remarkable cons 
currence with the accounts in the Jewyh 
Chronicles; but ſuch agreement is no proof 
of the authenticity of either, and only that 
one erroneous account may have been copied 
from another: for the modern Perſians, 
thro' want of better information and more 
authentic memorials concerning their own 
antiquities, ' have probably taken up with 
. thoſe traditions concerning themſelves, which 
they found current among the Jews, who 
dwelt in that country: which with ſome 
poctic variations Ferdouſi and other hiſtoric 

ts have adapted to their own hiſtories ; 
and by attributing to more antient kings 
events belonging to later ones, alſo by attri- 
buting to the ſame perſon actions of differ- 
ent kings of the ſame name, they have made 
uß that romantic medley of truth and falſe- 
hood called Perſian hiſtory ; in which we find 
a tale concerning Pythagoras ſimilar to that 
of Plato in the Jewiſh Chronicles, except 
that the Perſians have outdone them in re- 
gard to the antiquity attributed to their 


rus the father of Cambyſes to be the Deliverer of the 
e from captivity; and this work the Jewiſh Rab- 
ins extollunt ad Hydera gquaſi veracem & pene divinum 
(pref. Gagnieri) and ſ p, 29. 
favorite 
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favorite Greek Philoſopher ; but that Py- 
thagoras and a Jew 1/ouf ſhould be made to 
be prime miniſters to Gjemſhid- ſufficiently 
indicates from what late ſources the Perfian 
hiſtorians borrowed their relations“. M. 
R. prudently kas omitted to fix-the age in 
- which Gjemſchid lived ; - for Herbelot in- 
forms us, that the Perfians aſcribe to him 
a reign of 700 years; yet Mr. R. has im- 
prudently attempted to aſcertain the age of 


Les recits des ecrivains Perſans, d'ailleurs trop 
. recens pour meriter une grande conhance ſur les anti- 
| quites de leur nation, ne ſont qu'un amas de fables 
baties ſur des faits defigurees; fur des traditions me- 
Tees & confondues & quelque fois ſur des allegories 
bizarres & outrees ; il m'a paru en general qu' ils attri« 
buoient a leurs rois Piſchdadiens la plus part des choſes, 
qu'ils youloient faire paſſer pour fort anciennes, ſoit 
qu'elles le fuſſent reellement ou non: ce qu'ils diſent 
Par exemple du Juif I, & Pythagore miniſtres de 
Sjemſchid reduiroit la pretendue antiquite de Gjem- 
ſchid au temps du Cyrus & ſes ſucceſſeurs. Obſery: 
fur Pannte des Perſes par M. Gibert, dans les Mem. de 
© PF Academ. tom. 31. Perſæ hodie frequenter in ore ha- 
bent Brabam (Abraham) & Miſe (Moſes) & Fuſuph 
(Joſeph) aliaque Vet. Teſt. nomina—adeo ut non fit 
mirum fi omnes Judzorum conſuetudines innotuerint 
Perſis, qui multas ex iis fibi retinuerunt; unde magna 
eſt in utriuſque gentis religione convenientia. Hyde 
c. 11. p. 177. This agreement however is more pro- 
bably owing to che introduction of Mahometiſm, 
which. is a ſect of Judaiſm, than as Hyde ſuppoſes 


to more antient connexions. | | 
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Ghenfthäl-e inithedials" Wectdbr .be ar 


- Dabas, the tytant already mentioned, whom 
he places about 80 yeirs before, Chrift ; 
- with What little ceredinty the hyperbs 

length of Ojemſchid? reign * fufficien 

" proves®, ' This antiquity of 250 years tho 
"much, according to Mr. R's'computratiop, 
" appears therefote tis obſtacle tb Dabac's be- 
"ing Teally the fame as Sers; Ipectaly 
ſince Herbelot acknowledges alfo, that" for 
- Afrafiab a Scythian kiag of that age to Hape 
perfotmed all the atthievemnehits aferibed'to 
Him, be muſt have” lived not leſs than 3 dr 
ö 408 yet Ff. What excillent aſſiſtance miſt 
ſuch a chronology afford”to'the connection 
"of Licted, Inf" Prophane kee, Nen 
_ 3 P:132.—TYke, commedifentles Rotilins;'tyran 
fameux—n'eſt ſelon moi, qu'un perſonage allegorique, 
qui repreſente quelque dnnenii, dont les Perfans croi 


ont avoir beaucoup de ſe: plaindre. Gt D p..fe. 


Some Perſian author him an Arabian; but 
Hyde explains the namevas 1 corruption of Houchg, 
_ Febud, a Few, This Perſian word ſeems to be the 
lame as Hodavzab in Exxa ii. 40. who im ng. is ex- 
preſsly called Judah. Accordingly we are infotmed 
by Herodotus, that Smerdis wWas at leaſt a foreigner 
and a Mede, the greateſt object of indignation there- 
Fore in any fon che Perſians their conquerors ; and 


as ſo many Jews had been carried into captivity a 


Media by Salmanaffar, he might pöffibly be of Jewiſh 
, r n Kirin Amro 
+ Preſque tous les Hiſtoriens de Perſe donnent ſept 


tent ans de regne a Giamſchid. Khondemir donne a 
Vox. II. L - Giamſchid 


* 
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| 2bad th ie foupdet e 
Fred Kiggs, an by all a 
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SALE 


17 Ne 7 5 
of Arn the ſon 


Was rſt of, this 5 
Darius (i. e. Fe- 


5 ae be 2 kingh. Now this 

(149 "$11 ©: * —x 72783, 

N r müniftres deux, \grands; P , 

Vun le Juif =: & autre Gree, le ſecond ſe — 

- moit, Hibagorcs, qui eſt Pythagoras. bat wed a- 

chin. II faudroit- qu Afraſiab eut vecu au -moths 

trois ou quatre cens ans pouriavoir pu faire toutes les 

| "expeditions Rr due nous hat Yu (at word Afrajuab 

uin \Hervelot). T1819... 
*The bra! of Kaicobad cannot be preciſely fixed 

— o years are allowed as a medium of each reign, 

8 may probably have commenced 600 years beſote 

Chriſt.““ p. 40. 

+ Feridun flium {vel nepotem) an Kael⸗ 

2 zm. dn regem Pe fle. Gali nat» "Alfregs 
21. | | anl ene 
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— "bat! is Orbis 5 fa her wit) 

ec une, as Welk ks his" fon pd * 
deſför C ambyte alfs, cheſe res differefft 
perlt Sf che ſune mine may WAVE been 
often confbunded in = tina hmm > — 4 
2 —— ke Ebnfuſſon ug oe 


e Welfare 
— wig dp 10 R. 9 
that chere is np patent crreſp besen 


tween theſe — 2 Perf fee et 
in another 
e eee r Vf the ec 


Now!'the "rae Würdet was 


erer 
corr Ir: *Artleſh 


Artaxorves I 


22 Caſts e e be the ente. E. | 


the — tl if "een ths Die 


phcehe\bimiclF prove the” 225 
Perffan mi march ZA. ae 0 655709 „ 


-deſbir Dirazdet;'" 1. e. AFraxerxes — — | 
Ant "nay Mr. R R* hichſelf 2 fe | 
B 


"A 11544 TIF; 2 20. 938 V. 1 


The king in che Pi chicotjes ſupphſed>taicor- 


feſpond with Artaxerxes:;Longimanus is 
2 *; but exce pting op da te SERGE 5 


reſponding letter 2 the words; gor au 
55 ſeund or ſenſe, that can juſtify — a corruption. 


ots to p. 84. a 
- L 2 | the 
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94 correfonding fuſe to 
the other, For be ſays, © Ardeſhir Diraze 
lt, „ 9 2 22 
(nate, to. p. 14]. This is the very 
He ſays W Þe 
an) 

ied. his own daughter. ky but it 
way: really Artaxerxes 2d, called Mn 
not Longimanus, who t married his on tyro 
£ then we find traces 
of actions of the. 2d Artaxerxes being apy 
5 name of the firſt: and this conr 
Tyſon in regard to Queen 
whole hiſtory fab great —_— 


. 
* 


as. ſiſter to not daughter to 
mon, and Uke Queen Homai, “ being 


_ averſe to tlie diſtant, pee, of reſigning | 


Hyefeigd power, the. did in fact rule in a 


at, degree ar e whole reign of her 
N Artaxerxes as well as before during 
the life of het huſband Darius ad. Theſe ex- 
amples therefore ſhew, that we are not — 


wonder, if many actions be confuſedl 
eribed alſo to 'Gjemſchid, Dahac and be 
| din inconſiſtent with the real hiſtory as well 


A, — Cambyſes, Smerdis, and 
5g £85 24 e 5 "Duriys 


8 7 ©. 4 


Darios Hyſtaſpis“: I may add ſtill farthety 
that the meaning ef the very name Hama 
ſeems again to | confirm: the identity of this 
queen with Paryſatis: For Mr. R. informs 
us that Homai ſigniſies a; Gind e Para- 
diſo. Nate to p. 51. This probably was 
meant to imphy the ſame as a rare or euri- 
ous bitd, and the name ſmells ſtrong of 
having been invented ſo late actſince ne 
introduction of Mahometiſm inte Perſia. 
But however that be, the ſtory. itſelf, re- 
ferred to apparently by the name, is an an- 
tient one aſeribed to Paryſatis. To the ac- 
count of Cteſias below concerning the 
ſoning of queen Statira by Pary ſatis through 
the means of à curious bird+, Plutarch adds, 
44 ak odghbirogs but tal ont an en 
+... *.Strabo intimates, that Camby ſes was really flain 
= Smerdis, not as in Wo authors, that he killed 
 +Simſelf by an accident. Lib. 15. ap. fin 
- + Statica (uxor Artazerxis] à matre Regis Paryſa- 
ide fuit,,veneno pecata. hunc in medum. Cavebat 
| Statira diligenter ab hoc malo, quod tamen ei conti- 
git; nam una par eultelſi deneno ſuperillinitur, eujus 
altera pars intacta romanſit : hoe ſecatur abicula porva, 
Oi habens magnitydinem (aviculam han Ryndacem 
Perſæ appellant) dividiturque in duas partes: & ipſa 
Paryſatis dimidiam partem, quæ veneno carebat, ac- 
cepit, comeditque; at partem veneno tinctam por- 
-Texit Statite. Ila, quum cam, que porrexerat, 
e dere dimidiam partem vidiſſet, nec quiequam frau- 
dis animadyertere potuiſſet, ipſa quoque una morti- 
erum comedit venenum. Ci Excerpt, apud Pho- 
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merings 


| the whole, enable us to conclude with good 


that unn catet excremento „habet 
que inteſtina omnia agipe differtæ : unde 


vento arbitrantur Perſe & tore hoc animal 


vivere [in Ataxer. /i theſe circumſtaness 
ſufficientiy ſhew it to have been eſtscmed 
by the Perſians à curious bird as Well as a 
dainty; and from this mngenionſly: wicked 
invention of Pa # the: might obtain in 
Perſia the nick name of the Bird of 'Pard« 
dijo: for we can expect nothing more than 
to be able to diſcern" ſome few faint glim- 
of antient facts amidſt the datt neſe 
and extravagance nnen poetic fictions 
in modern Perſia Free 

The above inveſtigations howecerg upon 


reaſon, that much leſs dependance can be 
placed on the modern Fewsy/h Chronicles, and 
modern Perfian Hiſtories than o the: more 
-antient hiſtoric. collections of - Foſephus; be- 
_ cauſe" the laſt did often oorrect the vulga 


errors of his countrymen by meats of 


more accurate memorials contained in ke 


ſacred ſcriptures and in prophane authors; 


whereas the Jews and Perſians have ſtill 
mo e increaſed the confuſion by adding mo- 


dern errors to an ient ones. That it is no 
uncommon thing for monſtrous ertors in 


biſtory as well as chronology to be tranf- 
| mitted 


— 
— 


mitted hy vulgar traditien, cſpecially among 
Ji people little acquainted with, ſcience. and 
t I | 


teräture, we. have ſufficient proof among 
ile Nomans: Nionyſivs informs us, that 
many of the Romag, hiſtorians; fixed the 
. firſt ;entry of the Romans into Sicily with 
an embaſſy to Syracyle to haye been in the 
time of, Dionyſius the;tyrant there, inſtead 
of Gelo, who reigned 3g years before „ on 
Vhich he obſerves, Videtuf, qui primus 
in temporum tabulas retulit (eujus veſtigia 
VVV 
oriat, quis tum Sicilia fuerit tyrannus, 
line ullo examine, Diomfi nomen quod forte 
ocurrebat, poluiſle, hb; 7, 1.) But, dg. 
has committed a greater fault, than this gf 
preferring. the leaſt credible authorities; for 
he has not repreſented agreeably. to truth 
he facts contained in his own: authorities. 
We have ſeen ſome indications of this in 
regard to the Jewiſh and Perſian Chroni- 
cles; but with reſpe& to ſoſepbus, the 
ſeriptures themſelves and modern commen- 
tators his deviation from the real truth of 
backs 13 {ll more. notorioys, as, I. thall 
proceed to ſhew, 111 40 1 d e 
Now that our commentators and ſcrip= 
tural hiſtorians” have, fallen into ſome mi- 
takes is the very object of my reſearches to 
22+ lle vd ator e 
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| aſcettain; but they are not of ſuch 1 Kind 
as Mr. R. pretends, which tend to overturn 
the whole ſyſtem of their chronologie expo 
fitions; for they amount to anachrôniſms of 
a few 'yeats only; Which, when corte@ed, 
confirm fill more ſtrongly the ſolidity of 
_ "their general plan of expoſſtion; "they ate 
alſo hot errors of their own* fanciful inven- 
tion merely, but into Which they have been 
chieffy miſſed" by following too ' Cloſely, like 
the antient chriftians, the erroneous accounts 
of Joſephs and the Jews themſelves, in 
preference to the teſtimony of Scripture and 
of prophane authors : they are therefore 
only the laſt obſolete relics of authorized 
mifſtakes, which even the more accurate crij- 
tical inquiries of this free ape of literature 
- Have not hitherto been able intitely to ex- 
pel from 'the.' connexion of ſacred and pro- 
- *phane hiſtory.” Whereas Mr. R. afferts that 
the facred chronology of the moderns . in in 
direct oppoſition to ſcripture, to Foſephus 
and to all obſervation on the longevity 9 
man; and he proceeds to produce the pas- 
neular caſe of Cyrus as one and a capital 
proof of the truth of theſe aſſertions ; let us | 
then join iſſue on this point, and by this ex- 
os judge of the validity of the reſt. _ 
_ . Firſt in regard to 7oſephus, the above ge- 
'geral aſſertion muſt be hooght by all read- 
i CIs 


© 
1% 


„ AAA 
* . 
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ele 10 mean that it is Wel to this far 

ticular; caſe of Cyrus ;- and that Joſephus ei- 
ther has not like our commentators explained 
the Coreſh, of ſeripture to be the Greek Cy- 
rus: the Great; or elſe that he bas placed 
him at not more than $4. years before Alex- 
ander's conqueſt of Perſia, like the Jewiſh 
and Petſian Chronicles inſtead of 207 years; 


or elſe that Joſephus like them makes the 


building, of the temple to be finiſhed only 
34 years before Alexander: ſome one or all 
of theſe facts muſt be thought neceſſarily 
meant in the above general & but at 
leaſt, the laſt is directiy expreſſed by Mr. R. 

afterwards ;, and yet not any one of wy 
facts is true, nor the lealt ſyllable tending 
thereto to be found in Joſephus. On the 
contraty, the ſubjoined quotations will prove, 
that Joſephus is the very guide whom our 
commentators have followed in explaining 
Cyrus, the father of Cambyſes, to be the 
Coreſh propheſied of by adh, and the re- 
leaſer of the N from ene they 


g 


2 Dum Juda fundanzdata coenpli jaciunt—wyrus in 


Maſſegetico bello periit (11. 2.)—Cambyſes deinde in 
paternum principatum ſuccefſit, per ſerennium regnavit; 
—Meagi poſt obitum ejus regnum per integrum annum 
occupaverunt: ſeptem 'Perfarum familiæ Hyſlaſpit fi- 
lium Darium regem declaraverunt. Is adhue privatus 


voverat Deo ſacra vaſa _ Babylonem remiſſurun ſe 
Vor, II. A 8 
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equally prove that the temple was ä 
to Joſephus begun under rus, and 2225 
within leſs than the ſeventh year of Darius 
 Hyftaſpit ap _ to ſcripture and put com- 
mentat Neither is it fact, that Joſe- 
phus pd yt $4 years only before 
Alexander; on the contrary, by feveral com- 
tations, %s fixes the delivery of the Jews 
Cyrus 31 years ſooner than our commen- 
rd that is, at 238 years before Alex- 
ander. When he mentions the capture of 
Jeruſalem by Titus, he gives us the moſt 
obvious date of the delivery of the Jews 
from captivity under rut of any to be met 
with in his works; he ſays thefe, That 
from the buildin of the 2d temple under 
Haggai in the A year of Cyrus, down to 
the capture of Jeruſalem in the 2d year of 
the Erhpefor Yea were 639 years and 


in templym e ee mio N edifica- 
tio juxta mandata Cys & Darij lars eſt intra p- 
zennium mn autem Dari anno ſacerdotes obtulerunt 
ſacriſſela pto renovata poſt Coptivitatem priſtioa feli- 
citate proque novo templo. ' Foſeph. lib. 11. 4. 

* This houſe was finiſhed on the 3d day of the 
month Adar, which was in the fixth year of the- reign 
of Darius the king—and the children of the captivity 
1 the paſſover upon the 14th day of the h month. 

Ern vi. 15 aud 19 Adar was the 12th month, 
therefore the i month mentioned afterwards mi 
be che * of NEE * year.” 
| 15 


— 


EP 
4 dae Now Jetufalem was taken bßß 
Fa in the oth year after Chriſt, which _ 
deducted from 639 leaves 569 years before 

Chit for the date of 2d year of Cyrus and 
delivery of the Jews, which is 31 years car- 

ller than by our commentators in 338; and 

there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe any error in the 
figures, for they are confirmed. by ſeveral 
other computations. Neither laſtly is it a 

true fack (although Mr. R. exprefily aſſerts 

it) that <* n the building of 


27 
*. 


the moe ' only about 34 years before the 
fall of the Perhian empire,” for we may. ſee 


in the ſübjeined notes, that he ſays it was 
finiſhed in the "3th. of Darius Hyttalpis, 
whom ke makes to follow 'Stvierdis, and this 
king to ſucceed Cambyſes, che reigns of 

both together amounting only to 7 years 

after the deah'of Cyrus. To theſe add the 
7 of Ditids, and Mr. R's 2% before. Alex- 
alder, ia all 48 which dedudted from 238 


wollld conſequently leave 190 years for the 
* of Cyrus 0 Joe hu according to Mr. 

R's aſſertion; a contradiction ta the longe- | 
1% £33 6-4 0% N - # I 1.34 * | ; 


Fu eee 1 Wi at 10 4114 
A peſtetibrs fruftione templi, gpam ſecundo, 
anno oo Regis Aggats fecerat, ade ad excidiumi 
2 V eſpaſiant ſecundo anno fuſfindit civitas, ann. 
ex centi pie, & dies quadraginta quirique * 
Bell, Fud. lib, 7. c. 10. | | 
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| * of man, habe: like which i is to * 


found in our N Of, nor e * 
hus either. 4 
Secondly, then, let as examine how Mr. R. 
proves againſt out commentators any pretend 
ed contradiftion to longevity and to cri ture. 
He lays, * That by the common ſyſtem 
Sanballit muſt have exceeded 200 years of 
age at the time of Alexander :” he muſt 
then 1 Sanballat to have lived under 
Cyrus; t the common ſyſtem Makes it 
only 207 years from Cyrus' s conqueſt of Ba- 
bylon to Alexander's conqueſt of Perſia: 
but it is not fact, that any commentator 


ever aſſerted ſuch a thing, as that Sanballat 


lived under Cyrus; how then does it ap- 
Pear that he bas been made to exceed 200 


Years of age? Joſephus, _ indeed, ought to 
have made him exceed 1 343 becauſe he | 


ought” to have placed him in the 20th 
of erxes (466- before Chrift} where he 155 


zra and Nehemiah, under the laſt 
Who Sanballat is for the firſt time Gol 
tioned in ſcripture. But | none, except 


"Jackſon; have ever agreed with Joſephus. in 


this error in regard to Nehemiah's date. 
The moſt approved ſyſtems place Nehemiah's 
Journey to 6 A At and conſequently San- 


ballat in the 2oth of Artaxerxes iſt ; . 


wi 5 \ 


E 1731 5 
is only. 113 years before Alexander: ſome 
few. not until the zoth of Artaxerxes ad, 
which would be only 54 years before Alex- 
ander, but this opinion is now exploded, 
It is however true, that 113 years added to 
Sanballat's age at that time, though no ab- 
ſolute, contradiction to natural longevity, is 
nevertheleſs very improbable, notwithſtand- 
ing that, 8 Joſephus ſays, he died ſoon af- 
ter Valde ſentor : but the cauſe of this objection 
is probably another error of Joſephus, in 
having made Sanballat to be alive, ſo late as 
under Alexander, and in having made Jad - 
dua to be high prieſt ſo late alſo; neither of 
which ſeem agreeable to truth for many 
reaſons; particularly becauſe Nehemiah ap- 
pears (though not with abſolute certainty) 
to mention Jaddua as being high prieſt be- 
fore the end of the reign ot Darius the Per- 
ſian, that is, the ad, 73 years before Alex» 
ander. If then there be any improbable 
longevity in this caſe, it is not becauſe the 
commentators have forced ſeripture to agree 
with their \0wn imaginary eras; but becauſe 
ſome have forced both ſcripture and their 


The Levites in the days of Eliaſſib, Jojada, and 
Johanan and. Jaddua were recorded chief of tlie fa 
chers: alſo the prieſts to the reign of Darius che 
Perſian. 12. 22. 5 IG S1IKRBT AT T + 12 k3-8243 
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own! eras” to apree with the wild tales ef 
Joſephns and dish tfaditions;''Which they 
\ rather to have rejected, as 3 
ä jo does, And why ſhould not Joſeph 
de juſt as capable of miſplaeing Ae ang 
Sanballat about 40 years: tos late, as of mi- 
placing the return from ęaptivity 31 years 
n Hen, or again of e Neherhiah 21 
t Non, by fixing) him in the time of 
Nets; which Mr. R. ſays, * Is itmpoſſible 
t be trust“ Why" mould not Joſephus be 
capable of not rightly recollecting tent 
hiflories,'' and hereby plaeiug Sanbafat 
during Alexander's: invaſion of Egypt, in- 
ſtead of ſome of thoſe other ſeveral invaſions 
BE under Artaxerxes ad or Ochus about 
* before? Do we notified Mr. N. 
rightly recollecting whether our com- 
— Ting placed Sanballat at 200 5 
or oh 3 bare Alexander, that is, 87 
28 Ae than they really have done, and 
years ſooner than he himſelf ſays in his 
| = edition" is „ yet this error of 200 
ſad! where" eee "Why ap 
mould not Joſephus be able to err in this 


* 1. In Nehem ah Artaxoraies weiten At „and 


kſon (V. f. p. $54)" ſuppoſes him to be 
Jak Cin bo ſhtiwithereafter is impoffible. NI 2 


tion in 2d edition fo note at p. 84. 
ns * 9 | | J | | ew 
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article of bia, a3, Well as date, when he 
has erred as much in another article of hi- 
tory As; cally. to bat cn corrected, hy pla- 
eing the return of the Fa 95 9 ge 4 
of. Cyrus; inſtead of hi . 
fiſty kgs inſtances, . 23 of T4 1 
poinged out by, Prideaux: (ing. 468)2.. Ia 
truth it would be unnecel. 10 4 a f- 
lable. more. concerning. the repeated miſtakes 
in this pafſage of Mr., R. if it were ngt ra- 
ther done with g vie of enabling ourſelvec 
by rheſe inſtances to, form juſt nowans of 
the accuracy of ſole HM both in facts and = 
dates; which we have teaſon to. thinks . 
would. have been ſti 10 the Joni if he ANY 
ſometimes corr Jewiſn traditions 
by . prophane a e. even leaves is 
in doubt, whet c e "Se ſame Sapballat 
as the perſon. mentigged in Nehemiah, and 
if it be, yet at beſt he ſeparetes,. him from 
the. ge, of Nehgmjat Ha places; him nog 
7 1155 134 eau later. Which is alone 
1 nd b, ain his. teflynany, 
Fin. abqut Sankallat ig eng out 
of the Oy — iſtoric exents, which Jo- 
ſephus had collected to ſupply that total vaid 
in ſcripture; of above. .499."years-chetween 
Nehemiah and dhe book of "Macchabcesy 
which by ſhewing 1 ſcantinefs of his ma- 


terials 


- 


as Mr. R. alled 


** da ewe 
their* uncertainty Fkewife,” An both N e 


8 them mote eaſy to be miſplaced and himſelf 


more difficult to be convicted. Howe ver 


tttert is at leaſt poſitive teſtimony ſtill extant 


againſt Jaddua's being high prieſt fo late; 
for although Euſebius ade follows. Joſe- 
phus In this ertor, yet the Paſchal Chfoni- 
con does hot; hut fixes the ſucceſſor Onias 
in the high prieſthood 13 years before his 
date of” Alexander's "conqueſt of Egypt. 


This Chronicon might have had ſome bet- 


ter authority for this fact than what Joſe- 
us owed; and if not, yet it juſtifies 
ewton from . in mere conjectute, 
en he ſaid, ** That it 

was not Fats who met Alexander but 
ſome later high prieſt [either Onias or] Si- 


meon®;” "for we' ſee that there is poſitive 

teſtimony to this aſſertion of Newton. © Laſt- 
y. Joſephus mentions” ſome other circum- 
ſtances, which demonſtrably prove, either 


that the Sanballat in the time of Alexander 


could not be the ſame perſon mentioned in 
3 r n a8 Nu his building! the walls 


4 "6; nen juſtus ſhould be the high prieſt * 
| . Alexander.” Newtor's 3 * . and Mr. 


$ DOLE do. it. P3241 Ain gots 


Wiss! 


of 


we, wo W yy &- 


_ 
= "4 p 
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of Jeruſalem but his10n.;z. or elſe that Joſes 
phus muſt have placed him too late, in 
making him ſtill alive in the time of Alex - 
ander: For Nehemiah ſays, that Sanbal- 
lat's daughter was married to one of the 
ſons of Jojada“; whereas. Joſephus lays, 

that Sanballat's daughter was married to 
Manaſſes ſon of Johanan and grandſon. of 
Jojada. It is indeed poſſible that /n in 
Nehemiah may mean no more than deſcen-. 
dent; but not probable, becauſe Eliaſhib is 

mentioned as ſtill alive; whoſe grandſon 

Johanan, muſt have had a 2d ſon then mar- 

ried. However, the following fact is im- 
poſſible to be thus evaded. | Nehemiah. 
mentions this marriage as having ſubſiſted 
during his own time: whereas Joſephus 
ſays, © That his Sanballat was not ſent into 
Samaria as governor until the reign of Da- 
rius the 3d (Codomannus) the Ja Perſian 
King, and that this marriage did not take 


place until after this event.“ Nothing 


#* 40 Ons of the ſons of 'Jojada, the fon of Eliaſhib 
the high prieſt, was ſon 1 in law to Sanballa#: there- 
fore I chaſed him from me.” "Neb, xiii. 28. 
+ Mortuo Johanne, pontificatum accepit filius ejus 
N huic quoque frater fuit Manaſſes, cui San- 
alletes, miſſus in Samariam ut Satrapa a Dario rege 
ultimo libenter nuptum dedit filiam Nicaſo. * 
tiqu. 11. 7. 


Vor. II. | N 
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ran prove more clearly, ban that if this 
be Nehemiah's Sanballat, Joſephus muſt 
have funk all that word in ure of 73 
| years between Nehemiah (in caſe he writ 
his book at the end of Darius the zd) and 
Alexander's conqueſt of Darius 3d. 

But moreover, if we ſhould even grant, 
that Jaddua whs alive fo late as Alexander, 
yet neither does this produce any offence 
apaigſt natural argevity in the whole liſt 


of high prieſts, as Mr. R. again pretends. 


For he aflerts erroneouſly, that Jaddua was 
only in his /event+ year of priefthood when 
he met Alexander, but it is not fact that 
any ſuch thing is mentioned by Joſephus : 
his objection then of 45 years of ee 


as being too much to. allow at an 


to each of the Jewiſh high prieſts, is a 


without foundation: for neither is the OY 


true; that we have any knowledge of Je- 
ſhua's being advanced in age, when he ted 


the Jews home from captivity : Prideaux, 


indeed, erroneouſly aſſerts this*; but Pri- 


* © Jefhua the high prieſt had 1 who 3 at 


the temple and were 20 years old and upward; ſee 


Ezra, iii. 8.” (Prideaux at year before Chrift 458). But 
Patrick juſtly ſays, this was not the high prieſt ; for 

ſee the ſame mentioned again, Ezra, ii. 40, and Nebem. 
viii. 9 and i IX, S. | 
deaux 


L 


dur has quoted a verſe of Ezra ta prove it 
which relates to a very different perſao, of 
the ſame name indeed, Feſbua, but the head 
of a family of Levites, and not the high 
prieſt, as Fremellius, Patrick, and all 
others allow in their notes. The fix bigh 
ieſts then, Jeſhua, Joiakim, Eliaftib, | 
j 4 — Johanan, and Jaddua ruled. 207 
years, viz, from Cyrus's conqueſt of Babylon 
to that by Alexander, and J addua is men- 
tioned by Joſephus as dead ſoon. after; 
which is only about 35 years at an average, 
even ſuppoſiug that Joſephus has nt placed 
Jaddua too late. Nom ſuch an of 
35 years each, Mr. K. himſelf allows in fact 
to the firſt 6 out of 9 Perſian reigns in the 
2d race, although — allows but 30 at an 
average to the whole g (compare p. 77 
with p. 40); this therefore cannot be cal- 
led a term far exceeding all probabili. 
Still farther,, while Mr. R. accuſes. com- 
mentators and chronologers of being in op- 
poſition to ſcripture, it is ia truth mani- 
teſt that he himfeif is rather to be accuſed 
of this defect: for he confounds together 
the Auiſbing of the building of the. temple, 
with the building up of the lh. of the city; 
to the former Sanballat gave no interrup- 
tion, for it was. finiſhed long before he was 
N 2 born, 


n | 

born, viz. in the Sth of Darius Hyſtaſpis 3 
and the latter was firſt effected by Nehemiah 
years after, to which alone Sanballat 
made oppoſition as related in Nehemiah. 
Mr. R. has ſo ſtrangely confounded toge- 
ther theſe different events, that he ſeems 
to have never attended to the contents of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Ezra firſt gives an 
account of the return of the Jews, the 
building the © temple and the oppoſition 
made to it by the Samaritans, all which 
Happened long before his own age; then 
he relates his own Journey from Babylon 
to" Jerufalem in the 7th of Artaxerxes 1ſt, 
in order to carry the king's preſents t beau- 
riß the houſe of God (vii. 27.) which plainly 
ſuppoſes it already built. In the 2oth of 
the ſame king Nehemiah went to Jeruſa- 
lem to build up the walls of the city (ii. 17.) 
in which he was firſt oppoſed by Sanballat. 
pon the whole then, the truth ſeems 
to be, that the Jewiſh Chronicles as well 
as Perſian Hiſtories have confounded theſe 
different events and different kings juſt as 
Mr. R. has done; for the 2oth of Artax- 
erxes ad being 54 years only before Alex- 
ander, and they, confounding him with 
Artaxerxes iſt, have hence brought down 
"thus late the building of the walls by N _ 
N ö miah, 
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miah, and confounded this laſt event with 
a former” one of © building tbe temple by 
Jeſhua in 6th of Darius 1ſt, 130 years before; 
and this again they have confounded with 
the edi# for building it granted to Jeſhua 
by Cyrus at the delivery from captivity 20 
years {till ſooner, but never executed until 
the 2d of Darius. This then ſeems to un- 
ravel all the myſtery of confuſion, which 
the Jewiſh Chronicles and Mr. R. have 
made in a narration of events, which is 
ſufficiently explicit, as related in Ezra and 
Nehemiah, if read with attention and with 
a defire to find out the real truth, rather 
than of ſtarting objections and ſtartling the 
ignorant with a pretended appearance of 
perplexity in ſacred hiſtory produced only 
by one's own confuſion, by a confident a- 
ſertion of a long liſt of facts deſtitute of 
truth, and of inconclufive reaſonings from 
them. It is a great misfortune to litera- 
ture, when men of learning and ingenuity 
thus engage in a ſubject which they have 
not ſufficiently explored, and hereby in- 
volve it in ſtill greater obſcurity by alterca- 
tion, inſtead of rather applying thoſe ta- 
lents of capacity to remove former difficul- 
ties, and thus draw truth out of the maze 
of error, and light out of darkneſs, doubt 
| and 
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and diſputation. I might ſtill add a long 
lift of fmilar miſtakes in Mr. R. concern- 
ing this and other ſubjects, but theſe ſpeci- 
mens are, ſufficient for my purpoſe, which 
was. only to ſhew that the foundations of 
his ſyſtem are too unſolid and the materials 
too . incoherent to ſtop - us any longer in 
the progreſs: of our chronologie enquiries. 
It muſt however be acknowledged, that 
Mr. R. is not ſingular in regard to this con- 
fuſion of kings and events mentioned in 
Era and Nehemiah :. for the beſt chrono- 
logers and commentators, Petavius, Uther, 
Prideaux, le Clerk, and Patrick have ſer 
him too frequent examples of the ſame 
conduct; and yet the narration of events in 
both thoſe. ſacred writers ſeems in reality 
ſo. very clear and even methodical, that I 
have often wondered how fo, many acute 
men could miſs their way. It may be pro- 
per then juſt to add a brief abſtract of the 
ſexies of kings and events in thoſe chap- 
ters liable to doubt. Ezra begins his th 
chapter with relating the oppoſition made 
by the Samaritans to rebuilding the temple at 
the return of the Jews, in the 2d of 
Cyrus; then in 5th. verſe he purſues this 
ſubject by relating the farther oppoſition 
made for 20 years down to the reign of Da- 
SO : ius 


11 
rius Hyſtaſpis. This leads him, in verſe 
b, to another event nearly connected with 
the foregoing ſubject, that is, to relate the 
ſubſequent oppoſition made after rebuild- 
ing the temple under Darius) to rebuilding 
the walls of the city; to which alone all the 
ſubſequent narration in this chapter refers“, 
until the very laſt verſe, which ought ra- 
ther to have begun the following chapter 
5: Hence it follows, that Abaſuerus, in 
verſe 6, muſt be a later king than Darius, and 
not as le Clerk and others ſuppoſe one be- 
tween Cyrus and Darius; therefore he can 
be no other than Xerxes, which is the 
ſame name though not perſon with the 
Greek Cy-axares, who is called Abaſuerus 
in Daniel ix. 1.4 Ezra next relates the 
like appoſition under Xerxes's ſucceſſor At- 
taxerxes, in the beginning of his reign, be- 
fore the 7th year; of which the effect was, 
that Artaxerxes forbad at that time rebuild - 
ing the walls, and the Samaritans made 
this whrk ceaſe by force and power. (verſe 23.) 
From 6th verſe then unto the end of the 


= 23d there is not a ſyllable relative to any 


* « Be it known unto the king, that if this city 
be built and the walls ſet up again they will not pay 


toll.” ver. 13. | 
+ Again in Tobit xiv. 15. . 
| thing 


+ 


1 84 
thing more than rebuilding the walls of ihe 
city, 7 — after the temple had been already 

rebuilt... 

na having thus brought down his 
_ © narration. of the oppoſition - by the Sa- 
- maritans, from Cyrus until his on time 
in the 7th of Artaxerxes, firſt to the tem- 
ple and afterwards to the city wall, reſumes 
the ſubject of the ſemple which he had be- 
fore but briefly mentioned in verſe 5, and 
relates minutely all the circumſtances at- 
tending the rebuilding it under Darius 
Hyſtaſpis; beginning at verſe 24 with a 
recapitulation of what he had ſaid before in 
verſe 5, to the following purport: “ Thus 
then (as already mentioned at ver. 5.) ceaſed 
the work of the houſe of God till the ad of 
Darius. Then roſe up Zerubbabel and 
began to build the houſe of God, &c.“ 
That the words Zhen ceaſed do not refer (as 
commentators erroneouſly ſuppoſe) to the 
immediately preceding 23d verſe is evi- 
dent; for the ſubject concluded there, and 
quite down from tht 6th verſe, related only 
to the oppoſition made to rebuilding the 
walli, and not the houſe of God: they mult 
refer then to the 5th. verſe, wherein men- 
tion was laſt made of this oppoſition which 
* againſt the houſe of God, but after 


/ the 
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the reign of Darius was continuad only 
againſt making Jeruſalem a city again with 
defenſive avalls. Theſe are two very dif- 
ferent things in their nature; for the greateſt 
enemies to Jeruſalem's being a fortified 
town again, might nevertheleſs reverence 
the worſhip of the Deity there; as we-acs - 
tually find to have been the caſe with Ar- 
taxerxes, who, when he had tefuſed to per- 
mit the wails to be rebuilt, yet ſent Ezra 
with preſents to beautify the houſe of Gad. 
At the 24th verſe therefore it is plain, that 
a new chapter ought to have commenced, 
along with the new ſubje& of a narration 
of the circumſtances attending the ſucceſs- 
ful events of Rebuilding firſt the tempie and 
then the wall; which ought naturally to 
follow and not precede the author's account 
of the oppoſition'partly ſueceſsful and partly 
not, made by the Samaritans againſt both 
the temple and walls. This arrangement 
then of the events according to the fimilac 
nature of their ſubjects is clear and even me- 
thodical; and has been rendered comfuſed 
ouly by an ill- grounded ſuppoſition, that 
all theſe events might be expected to be 
arranged agreeably to the order of time ra- 
ther than that of Amilar fubjes, and allo 
by making the 24th verſe conclude the 

Vor. II. „ ſubject 
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ſubject of effectual oppoſition to the call, in- 
ſtead of beginning the following ſubject of 
ineffectual oppolition to the cemple. 
HFaving in sth and th chapters relignd 
add large all the concomitant events con- 
cerning building of the femple under Da- 
rius, he comes in chapter 7 to relate his 
own Journey from Babylon to Jeruſalem, to 
carry a donation from Artaxerxes 0 beau- 
tify ibe bouſſe of God, ver. 27. Although Ar- 
taxerxes had liſtened to the complaints of 
the Samaritans ſo as to order the Jews not 
to rebuild the city walls, yet this did not 
prevent him from aſſiſting, out of reſpect | 
to the edicts of his predeceſſors Cyrus and 
Darius, in adorning the temple built long be- 
fore. Throughout this and the following 
chapters there is not a word about repairing 
the walls but only the temple, except that in 
Ezra's prayer (c. 9. 9.) he thanks God for 
giving the Jews 2 als in Fudah and Feruſa- 
lem; but which, as Patrick and moſt others 
agree, is not rightly tranſlated, and ſignifies 
literally no more than the ence of a ſhepherd's 
Jeld; meaning metaphorically an e/fabliſb- 
ment again in their own land, and is accord- 
üngly applied equally to all Judza as to the 
city Jeruſalem in particular. Hence it is 


en that when Ezra before in c. 6. 14. 
| ſubjoined 


* 
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ſabjoined Artaxerxes to Cyrus and Darius as 
being all kings, who had contributed to 
execute the commandment for building the 
houſe of God, he means the ſame Artax- 


erxes in whoſe 7th year Ezra carried the 


king's donation for that purpoſe to Jeruſa- 
lem, as related in the ſeventh chapter in 
a minute manner; only a brief mention of 
which he had before made in 14th verſe of 
preceeding Chapter, as Le Clerk and Patrick 
juſtly explain him. Nehemiah gives us a 
continuation of Ezra, by adding an account 
of rebuilding the city walls in the 20th of 
the ſame Artaxerxes, and of the oppoſition 
ſtill made to it by the Samaritans, and now 
for the iſt time by Banballat; but now Ar- 
taxerxes had changed his mind and reverſed 
the contrary order made in the commence- 
ment of his reign before the 7th year. 
Thus then it appears, that the hiſtoric 
method adopted by Ezra is, to diſtribute 
his narration into 4 diſtinct portions, which 
if comprehended in 4 chapters would have 
prevented the confuſion ariſing from the 
preſent inaccurate diviſions, In the fi 
he relates the return from captivity and the 
laying a foundation for a temple agreeabl7ß 
to the edit of Cyrus. In the ſecond the 
| Oppoſition made by. the - Samaritans - to 
re building 


Su 
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building the temple and afterwards alſo 


their ſubſequent oppoſition to rebuilding 


the city wells down to his own time. In 
the third, the circumſtances attending the 
actual rebuilding the Zemple under Darius 
Hyſtaſpis. In the faurth is the narration of 
his own. journey in order to carry the 
donation of Art: for beautifying the temple, 
and the ſubſequent events; which fourth 
with propriety enough follows the preceed- 
ing portion as being a continuation. of the 
foregoing ſubject. To theſe Nehemiah adds 
a g th portion concerning building the city 
zt. Others perhaps might have rather 
preferred ſuch a method, as ſhould have 
diſpoſed every event throughout in the right 
order of time; but this is mere matter of 
opinion: and accordingly Herodotus com- 
piled his eſteemed hiſtory into connected 
portions in a ſimilar method to that of Ezra; 
where as Thucydides and Diodorus after- 
wards preferred a chronologie order. If 
Mr. R. had rightly attended to this me- 
thod of Ezra, I am apt to think, that he 
would not have made the ſubjoined addi- 
tion to note at p. 84 in his 2d edition“: 


* That there were two different princes named 
Artaxerxes in the bible will appear from Ezra and 
Nebemiah ; the firſt was reigning in 522, and the 
9 2 other 
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. 
But at leaſt it follows hence, that there is 
no ſuch difficulty as Mr. R. pretends To 
account for the- flence of ſcripture with 
regard to the intermediate princes Artax, 
Mauemon, Ochus and Arogus;” for. in re- 
ality they were not intermediate, but ſub- 
ſequent to all the kings mentioned in Ezra 
and Nehemiah; and moreover That the 
endeavours of the learned to reconcile the 
Petſian kings of ſcripture to the Perſian 
kings of the Greeks: does [not] appear pro- 
duQtive of any .embarraſiment”, (p. 81.); 
but on the contrary, that they readily coin» 
cide, ſo ſoon as the adventitious embar- 
raſſments. are, removed, which have been 
introduced by.the'inattention of ſome read- 
ers, and the incoherency of ſome critics ; 
who have attempted to reconcile ſcripture, 
not. only to prophane authors, but at the 
ſame time to the traditionary Fables of Jo- 
ſephus and the more modern Jewiſh Chro- 
nicles. 80 that the very preſcription, 
which Mr. R. recommends as a remedy, 
is in reallity one principal cauſe of the diſ- 
order complained of; and nothing can 
prove more Rrongly the utility and even 


other only began to reign. in 466 before Chriſt. At 
the firſt. of theſe periods the Greeks fill the throne 
with Camby ſes. dee Ezra 4. 7. and Nehem. 2. 1. 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity of our reſearches into the princi- 
ples of the connection between ſacred and 
prophane hiſtory, than the occaſion, 
which Mr. R. takes to recommend ſuch 


a different ſyſtem of chronology, on ac- 


count of theypreſent errors and little in- 
coherencies introduced by commentators 
through the cauſes referred to in my intro- 
ductory ſection: for becauſe they have not 


always exactly hit the truth, altho' they 


are but ſeldom very far from it, occaſion 
is hence taken to deny the exiſtence of 
any truth whatever in their chief princi- 
ples, and of any probable or even poſſible 
connexion between the names, dates and 
events in ſacred and prophane authors. 

I have ſince obſerved, that there is indeed 
one author, tho' not a commentator, who, 
like Mr. R. has placed Sanballat under 
Cyrus (vid. p. 72.); this is the author of 
Theolog. Politic. c. 10. (Spinoza I believe) 


quoted by Huetius, who thus cenſures his 


error: Putat Nehemiam Cyri temporibus 
floruiſſe qui Artaxerxi equalis fuit.” Dem. 


Evang. propos. 4. 4. Thus obſolete objec- 


tions are ſtarted afreſh, and altho' often ex- 

ploded introduced again as new, 
New conjectures then muſt at worſt be 

preferable to old miſtakes ; conjectures 1 
| | dee 
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deed at the motives: of actions in kings as 
well as men in general muſt of neceſſity be 
very precarious, and I am not inclined to 
deal merely in conjectures ; however it is 
more excuſable in regard to motives than 
events, becauſe it is a knowledge which 
can be ſeldom acquired except by conjec- 
ture, and the greateſt part of hiſtoric events 
are connected together by morives, which 
have little better foundation, I ſhall there- 
fore conclude with venturing to point out 
ſome probable motives, why Artaxerxes in 
his 2oth year might grant that Licence to 
Nehemiah of rebuilding - the city walls, 
which he had refuſed in the beginning of 
his reign, and did not even grant to Ezra 
in his 7th year, when he teſtified his piety 
to the Deity of the Jews: the more ſo as, 
it is a ſubject, which I have never ſeen 
touched upon, which however the hiſtory 
of thoſe times has preſerved, and which 
will help to confirm the preceding chrono- 
logic expoſition of Ezra and Nehemiah ; 
by ſhewing that the changes in the con- 
duct of the ſame king Artaxerxes with 
reſpect to Jewiſh affairs were not the effect 
of mere fickleneſs or of domeſtic or ux- 
orious favoritiſm, as Prideaux ſuggeſts, but 


| of political alterations in the ſituation of 
2 public 
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public affairs at thoſe ſeveral periods of his 
\ reign.* This has hitherto been witheld 
from our view chiefly through the corrup- 
tions, which Petavius, Uſher, and Pri- 
deaux have for various unſolid reaſons ſe- 
verally introduced in the dates of events 
Aauring the reign of Artaxerxes, and which 
. neither the Univ. Hiſt. nor Blair have cor- 
* rected but increaſed. By the Chaldæan 
era the iſt of Artaxerxes in 284 is conu- 
merary with the year before Chriſt 464, 
as Prideaux, and others (except Petavius and 
Uther) rightly place him, therefore it coin- 
cides with 1ſt year of 79th olymp. in which 
year Diodorus alſo has rightly placed the 
⁊cceſſion of Artaxerxes: He adds, that the- 
Egyptians rebelled under Inarus immedi- 
ately on hearing of the death of Xerxes“; 
In his third year Achæmenes was ſent to 
reduce Egypt; but was defeated, ſurrounded 
and beſieged; yet relieved by Megabyſus 
with another Perftan army in the 1ſt of 
Soth ol. (as Diodorus relates) which was 
therefore the 5th year of Artaxerxes. The 
- Athenian Auxiliaries retired to an Iſland and 
defended themſelves in Egypt only a-year 


+ Egyptii audita Xerxis morte & perturbatione 
regui Perſarum a Perſis deficiunt. ib. 11. oy 
n | ard 


. 
and half longer, (as Thucyd. fays); and he 
adds that the whole war laſted 6 years; it 
was therefore nearly or compleatly finiſhed 
at the end of the 6th of Artaxerxes, (459 
before Chriſt) and before Ezra in the 7th 
went up to Jeruſalem*. Petavius for a rea- 
fon pretended to be afforded by TMucydides 
but deſtitute of force, has placed the end 
of this rebellĩon 3 years ſtill later (viz. at 456 
bef. Chrifty Uſher: 5 years later, for a fimilar 
reaſon, viz. at 454, and even later than the 
journey of Nehemiah to rebuild the walls, 
which brings eanfufion into the Whole hiſ- 
tory; in the firſt of theſe ercors he has 
deen followed by Pridezux, and in both by 
Univ. Hiſt. where the final reduction of 
Egypt is placed $ycars later (453): thus er- 
rors increaſe as books increaſe. This event 
of the rebellion in Egypt at the acceſſion 
of Artaxerxes ſufficiently indicates why he 
refuſed leave to build the wallt of Jerulalem 
at the beginning of his reign; after he had 
been informed by the Samaritans, That 
the Jews were building the rebellious city, 
had ſet, up the walls thereof, and joined. 
the foundations; that if this city be built 
and the walls ſet up again, then they will 
not pay toll, tribute, and cuſtom. Now 
* Cylyifive, and Helgions have not prolanged th 
Fermi ran bg 468 te ele = 
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becauſe it was not meet for us to ſee the 
king's diſhonour, we have therefore certi- 
fied; that if ſearch be made in the records 
of thy fathers, thou wilt know, that this 
city is a rebellious city and hurtful unto 
kings and provinces, and that they have 
moved ſedition within the ſame of old time; 
for which cauſe this city was deſtroyed, 
and if the walls be ſet-up again, by this 
means thou ſhalt have no portion: on this 
ſide the river Euphrates. Ezra iv. 12. 
The Samaritans could not have choſen a 
fitter opportunity or argument to interrupt 
the walli of ſeruſalem, than what they 
thus employed during the rebellion in 
Egypt. The king's anſwer ſhews how for- 
cibly it ſtruck him at that time. It is 
found, that this city of old time hath made 
inſurrection againſt kings; there have been 
mighty kings alſo over Jeruſalem, who 
have ruled aver all beyond the river, and 
toll, tribute and cuſtom was paid to them.” 
In this memorial and the anſwer, we almoſt 
read the thoughts and fears of Artaxerxes, 

leſt the Jews ſhould follow the rebellious 
example of Egypt, and refuſe: tribute to the 
king; which might ſtop. up - all paſſage 
through Paleſtine, either for the Perſian 
army to retreat, or for any other to, march 
to its relief and the reduction of Egypt, But 
108920 n II WM + 
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at his 2th year Egypt was reduced, if not 
alſo the Athenian. Auxiliaries..inticely ex- 
pelled from theit ſtrong hold in the Iſland :. 
Ezra's Journey therefore, in that year car- 
ries with it the appearance of a donation of 
gratitude from the king to the God of Iſrael 
for the happy teduction of Egypt; and poſ- 
ſibly to.. expreſs. alſo his ſatisfaction in the 
conduct of the Jews.. for. the aſſiſtance in 
proviſions and neceſſaties, which. they pro- 

bably afforded the great Perſian, army of 
200,000, men in their march through, Pa-. 
leſtine to the reduction of Egypt. That 13 
the motive of Ezra's journey was of a po- | 
liücal as, well as: 11 0 kind, and had a, 
broader foundation than the ſuppoſed ipflu- 
ence. of Either, 1s err evident from 
the contents of the kings letter, which ſpeci- 2 
hes, that he Was ſent nat only by the king 
„but by his ſeyen councillors to enquire 
concerning Judah, and Jeruſalem and to 
carry the donation, which the councillors 
as well as king had freely offered to the = 
God of Iſtael in order to buy. bullocks, and „ 
rams to offet a ſacrifice upon the altar of 
the God; for why Hou there be wrath. 
againſt the realm of the king and his ſons.” 
Either the war was not naw; altogether. _ I 
iniſhed, and the facrifice was intended to 
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depretate the paſt wrath of the Deity; or elſe 
it was compleatly finiſhed,” and the dona- 
tion was intended to prevent his future 
wrath, and to ſecure the continuance of 
his propitiouſneſs to the arms and realm of 
Perha. The addition of 2 ſons" ſeems ra- 
ther to Took forward to the peace of the king's 
poſterity ; and the exemption of the prieſts 
from tribute, together with the extenſive 
powers Ezra carried. with him not only 


cover the treaſurers, but to appoint ma- 


giftrates to judge all the Jews that are be- 
yond the river, that will not do the law of 
the King, and the law. of their God and to 
teach the laws of their God, to thoſe that 


know them not; theſe things preſent ra · 


ther the face of à conciliating peace“ eſta- 
bliſhment after civil commotions were ended, 


than of the tumultuous ſeaſon of war; when 


200,000 men were to be maintained out 
of the treafures and granaries of Paleſtine, 
and the execution of military rather than 
divine law Was expedient for the province. 


Yet ſtill there is not a word of permiffion to 


be found in Ezra for rebuilding the u; the 
rebellion in Egypt was yet too recent. 
But in the zoth year of this king the 


ſtate of things was much changed; four 


years before this date Artaxerxes had made 


a Reon 4... 
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not the moſt honourable peace with he 
Greeks: in this it was ſtipulated, «That the 
Greek cities throughout Aſia Thould enjoy 
their freedom and be governed by their 
own laws; that no Perſian præfect ſhould - 
come within 3 days Journey of any of the 
coaſts of the ſea [ad mare]; that no large 
veſſel | ſhould ſail between the northmoſt 
exttemity of the coaſt of Alla Minor and 
the boundary of Paleſtine*.” Thus Were 
the Perfians cut off. from the whole, coaſt 
of Aſia Minor at leaſt, both by ſea and 
land. The extenſive Mule" of ad mare 
ſeems to extend even to the coaſt of Pa- 
eſtine alſo with reſpect to the reſtraint of 
any Petſian ptæfects approach. In this, 
(tate of things, fince it does not appear he- 
ther the Perſiahs were even permitted to 
keep gartiſons along the coaſt of Paleſtine, 
a friendly and fortified town in the heart of, 
Paleſtine at more than 3 days journey from 


* 
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the coaſt, ſuch as Jeruſalem, woüld be 


neceflary to preſerve a communication with 
Egypt, and in .any caſe uſeful: to this | 
we may with ſome - peebability attribute 
the condeſcenſion of the king in now grant-, 
ing that liberty to Nehemiah to reb⁰m the 
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- walls and fortify the city, which had been 


8 refuſed. at the critical and tumultuous be⸗ 


ginning | of his--reign, - The events then 
related in Ezra and Nehemiah ſait o con- 


ſonantly with the hiſtory, chronology and 


' circumſtances of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Iſt, as to add a farther confirmation to the 


received expoſition of thoſe books by the 
beſt commentators, when thus corrected. 


"Having aſſerted, that both Petayius and 
Uſher: habe referred to Thucydides as prov- 
ing what in reality he does not prove, that 
the reduction of Egypt, &c. bought to be 
placed three or four years later than Dio- 
dorus has placed it“, it ſtill remains to 
ſhew the unſolidity of this pretended proof, 
by which Uſher brings down alſo the re- 


bellion in Egypt two years, as well as the 


reduction 5 years later. By the ſubjoined 
quotations it appears, that the whole proof 
for deviating here from Diodorus depends 

upon a ſuppoſition, that TR has 


g gyptum ab Med receptam Thueydides 


7 Tolnide Victoriam memorat, viz. non ante Im. 
| 10 


1.486 ant. Chr. Dor. Temp. lib. 13. ap. al. 8 1. 
Diodorus biennii Tp0xpomiopm accuratiorem Thucydi- 
det tarratronis ſeriem antevertit de ex „Fr Achæ- 


menis in Agyptum, quæ non fuit 36 ann. 79 ol. ſed 


ante Chr. 460. 1 ann. 80. olym.—Megabyſus Ina- 
rum fugat Aan. 456. —Inſulam cepit in 554. UP. 
5 Placed 
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ration as their real order of ſueceſſion; but 
this is not true with reſpect to the contents 


of his firſt book, whence theſe examples 
are taken. At the beginning indeed of 
his ſecond book where his hiſtory of the 


” | 
Peloponneſian war” commences, ” he ex- 


preſſly informs us, That he. ſhall relate 


every thing in its proper order, by ſum- 


mers and winters, according as the events 
took place, which he accordingly” per- 
forms: but this promiſe cannot be thought 


to have retroſpect to the foregoing” con- 


placed all events in the ſame order of nar» 


+ 


tents of his firſt - book, wherein he makes 


no ſuch engagement. Neither moroever 
was it. poſſible, on account of the nature 
of the ſubject of his firſt book, that his 


narration ſhould agree in all caſes with the 


right order of events; becauſe it contains 


a brief ſummary of Grecian tranſactions 
from the moſt antient times don to the 
Peloponneſian war; which brevity neceſ- 


ſarily leads him to finiſn every relation. 
where he begins it, altho' the completion 


might not happen until many years after- 


wards. Laſtly, if we examine his parti- 


cular example we ſhall actually find many, 


in which the right order of time isderanged 
in the narration; I. ſhall take notice of 
N COS 5 only 
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only one, which relates alſo the e 
ſubject of the rebellion in Egypt. In one 
Paragraph he relates, The commence- 
ment of the ſiege of Itbome by the Lacede- 
monians; and after adding various particu- 
during the ſiege and concomitant 
events, he concludes: with informing us, 
that in the 10th year of the ſiege, Icbome 
ſurrendered to the beſiegers, - that the be- 
_ fieged agteed to depart out of Peloponneſus, 
and were received by the Athenians into 
Naupactus? The very next paragraph 
8 with relating That Inarus cauſed 
Egypt to rebel againſt | Artaxcrxes, &c.” 
Now according to the.reaſoning.of Petavius 
and: Uſher, the fiege of Ithome muſt have 
been finiſhed 7 nay this rebellion in Egypt 
began: whereas the real fact was, that 
this rebellion under Inarus commenced in 
the very ſame | year, in which the ſiege of 
Ithome began; as is proved by Pauſanias, 
who has fortunately preſerved the date of 
the ſiege of Ithome*. The olympic date 
indeed in Pauſanias is erroneous: but the 
concomitant Attic date clears up the olym- 

wa one; for both Diodorus and Dionyſius 


ff 48, 


* Meſſenii 8 a en unde 
e ferme Olympiade, quz Corinthus Xeno- 
hon vigit, archonte Athenis Archimede. In Itho- 


men montem ſeceſſere, &c. Lib. 4. Meſſeniaca. 
. agr ce, 
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agree, that Archidemedes was Archon, and 
Xenophon' Victor in the firſt of 79th ol.“ 
and to this Petavius alſo agrees in 4b. 13. 
apud olymp. 27. Moreover Naupactus was 
not poſſeſſed by the Athenians, until Tol- 
. mides took it from the Spartan allies 
in 1ſt of 81 Olymp. as Diodorus ſays: 
conſequently, according to the reaſoning of 
Petavius, Inarus did not rebel until the 
1ſt of 81 Olymp. It is evident therefore, 
that no certain concluſion can be drawn, 
(as Petavius and Uſher pretend) that any 
event happened later than ſome other, be- 
cauſe Thucydides has happened not to re- 
late it until after that other; although he 
has doubtleſs obſerved even here in his. firſt 
book a chronologic order of narration, as 


nearly as the nature of a brief ſummary 
would admit. No 


And ſtill farther with reſpe& to this 
particular event, the reduction of Egypt. by 
Megabyſus, Thucydides exprefily | ſays, 
that the tranſactions in Egypt by the Athe- 
nians and Megabyſus the Perſian, which 
he is going to relate, happened during the 


* Archon Archedemides, Olympias agebatur 79, 
qua ſtadio vicit Xenophon Corinthius. Diod. I. 11. 


Olympiade 79 vicit Xenophon Corinthius, Arche- 
demide Archonte Dionꝝſ. Ab. g. 


„ Grecian 
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4, Which be had_juſt 


Grecian tranſactionz, w. 


* 


before related in the preceding paragraph, 
and not af7er them, as Petavius and Uſher 


pretend“: ſo that they have no good foun- 
e end of 


e, with 
FN help 


ceſſaril deſtroys, Pet 


verlal Hiftory ſtill oftner. 
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ps do not mean, “ that the Athenians ſtaid /till in 
gypt after the laſt actions in Greece before related 
under Tolmides in 456. For ** allies” and expe- 


rienced many chauges of war“ prove them to mean, 


that they and their allies the Egyptians ſtill ſupported 
the war after that ſuccefs, which he had before related 
in 452. Their allies never 4 Egypt. 
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, in which 
be delivers the Jews from captivity at Babylonz the 238th 
before Altzander's acceſſioni to Perka. | 
Cyras delivers the Fews according to Aeon edius, 
and the ald Chriſtians, in this his firſt ydaf over Perſia. 

s realty accedes to Perſia in this Mar. 
arius Mede, aſſiſted by Cyrus, takes 


yrus now really takes Babylon. 
and Zorobabel conduct the , | 
to build the'temple * 1 | 

iſt-of Cambyſes r. 8. 

iſt. Of Darius 1, ſon of Hyſtaſpis r. 46: | 

zd. The Jews obtain leave to rebuild the temple, un- 


der Jeſhua and Zoroba bel, agreeably to the edict of 


rus: | 
The temple finiſhed about February after the end 
of this'year-and at beginning of 7th, 
Iſt, Of Xerxes v. 21. | | | 
z2th. AMfuxergts admitted partner in the kingdom with 
Kerxes according fo Petauius. Xerxes died in this year ac- 
cording to Uſber.' Two corraptions madt by both on purpoſe to 
oe with their explanation of Daniel, tho' 10 years before 
the real atteſſion of Aﬀfaxerxes! ; 
Ezra goes up to Feruſalem in Uſver. 55 * 

h. Exru goes wh . in Nſepbus and Jactſon. 
iſt of Artaxertes t, cal ngimanus, r. 41. The 


Egyptlans rebel under Inarus. Ezra goes to Jeruſalem 


in Univ, Hiftory. 


: 


0 2 3d. Achemenes ſent to ſubdue Egypt in Diodorus and 


Petavits. 


804 sth. Megabyſus relieves Achamenes and ſubdues Egypt 


in Diodorus, Who is rightly followed by Calviſius 


only. | ; ' . ; 
1 j6th. "The 'Athenian Auriliaries quit Egypt about the 


end of this Julian year, the 6th. Achemenes invades 
Egypt acc# ding to Uſer and Prideaux, and Univ. Hiſtory. 
7th. Ezra carries preſents to Jeruſalem from Artax- 
erxes and all the Perſian Nobles for à ſacrifice, in 
thanks for the happy end of the rebellion in Egypt, 
and to heautify the temple. Euſebius rightly places 


| Ezra's journey here, and is fbllowed by Prideaux. If 


the Athenian Auxiliaries bad not now quitted Egypt, 
et at leaſt Egypt was reduced. .” 

gth. Tolmides takes Naupactus and burns the naval 

arſenal of the Lacedemonians. Megabyſus only now 

—— Egypt in Petavius, Uſber, Prideaux and Univ. 

Hiſtory. , 0 

rrth. Nebenffah goes up to Jeruſalem to rebuild the walls 
in Pętavius, Uſher and Univ. Hiſtory. Athenians quit 
Egypt in Uſber and Prideaux, 

The Athenian Auxiliariet quit Egypt in Univ. Hiſtory. 

16th. Artaxerxes wakes an inglorious peace with 


| Greece. 22 acth. Nehse- 
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no high prieſt, 3. L. | 
|. - Of Darius ad called Nothus, r. 19; in Ezra called 
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zoth. Nehemiah is ſent to * to _rebuild.the 
city walls, which is now firſt oppoſed by Sanballat. 


Euſebius and the antient Chriſtans place Nehemiah 


here, and are. rightly followed by Prideaux. The 
114th year before Alexander's conqueſt of Egypt and 
Perſia. Eliaſhib mentioned in Nchemiah. as being 


Darius. the Perſian; by which it appears, that" Ne. 
hemiah did not write his book until after the acceſ. 
fion at leaſt of Darius, poſſibly long. after Jus de- 
ceaſe, and before writing it Jaddua was high prieſt; 
but this might have been ſo late as the middle of Ar- 
taxerxes 2d; therefore Jaddua if then but lately be- 


come high prieſt, might have been alive at the con- 


queſt by Alexander. We have no knowledge of the age 
of Nchemiah at any period whatever: it is therfore 
wonderful thatPrideaux ſhould weaken the authenticit 
of this book ſo much, by ſuppoſing the x2th Ch. which 
| mentions Jaddua- to be an interpolation ; for which 
| there is not the leaſt pretence, nar any other corree- 


-y tion wanting, than of that error of - Joſephus in 


making Sanballat alive under Alexander, which, 
| tho' not impoſſible, is totally improbable ; yet even 
| this is no error, in-caſe he did not mean Nehemiah's 
Sanballet, but his ſon. | | | 
iſt. Of Artaxerxes 2d, called Mnemon, r. 46, Son te 
Darius and Paryſatis, the Daughter of Xerxes: mar- 
ried Statira and alſo one or two of his own Daughter, 
Egypt about this time rebelled again under Amyrtzu, 
toth. About this time Nehemiah poſſibly compoſed 
his book, and Jaddua now perhaps entered on the 
high prieſthood. Nehemiah being cu r to the 
king was probably young in the 2oth of [Artaz. I. 
and if zo then, would now be only 80: but Jaddus 
muſt _ have 4 655 60 years to be alive —_ you 
zoth. The Jewiſh" Chronicles confounding together this lin 
with pits 1, have miſled tans Hiforians, Scale 
ger and Mr. R. to place Nehemiah's Journey at this dale 
54 years only before Alexander. | 
31ſt. Phainabazus invades Egypt ſub eftatis initium ſays 
Diodorus, with both land army and navy; the land 
army might have approached in winter, yet the navy 
not until ſpring. But having not effected any thing 
material before the Nile began to rife, which is foon 
after Midſummer, the whole force returned to Syria. 
This ſhews, that the invaſion under Megabyſus be- 
fore muſt have ended about Midſummer in the 5th of 
Artax. 1, and that the year and half more of the 
Athenian Auxiligries would expire with his 6th year. 
iſt. Of Ochus v. 21. ö 
iſt. Of Arrogus r. 2. . 


| iſt, Of Darius 3d, called Codomaynus, 7. 4. 


iſt. Of Alexander, r. 8. 


ADDITIONS and: CORRECTIONS | 
In the SxcauD VOLUME. , 


p. 3. At end of 1ſt note add, . As the high- 
landers cut their hey chiefly from thoſe few flat mea- 
datos, Which generally are found at the entrance of 
a river into a loch, or at its exit from the loch, or 
at the confluence of two rivers, or near the exit 
of a river into the fea, it is poſſible, that the 
Scotch erſe word ver and the Welch gwair, hay, may 
be the ſame word, as Gibſon has perhaps luckily, 
though unknowingly, conjectured : but whether the 
nature of the ſituation, whence the hay is cut, gave 
name to the produce, or on the contrary the name 
of the produce to the ſituation of the meadows, 
whence it is. procured, muſt be left to thoſe who 
thoroughly gnderftand the Scotch erſe to determine.“ 
P. 7. I. 12. Wd in a note, „I ſince find, that M. 

Whitaker's etymology of /nt is only adopted from 
a conjecture of Baxter.“ 8 
P. 20. To end of iſt note add, This name 
Sel-Ente ſeems to have expreſſed among the Britons 
the ſame as South-ampton, in contradiſtinction to 
North-ampton ſituated on anather Antona in the north, 
For Macpherſon informs us (in Hiſt, G. Britt. p. 
2 $5.) that /olus in the erſe - 9 a (in Latin ). 
O'Halloran alſo ſays (in Introd. to Hiſt. of Ire- 
land) that in Iriſh- // means Jun; this ſeems an 
abbreviation of ſokes : hence then it appears, that 
Sol-ente means South-antona, *: "a 
P. 26. I. 7. Fer ** Debuit 20 Pachon,“ read, Quod 
ii annus Egyptiacus manſiſſet yagus, prout Perſi. 
cus, debmitet 20 Pachon, &c.” My extract with- 
out theſe additional words is too brief to convey 
the meaning of Golius. See the conſequence in 
gth correction. Moreover in my extract of Schick- 
ard's words, at p. 25, there ought to have been 
added his words, Die Jovis, after 14 Sy ald, and that 
this obſervation was made at Grand Cairo, | 
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Pi. 32. l. 8. 4e, Which is right, add, 4 f 
eee of, May.in 99g did really fall.gn 4 Ther 


.... et GE  CS Ns 
N. 1 re 958 Hoxe a4, "To the above computs 
| '» *Hons 1 have reckoned only gofdays from the be- 
© _* *ginning of Di to the end of the year, which is 
Tight; for che 8 ep goincnt were 1n that age added 
tt the end of the, Ich month Aban, not at the end 
of the 12th month Aphbirer; as is proved by Al- 
«| Fragajins, Aban- ma guing ue religui dies adjictuntu 
ad finem exti a menſium ordinem.” Allr. c. 2. The 
practice of adding theſe 5 days to the end of the 
- "22th month was not introduced until the eftabliſh- 

© «© "ment of the Gelalean year in 1079... 
2 34. To ſecond note add, In like manner in the 
chronologic tables of Cub Beigh pybliſhed by Gn. 
Fyius 1650, the era of Racgird commences on the 
Iöth of June in 634 3 
P. 35. To ſecond note add, None of our common 
tables of Chronology having given any account of 
*' the Julian days on which the ſeveral years of I. 
degird (commenced, I was forced to compute them 
mpyſelf: but 1 might have ſaved this trouble if! 
bad known that they are accurately marked by Gra- 
vius in Ulugh Beigh's Epoche celebriores abovemen- 
"i! tioned, and they agree exactly with my compu- 

Sa a N r 
P. 37. Expunge the whole note in this page. It 
had its riſe from, my having been too ble i my 
extract from Golius to convey his meaning. vec 
it enlarged in the 5th correction before this, Nov 
v0 the ſuppoſition there made being admitted, all the 
fubſequent dates and computations of Golius are 
Junſt and accurate; but foreign to our purpoſe, ex- 
cept that it follows neceſſarily from them, that in 
caſe Golius had proceeded to fix the Julian day of 
this eclipſe, he muſt in conſequence have placed it 

in the night between the 14th and 15th of my 
. | M. Frere 
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cette eclipſe ayait ẽtẽ obſervee en 
15 au 16 Jiar—c'eſt la nuit du 1 pau 16 Mai” and 
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M. Freret therefore is miſtakep in faying, . That 2 

Golius places this eclipſe between d e | 

-1bth, of, | are ny ertors in 

* allage (either of Freret him({elf or the preſs) that 
a 


May.“ Tbefe are ſo many errors-in this 


ſhall quote the chief part of it; for the Memoirs 


of the Academy ſeem to be compiled with as little 


accuracy . as the. . Trans. Freret aſſerts, 
that _acoording , to Golius “ Ibn * dit, qus 

gy pte la nuit du 
that Golius calculates, that Le 29 Ardibehiſt 
jour de l'eclipſe repondit au 25 du mg. mois ou 
du mois Tybi de Pagnee Egyptienne yague.:. ce 
jour repond au 20 Pachon dans 5 fixe 595 de 
Dioclehan, La. difference entre ces deux dates eſt 


dans Vannce vague Egyptienne de 250 jours, comme 
le prouye Golius par un methode 92 embarraſſee, 
qu'il ne ain pas de reformer: il ſuffit que la con- 


cluſion en ſoit juſte. Reflex. ſur Pannte Romaine 
M. Freret, Tom. 19, þ. 72 For 29 Ardibehiſt we 
ſhould read 25, &c. and for 595 de Dioclgſian read 


2 In ad. note I. ult, for e Vide 1.” read 
viz.“ and at end of it add, that the. Perſians 
reckoned their day from ſun riſe is confirmed by 
Ulugh Beigh, who ſays, Dies civilis - ſtatuĩitur 
ab arabibus & mahommedanis a principio noctis, 
ab aliis ab initio diei.“ cap. 1. Under aliis he can- 
not but include the Perſians, of whom ſome towns 
and Provinces are at this day remaining in Perſia 
compoſed of ſcarcely any except profeſſors of Ma- 
gianiſm. DIR 


P. 41. l. 25. After © Errors of the preſs” ſubjoin 


in a note, „In another obſervation of a ſolar 
eclipſe quoted by Mr. Coſtard as being in the year 
of Iſdegird 346, the 12th day of Adur, 18th of 
Rabia poſter :” for 18 read 15, In another obſerva- 
tion of a ſolar eclipſe, 347 year of 2 9 
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day of 'Chordad, 8 of Haziran,“ for 9, read 19 
It is 6bſervable, that moſt of theſe errors conſiſt 
in à figure 8 being put for 5; through what cauſe 
1 am ignorant, but in the long lift of errata ſub. 
joined to the ſubſequent vol. none of theſe erron 

1 W Foreeted. 1 5 3 fr Wet 
43. note 2. I. 6. For g wpa; read y wpa;. 

P. 44. 1. 16. Aſter the 15 Credit of Ibu 
. Younes” ſulhſoin in a note, „He flouriſhed be- 
. tween 996 and 1020, being aſtronomer to the 
Califf of Egypt, and made his own obſervations at 
Grand Cairot | Vives 

P. 76. In note to the laſt line add, "Newton's 
opinion, that Simeon Juſtus was the high prieſt 
cotemporary with Alexander is alſo confirmed by a 

tradition among the Jews themſelyes, but whether 

5 ij is to be found in any of their Chroniclts L am ig 


norant ; it is thus quoted by Scaliger. Neque vers 
Judæi ignorant Sanballeten feorrum Nana ab Alex. 


andiro impetraſſe veniam templi in monte Garizim ein- 
* Frruendi, eumque eundem efſe ſatentur, cujus meminerit 
 Nebemias: fed errant, quum eo tempore Simonem Fultun 
fummum Pontificem furſſe arbitrantur, non bore nm 
Emend. Temp. p. 589. This is ſuch authority a: 
Mr. R. himſelf approves, but at the ſame time it 
contains another rows proof of the abfurd con- 
traditions which ſubſiſt in the Jewiſh traditions.” 
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Doubts concerning the Tranſlation and Noten 
f the Biſhop of London, to the foe frft 
Chapters of ſarah. 


—- 


| HE. critical obſervations which haye 
been hitherto made public ſeem all 
to come under one or other of the three 
following clafſes : The #-/ claſs conſiſts of 
notes ſubjoĩned to ſome one book or work ;. 
conſequently theſe have ſcarcely any other 
connexion with each other, than that of 
tending to illuſtrate different paſſages of the 
ſame work or author. The fecond claſs 
conſiſts of illuſtrations concerning disjointed 
paſſages of different works or authors; 
theſt have conſequently little other con- 
nexipn than that-of being bound up toge- 
ther by the collector in one and the ſame 
volume. A third claſs conſiſts of incidental 
remarks on various . paſſages in different 
books and authors, introduced by a writer 
during the progteſs of ſome work of his 
own, in order to confirm, defend or i- 
luſtrate particular parts of it; theſe acquite 
a more intimate connexion both with each 
other and with the chief ſuhject than in 
either of the two foregoing caſes ; but they 
are defective in this reſpect, that they are 
Vox. II. =” generally - 
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* pony too brief, and too thinly ſcatterel 
in any work to enable readers to arrive at 
the proper object of criticiſin; which is, to 
teach others how to form juſt judgments 
of authors and books and the ſubjects of 
which they treat. I have therefore thought, 
that there ſtill remained a method of form- 
ing a fourth claſs, which ſeems to arrive 
"nearer to the profeſſed end of criticiſm: this 
is, by propoſing ſome principal ſubject to 
be illuſtrated, ſuch as that in my Reſearches 
of explaining doubtful and conteſted paſ- 
Jages in the Jewiſh Scriptures by means of 
a more accurate ſyſtem of prophane chro- 
9 and in the courſe of ones en- 
quiries and progreſs towards this end in 
view, by examining into a variety of other 
inferior ſubjects; which, though underparts, 
are however neceſſary and intermediate 
ſteps, on which a reaſoner muſt get firm 
footing, before we can arrive at any juſt con- 
cluſions in regard to that more important 
and ultimate object of our purſuits. By 
this method our critical enquities of ne- 
ceſſity become intimately connected through - 
out; they all in ſome degree reſt and de- 
pend upon each other, and all the ſeveral 
parts together aſſiſt in ſorming the whole 


into one connected and conſiſtent body of 
truths. 


1 1 
truths. This method will alſo in courſe 
engage a writer in an enquiry into a va- 
ricty of ſubjects and authors, together with 
ihe chief of the ſeveral opinions, conjec- 
tures or proofs alledged by them concerning 
any ſuch intermediate ſubject under conſi- 
deration; and by ſuch. an enlarged view we 
ſhall be better able to form a juſt judgment 
of the comparative merit of thoſe different 
authors, who have before treated of the 
ſame matter: nay perhaps hereby we ſhall 
diſcover. at laſt what are the truths, to 
which they might and ought to have arri- 
ved- through the means of their proofs and 
principles, but on account of many falſe 
conjectures intermixed and falſe reaſonings 
unhappily did not; which truths will often, 
as it were, of themſelves ſtart up to our 
view amidſt this colliſion and compariſon 
of their ſeveral opinions and arguments. To 
find out only defects in others through a 
mere pleaſure of detecting defects, is a leſs 
worthy object of purſuit; but if, while 
tracing out the numerous ways of error, we 
ſhall hereby be happily led to diſcover that 
private, latent, and hitherto undiſcovered 
path, which alone leads to truth; this will 
tend to a ſtill better purpoſe than that of 
juſt remarks on others, by enabling us to 

R 2 with 


* Ea 
withſtand on good grounds ſeduction into 
ſpecious and current errors through the 
names of illuſtrious authors, and inſtead of 
their ſyſtems of confuſion and contradiction 
by leading us into the regions of light and 
_ truth, amidſt ſurrounding harmony and 
conſiſtency on all ſides. This fourth claſs 
of critical inquiries will therefore perhaps 
teach us, that truth is at preſent often but 
thinly ſcattered throughout many large fo- 
los of - argumentation : that it viſits in his 
turn the whole circle of writers, but ſeldom 
long makes its abode with any one: few 
indeed are ſo unhappy as not ſometimes to 
ſtumble upon it, but ſcarce any ſo fortu- 
nate as to keep it always in poſſeſſion, and 
many ſeem ignorant of the prize within 
their hands, even when they have really 
obtained it. Laſtly then, this fourth claſs of 
_ criticiſm will ſerve, not only thus to enable 
-us better to pick out thoſe certain truths, 
which are hid amidſt volumes of current 
errors; but alſo to correct in time thoſe 
few errors which may flide into works 
more pregnant with merit and truth, before 
they have gained eſtabliſhment from au- 
thority: the former of theſe two objects 
will occur oftneſt in my Reſearches, the lat- 
ter will form chiefly the contents of my 
| preſent 
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et doubts concerning this learned and 
valuable illuſtration of Iſaiah. Our pro- 


poſed examination indeed of theſe notes on 


the prophecies of Iſaiah, as well as alfo 
my foregoing Remarks on Mr. Richardſon's 
miſtakes concerning the hiſtories of Exra 
and Nehemiah, are properly a part of that 
ultimate object propoſed by my Re/earches 


concerning chronology; and therefore ought 


not in point of right order to have been 
brought forward until I arrived at the ages 
in queſtion- in the due courſe of my Re- 
ſearches, one being long before our foun- 


dation date, and the other after it; but 


the publication of theſe two late works 


tempted me to anticipate, theſe ſubjects be- 
fore their Time: if therefore I have or ſhall 


make uſe of ' hiſtoric facts or dates, which 


ſhall not ſeem to be ſufficiently proved, 


they will depend for farther proof upon my 
Reſearches concerning thoſe ages; and it is 
the juſt application of them in order to ex- 
plain the words of thoſe ſacred writers 

which does alone come under our conſi- 
deration at preſent. | 

But in order that theſe anticipated ſub- 
jets or any of thole intermediate ones, 


which are neceſſary links in the courſe of 


our Reſearches may not interrupt or delay 
too 


* 
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too long our chain of reaſoning there, I 
have —— contrived to carry on two 
volumes together; that while the Reſearches 
are advancing in one, I may collect into 
the other, in the form of ſeparate Diſſerta- 
tions, all ſuch intermediate ſubjects as thus 
ſhall ſerve to elucidate and confirm any po- 
ſitions advanced there without proof; or 
elſe that, when 1 have given there two or 
three ſufficient- proofs, I may reſerve for 
this collective volume all leſs direct and 
more | doubtful ones, which, however, 
by explaining paſſages in various books may 
contribute to throw light on other authors 
and ſubjects, beſides that for which they 
are more particularly adduced. 

The prophetic books of the Jewiſh Scrip- 
tures as well as the hiſtoric, contain a very 
curious field for enquiry to an Hiſtorian, 
Chronologer and Antiquary, independently 
of their importance, to a Chriſtian ; becauſe 
accounts are interſperſed there relative to 
events, manners, nations and ages, con- 
cerning which very few anecdotes have 
been preſerved in prophane hiſtories: and 
as the uſefulneſs of theſe books to a Chriſ- 
tian will be improved and ſtrengthened by 
the juſt critical enquiries of the-other three 
clafſes of readers, the latter therefore be- 

come 


( ng ] 
come the firſt object of examination, al- 
though the Chriſtian uſe is the firſt in point 
of importance. Moreover, the enquiries of 
the Hiſtorian, Chronologer and Antiquary 
ate not only the firſt in order, but alſo the 
moſt extenſive in their application; becauſe 
thoſe facts and dates in the Jewiſh Prophe- 
cies, which ſhall by ſuch critical enquiries 
be well eſtabliſhed as certain, will become 
equally concluſive among free thinkers as 
among Chriſtians: for while the Chriſtian 
juſtly claims credit to the certainty of events 
related in the Jewiſh-prophecies from this 
circumſtance, ' namely, becauſe they had 
been predicted by divine inſpiration before 
they took place; ſo when the free thinker 
becomes compelled by critical enquiries to 
acknowledge and' believe the certainty of 


the facts related there, although indeed for * 


different reaſons from the Chriſtian, he 
becomes obliged in - conſequence to have 
recourſe to the perverſe and prepoſterous 
ſuppoſition, that the events muſt have really 
happened before the prophecies were put 
together: bur then this very ſuppoſition 


*.< The author of the book of Daniel appears 
plainly, from the laſt chapter of his book, to be a 
writer of things paſt, after a prophetical manner, and 
to haye lived after divers of the events that he feems 

ug to 
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to prophecy of; which was a method of writing uſed 


6 
at the ſame time affords an argument alſo in 
favor of the authenticity of the-prophetic 
books themſelves ;* for it proves, that they 
mult at lateſt have been compiled very ſoon 
after the events took place, while” they 
were yet freſh in the memories of men, 
and before there was opportunity for their 


being corrupted by tradition. Thus then 


the authenticity of ſuch ſcriptural facts and 
dates, as ſhall be well eſtabliſhed by criti- 
cal enquiry, neceſſarily draws ' after it an 


acknowledgment even from free thinkers ' 


themſelves of the antiquity and authenti- 


city of the contents of the prophetic books; 
and their denial of the reality of the pro- 


phecies has no other effect than to ſubſti- 
tute good human teſtimony for the events 


in queſtion inſtead of that which is divine. 
It is in this ſenſe then and under this diſ- 


0 71S] | 


both among the Jews and Chriſtians as well as Pa- 


rical nor yet prophetic books do in rea 


gans (ſee ad b. of Efdras in Apocr.) but though the 
ok of Daniel be wrote after ſuch events as ſeem 
clearly referred to therein; yet, like the Jewiſh hiftori- 
cal books; it ſets forth facts very imperfectly, and often 


contrary to other hiſtorical relations.“ Collin's Scheme 


| of literal Prophecy, p. 155. Now if it ſhall r by 


our critical enquiries, that neither Tag Jew hiſto- 

| ity ſet forth 
facts contrary to other hiſtoric relatious, then they 
become ſtill more authentic regiſters of antient events. 


tinction 


* 1 


tiaction that I refer for the truth of facts 


to the contents of the prophetic books, 


equally with reſpect to the free thinker as 
Chriſtian, namely, from a conviction that 
among Chriftian readers the credit of thoſe 
contents is ſupported by a belief of divine 
inſpiration ; and alſo, that even among the 


free thinking claſs it is ſtill ſupportable by 


good human teſtimony; my conclufions - 
therefore will apply equally to both claſſes 
of readers. As to any proofs, which may be 
drawn from the prophetic books in favor 
of Chriſtian revelation, to aſcertain theſe. 


is foreign to my Doubts; Which will be | 


confined ſolely to illuſtrate the facts them- 
ſelves and the meaning of the writer, with 


the concomitant circumſtances of time and 


place and other ſimilar particulars: when 
theſe ſhall be once rightly eſtabliſhed, they 
become principles of reaſoning common to 
all parties, and an equal right will ſtill re- 
main for each to draw what inferences 
think themſelves able to maintain, conſiſ- 
tently with a conſcience at the bar of 
Reaſon and Judgment. 

The learned Tranſlator of Iſaiah intro- 
duces his notes by giving a brief ſummary 
of the hiſtory of thoſe times; in the con- 
cluſion of which he has theſe words: © In 

Vor. II. 8 the 
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the 4th year of his reign, Shalmanefer king 
of Aſſyria invaded the kingdom of Iſrael, 
took Samaria, and carried away the Iſ- 
raelites into captivity ; and replaced them 
by a different people ſent from his own 
country. Now there is great reaſon to 
doubt the truth of the fact here aſſerted, 
that it was Shalmaneſer who replaced the 
Iſraelites by @ different, people ; for it was in 
reality Eſarhaddon the 2d king after Shal- 
maneſer. Joſephus indeed on the ſtrength 
of an ambiguous paſſage in 2 Kings attri- 
buted this act to Shalmaneſer*®, but Uſher 
and Prideaux, after other modern critics, 
have corrected his error on the evidence of 
a leſs ambiguous paſlage in ſcripture+ ; one 
would have wiſhed therefore not to have 
ſeen this exploded error revived again upon 
the credit of ſuch an authority as the tranſ- 
lator, unleſs he had ſubjoined ſome good 
reaſons to ſupport it. The words in 2 K. 
% And the king of Aſſyria brought men 
from Babylon” are indeed ſo wanting in 
preciſion, that they may appear to refer to 


„Antiq. 9. 14.---* And the king of Aſſyria 
brought men from Babylon,” &c. 2 Kings xVil. 24+ 
+ We do ſacrifice unto your God, fince the days 
of Efarhaddon' king of Aſſur, who brought us vP 
hither.” Ezra iv. 2. | 0 
| 8 
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the before mentioned king Shalmaneſer, 
the /ame who carried the Iſraelites away; 
but they may alſo refer to a later king: 
accordingly in Ezra'we- are informed by the 
"deſcendents of thoſe men ſrom Babylon, ' 
that it was the later king Eſarhaddon, Who 
brought them into Samaria : and this ſeems. 
to be confirmed alſo by Ifaiah, who, as 
we ſhall find reaſon to think, - prophecies of 
| this very event in ch. xiv. ver. 1 and 2, 
a prophecy, like many others in Iſaiah, er- 
roneouſly ſuppoſed by the tranſlator and 
other moderns to refer to a much later 
event, the return of the Jews from Babylon 
after the 70 years captivity. But however 
this may be, I doubt ſtill farther whether 
the Tranſlator has not himſelf in another 
place contradicted this his own account: 
for in his note to chapter 7, 8, he ſays, 
* That it was Eſarhaddon who carried -away 
the remains of the 10 tribes, which had 
been left by Tiglath-Pilefer and Shalma- 
neſer, and who planted. the country with 
new inhabitants.” Either this is a contra- 
diction to the former account, or Samaria 
was planted with new inhabitants by 301 
kings, which being a ſingular opinion ſtands 
in need of confirmation; others indeed 
have ſuppoſed (and only ſuppoſed without 

| 8 3 proof) 
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proof) that Iſraelites were carried aay 

— but I know of none per 2 
ever before ſuppoſed that Babylonians were 

brought to Samaria by bot“. 
The Tranſlator ſays farther, * That He. 
zekiah was not deterred by this alarming 
example from refuſing to pay the tribute to 
the king of Aſſyria, which had been im- 
poſed on Ahaz. Now I doubt that this 
- account attributes to Hezekiah a raſhneſs 
and want of political diſcretion, for which 
there is no ſufficient evidence in ſcripture: 
on the contrary ſcripture expreſtly places 
this rebellion of Hezekiah before that alarm - 
ing example of the total deſtruction of the 
kingdom of Iſrael, and not after it. The 
only place (I think) where it is mentioned 
is in 2 Kings, chapter xviii. 7. where we 
read, that Hezekiah rebelled: againſt the 
king of Aſſyria, and ſerved him not; and 


Patrick indeed aſſerts this in his note to Ezra iv. 
3. Eſarhaddon brought a ſecond. colony after that 
brought by Salmanaſſer:“ but he gives no proof of 
it, and directly contradicts it in two other p as 
mim note to 2 Kings xvii. 24. This was not done b 
dalmanaſſer, but by his ſon Eſarhaddon, v. Ezra iv. 2. 
Again in note to 2 Kings xix. 37. Eſarhaddon was 
the king that ſent a colony to people Samaria, as 
obſerved before from Ezra iv. 2.“ 80 that his firſt WM 
aſlertion ſeems to have been made by miſtake a | 
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this i is intermixed with the men 


of other actions of Hezekiah, which all 
ſeem to have been previous to the expedi- 
tion of Shalmaneſer againſt Samaria; for 
this expedition is not related until two verſes 
afterward, and was not until the 4th of Heze- 
kiah. A few verſes after this laſt event 
occurs the relation of Senacherib's attack up- 
on Hezekiah in his 14th year; where, again, 
on the contrary he confeſſes, That he 
has offended ; return from me, that which 
thou putteſt on me I will bear; but in 
this recantation no mention is made that 
the offence was begun ſince the deſtruction 
of Samaria by Shalmaneſer and not before. 
And beſides the above direct teſtimony in 2 
Kings, other particulars alſo confirm that it 
was begun before: for we find that Hoſea | 


the king of Iſrael, whom Shalmaneſer at- 


tacked, had entered into conſpiracy with 
So king of Egypt“; therefore it is probable 


that there was before the 4th of Hez. a con- 


federacy of- ſeveral States in Paleſtine ſup- 
ported by the king of Egypt to refuſe obe- 
dience to the Aſſyrians; into which Heze- 


* The king of Aſſyria found conſpiracy in Ho- 
ſhea': for he had ſent meſſengers to So king of Egypt 
and brought no preſent to the king'of Ayr, 

2 Chr. xvli. 4+ * , 


kiah 
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kiah mi ight perhaps have entered, or at 
leaſt: Habs taken advantage of this con- 
federacy to refuſe the uſual tribute, and 
more conſiſtently with his wonted 
litical prudence, than he could after- 
wards have rebelled folely by himſelf. It 
ſhould ſeem, that the cĩty of Tyre alſo had 
entered into this confederacy; for Shalma- 
neſer, immediately after the deſtruction of 
Samaria, attacked the Tyrians*, a better 
and nearer morſel for a conqueror than je- 
ruſalem in the mountains; but the war 
protracted above 5 years, Shalma- 
neſer died, and thus Hezekiah eſcaped his 
puniſhment until the expedition of che ſuc- 
ceſſor Senacherib; which we find to have 
been equally levelled againſt Egypt as Pa- 
leſtine, and thus all the members of the 
confederacy felt the effects of it in their 
turn. This laid the foundation for that 
future enmity between the Aſſyrian empire 
and Egyptians, which ended at laſt in the 
deſtruction of the kingdom of Egypt; whoſe 
policy had ever remained the ſame, that of 
drawing the ſeveral: ſtates of Paleſtine into 
a league ___ the Aflyrians in order to 
form out of thoſe ſtates a barrier in favour 


* Foſephus Antiq. 9. 14. e | 
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of Egypt; and while it thus oſtenſibly held 
out offers of aſſiſtance to ſupport them, in 
reality it only ſought at their expence 
to keep danger at a greater diſtance from 
itſelf. It was to this deceitful policy of 
Egypt, though in later times, that Eze- 
chiel alludes, when he denounces woe againſt 
it,“ becauſe it had been a {ſtaff of reed to 
the houſe of Iſrael“: and that Egypt had 
played the fa 5 in regard to Heze- 
kiah is a flerted by Rabſhakeh in his 
ſpeech to this King in Iſaiah, to which ſpeech 
Ezechiel above ſeems to refer. Rabſhakeh 
faith, * What is this confidence, wherein 
thou truſteſt, that thou rebelleſt againſt me? 
Lo, thou truſteſt in the ſtaff of this broken 
reed, on Egypt, whereon if a man lean it 
will go into his hand and pierce it; fo is 
Pharoah king of Egypt'to all that. truſt in 
him ;” (36. 4.) not meaning to deſcribe the 
deceitful conduct of that particular king of 
Egypt on the throne, but the general po- 
licy of them all towards the inhabitants of 
Paleſtine. This connection of Egypt with 
ſome of the chiefs of Jeruſalem, if not with 
Hezekiah, is alſo confeſſed by laiah+. 


1 | 

+ Chap. xxx. & xxxi. in ver. 1. inſtead of © who 
cover with a covering,“ the tranſlator renders at, 
. © who ratify conyenants,” viz. with the Egyptians. 
» Have 
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Have we then any reaſon to preſume, that 
theſe covenants were only of later date 
than the 6th of Hezekiah, in which the 
kingdom of Samaria was deſtroyed, tho 
before his 14th? or ſhall we. not rather 
conclude that Hezekiah had entered into 
the confederacy with Egypt and ' Samaria 
as early as his acceſſion, and at the time 
when he is actually faid to have rebelled. 
apainft Aſſyria? That it was thus, ſeems con- 
firmed ſtill farther by the friendly inter- 
courſe, which at the acceffion of Hezekiah - 
ſubſiſted between the kingdoms of Judah ' 
and. Iſrael, inſtead of their late enmity: 
for we read in 2 Chronicles, that Heze-" 
kiah in his firſt year ſent through all the 
tribes of Iſrael to come to the Paſſover, 
which he celebrated at Jeruſalem, (30. 1.) 
and that many of them came; (ver. 11 
and 18.) alſo, that after the Paſſover the 
worſhippers proceeded not only through 
Iudah but alfo through the two chief tribes 
X of Iſrael, Ephraim and Manaſſeh, and{brake 
down the Idols and Groves (31. 1.) More- 
over Pekah, the chief enemy of Judah, being 
ſlain by the preſent king Hoſhea, before the 
acceſſion of Hezekiah, and the kingdom of 
Syria being alſo deſtroyed by the Aſſyrian 
king, both theſe events would naturally 
R unite 
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unite again the kingdoms: of Iſrael and 
Judah, to hoth of hom the Aſſytian king 


muſt have now a La common and dan- 
rous enemy; for in the reign of Pekah 
iglah Pileſer had taken away many cities 


from Iſrael (a2 Kings xv. 29.) and ſince the 
acceſſion of Hoſea Shalmaneſer had come 
againſt, him and exacted tribute (xvii. 3.) f 
neither had even Ahaz king of Iſrael ef- 
caped ; for Tiglah Pileſer, though Tent for 
by him as a friend, had exacted great pre- 
ſents from him, “ and diſtreſſed him, but 
helped him not.” (2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 
Theſe events therefore would naturally 
unite; both kingdoms in a common league 
with the king of Egypt and others againſt 
the Aſſyrians. So that every light afforded 

by ſcripture as well as elſewhere confirms, 
that the rebellion of Hezekiah preceded the 
deſtruction, of Samatia, and I know of no- 
thing to countenance. the ſuggeſtion of the 
tranſlator | of its being - ſub/equent to that 
alarming. example, except the ſingle autho- 
rity of Prideaux*. This true account does 
indeed {till ſhew, that Hezekiah was duped. 
by the king of Egypt in common with 
many of his neighbors; but that has been 
Uher leaves it undetermined at what time He- 
zckiah rebelled, and the commentators likewiſe. 
Jackſon rightly undevſtands it to have been at the 


acceſhon, of Hezekiah, Fel. I. p. 317. —_ 
Vol. II. ＋ 175 the 
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the fate of many à ſhrevod mat, 0 1s 
an; dbjettion. to his political Uiſeretioh” of 
no account in comparifon of the” raſhneſs 
aſcribed to him by the tranſlator, in rehelling 
ſingly and unſupported notwithſtanding the 
fatal-cataſtrophe to Samara; a/raſhijeſs nei- 
ther juſtifiable by his religiou % fach any 
more than recontileable to Hiſtory and 
human prudence: ſince all 'the prophecies 
witil: that time and under Ahaz iſſued by 
Iſaiah, contained denunciations of the 

greateſt calamities to Judah from the kings 
8 Aſſyria, (chap. vii. and vill) and” 
not withſtanding its late puniſhment by civil 
wars between Judah and Iſrael; '*©. God's 


wrath was not turned away but ſttetched 


out ſtill.“ (ix. 21.) Prideaux therefore has 
done great injuſtice to the character of Heze- 
kiah, while be has thus induſtriouſly — * 
to repreſent him to be confident 

what is written of bim, as well as 8 
from him; by making him ruſh into need - 
leſs danger in order to exaggerate” his re- 
liance on the Lord, in contradictibn to the 
hiſtoric teſtimony of ſcripture® and all ſober 
political diſcretiop, and in defiatice alfo of 
the moſt carly prophecies of Tfaiah, not con- 
tradicted uatil after the invaſion, had begun; 
for until then Tiaiah had held out no other 
comfort to Hezekiah than that of a remnant 
being left, after deſtruction of the reſt, 


* 
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The Title to Iſaiah, writ by the Prophet him- 


HE Tranſlator ſays, in his notes 

to Ch. I. « Vitringa has very ju- 
diciouſly ſuppoſed, that the former part of 
the title was originally prefixed to the ſingle 
prophecy [contained in this Chapter] and 
that when the callectian of all Ifaiah's pro- 
phecies was made, the enumeration of the 
kings of Judah was added, to make it at the 
ſame time a proper title to the whole book,” 
Now I doubr, whether commentators have 
not been too laviſh in ſ#ppo/ing without ſuf- 
ficient grounds, that additions and interpo+ . 
lations have been made in the Scriptural 
books, from time to time, in later ages, by 
editors or collectors: and particularly with 
reſpect to the prophetic books, altho' all their 
titles expreſſly informs us, that both the 
titleand bodyare the works of thoſe prophets 
themſclves, whoſe names they bear; yet Vi- 
tringa is here commended as judicious for 
not believing them, and for rather ſuppoſing 
both that the titie is in part an interpolation, 
and alſo that the body of the prophecies them- 
ſelves were not put together in their preſent 
form by Iſaiah himſelf, but only a collection of 
them made by ſome later unknown hand, in 
Vol. II. T U ſome 
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me unknown age. Although ſuch a manus 
facture of the ſcriptural books by various hands 
may not indeed deſtroy, yet doubtleſs it will 
contribute to diminiſh the credit and authen- 
ticity of them in the eyes of captious, if not 
of . readers likewiſe; and will at leaſt 

render it difficult to diſtipguiſh between the 
original words of the jw. w6Y and thoſe of 
the collector and interpolator. Moreover, 
the firſt and moſt natural preſumption with 
reſpect to a ſacred Author as well as any 
3 one, is, that the work, which bears 

is name, is both compoſed and arranged 
by himſelf; and critical inquiries ought firſt 
to point out unanſwerable objections to that 
preſumption, beforę the contrary can be 
reaſonably admitted. But where have any 


ſuch critical objections been hitherto. pre- 


ſented to the public with reſpe& to the 
Jewith prophets ? In truth I know of none; 
A haſty apinian only ſeems to have been taken 

by ſome, and too readily adopted by all 
— that the prophecies are put together 
without any regard to order ; hence it has 
been as baſtily concluded, that they were not 
put together by the authors themſelves, but 
collected by ſome later hands; and hence 
again it has been as haſtily admitted, that 
a collector of the body of the work might 
eaſily become an interpolator in the - 

an 
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and elſewhere, in order, as the tranſlator 
ſays to make it a proper title to the whole 
book.” Such ſevere accuſations againſt the 
originality of the prophetic books ought to 
be built upon ſome ſolid foundation: yet I 
doubt again whether the whole be not 
founded upon mere miſtake and wanton 
not judicious ſuppoſition ; for neither does the 
fact appear evident that the Prophecies are in 
reality put together in dz/order, but rather 
with plain marks of ſuch oratorical order 
and ſkill}, as might be expected in artleſs 
ages, and alſo with ſome viſible marks of 
human diſcretion in the prediction of things 
unſeen z neither in conſequence ought it to 
be concluded, that theſe prophecies were 
only collected at random-atterwards, and not 
arranged in their preſent form by the authors 
themſelves; neither in courſe will there any 
longer appear convenient opportunities, 
here a collector may be ſuppoſed to ſlide 

into an interpolator, whenever a commen- 
tator ſhall think fit to make the-/uppoſition. 
We know the uſe which Simon contrived, and 
other Papiſts have and would wiſh to make 
of this ſuppoſition of frequent collections, ad- 
ditions and interpolations, being made by o- 
thers in regard to the Scriptural books, which 
15, to prove, that Proteſtants mult themſelves 
| > Us have 
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have recourſe to eccleſiaſtic tradition for the 
authenticity of thoſe very books of Scripture, 
which they eſteem their rule of faith. It 
was with that view, that Simon deſcants ſo 
much in this ſtrain, which Vitringa approves, 
« Les propheties n'ont pas <te tout-à- fait 
compoſèes par les prophetes de la maniere 
qu'elles ſont preſentment ; mais ceux, qui 
les ont recueillies, y ont inſerè d'autres actes 
a loccaſion de quelques hiſtoires, qui pou- 
voient ſervir a Veclaircifſement de ces Pro- 
pheties. a quoi Von doit ajouter ce qui eſt 
la tete de chaque prophetie, &c. Hf. 
Crit. c. 6. The purpoſes theſe aſſertions 
are deſtined to ſerve, is thus pointed out 
in his preface. Les grands changemens, 
qui ſont ſurvenus aux exemplaires de la Bible 
ruinent entierement le principe des Proteſ- 
tans, qui ne conſultent que les meſmes ex- 
emplaires de la maniere qu'ils ſont aujour- 
' & hui, &c.” But whatever may be the truth 
with reſpect to the other ſcriptural books, 
yet in regard to the prophetic ones it is a 
ſubject not hitherto ſufficiently examined, al- 
though indeed one on which the above judg- 
ment has been approved by candid and 
learned Proteſtants. Let us therefore now en- 
deavour to inveſtigate the truth at the bar of 
criticiſm; and the rather, becauſe it = 


be neceſſary firſt of all to ſtate the true na- 
ture of the argumentative order, which pre- 
vails in the patriotic viſion of each prophet, 
before we can form any juſt concluſion con- 
cerning the chronologie order of the events 
refer ted to in Iſaiah or any other.. | 
The Hebrew word, rendered--vi/or by 
the tranſlator, is indeed in the ſingular num- 
ber; yet Le Clerc has thought proper to turn 
it into the plural, vans, under a like pre- 
tence as with the tranſlator, that hereby it 
would be made a more fit title to the 
whole book, which contains many viſions: 
but this is a very inſufficient reaſon; for in 
like manner Hoſea and Micah intitle the 
whole book af their prophecies inthe ſingular 
« The word of the Lord that came unto me, 
&c.” although by the concluſion of the title 
it appears, that the divine word came to them 
at different times, in three or four different 
reigns. As Vitringa had no better reaſon than 
by von being ſingular for -/uppofing this 
title © The viſion of Haiah” to have been 
originally prefixed to the jingle prophecy. in 
the firſt chapter, one can diſcover here no 
claim he has to the appellation: of judicious. 
It might with more propriety be preſumed 

* Vertimus plurali Viſa, quia hæc inſeriptio eſt to- 
tivs libri, qui multa Vila complectitur. Not. in Iſaiam. 
. to 
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(if it be not a ſubject too weak to bear an 
argument) that Ifaiah intitled his whole work, 
# Vion in the ſingular, becauſe he had ſo 
arranged and connected the ſeveral prophe- 
cies together, that they formed but one 
whole work of religious and patriotic ex- 
Hortation, though conſiſting of various co- 
herent parts; juſt as Homer and Virgil 
formed each but one Epic Poem out of va- 
rious connected epiſodes. This preſump- 
tion, however, ariſing from the title, will be 
found ſo confirmed by the connexion 
throughout the body of the work, that we 


ſhall be able to diſcover no good reaſon for 


ſuppoſing again with Vitringa, that this was 
collected at random by others, and not put 
together in its preſent form by the prophet 
himſelf, whoſe name it bears; fince the 
author will appear to have had in view be- 
fore him a very conſiſtent plan and coherent 
method in the arrangementof the ſeveral parts. 

That this title“ The Vifion of Ifaiah” 
is at leaſt both ancient and alſo quoted in 
Scripture as the title to the whole book, 
is juſtly confirmed by Tremellius and the 
tranſlator from 2 Chr. xxxii, 32; where 
the writer refers his readers for a far- 
ther account of the acts of Hezekiah 
to the ion of 1/aiah ; but theſe acts 
| -, > _ 
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are interſperſed through the book, not 
reſtrained to the firſt prophecy ; moreover, 
neither Jerome among the ancients, nor 
T- emellius, Huetjus, or Lowth among the 
moderns, ſeem to have entertained any ſuch 
doubt as Vitringa and the tranſlator con- 
cerning the originality of the title; on the 
contrary, Tremellius and Huetius exprefily 
aſcribe the whole of it to Iſaiah himſelf *. 
Le Clerc alſo ſays nothing to the contrary; 
yet perhaps he might entertain ſome doubt 
about it, ſince he ſeems to doubt concern- 
ing the title to Jeremiah +, concerning 
which there is much leſs room for doubt: 
for both in Jeremiah and Ezechiel the titles 
ſpeak of thoſe prophets in the firſt perſon; 
whereby they evidently claim the prophets. 
for their authors. Ezechiel ſays, It came 


» Continetur verſy primo libri totius infcriptio— 
auctor ſeu potius ſcriptor Iſaias. Tremell : not. 1. 

Viſa, que toto opere narrantur 4 regnis ib oblata 
fuiſſe ſcribit Ifaias. Dem. Evang. prop. I de Iſaia. ſ. 3. 

7 Jeremias, vel qui hanc inſcriptionem vaticiniis 
ejus prefixit, ſignificat, &c. Le Clerc at writing this, 
in 1710, ſeems to have forgot what he had ſaid in 
his Sentiment fur I Hiſtoire of Simon, in 168 5, Les 
auteurs de ce Livre [Nehemiah] parlant a la pre- 
miere perſonne, on ne peut pas douter, que ce ne 
ſoient des gens, qui ont vecu a Jeruſalem dans le 
meme temps que les chaſes qu'ils racontent fe ſont 
paſſces. Lertr, 8. 
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10 paſs. in the goth year, as Iwas among 
the captives I ſaw viſions the word of the 
Lo d came unto! me—-and J looked.“ In 
Jeremiah we read in like manner The 
words of Jcremiah to whom the word of the 
Lord came in the days of Joſiah, &c.—then 
the word of the Lord came unto me.” Can 
criticiſm ſuggeſt here the leaſt reaſonable 
doubt, that the . prophets were not them- 
ſelves; the writers. of theſe introductions as 
well as of the body of the work P If it be 
objected, that the Hebrew pronoun tranſ- 
lated im is often corrupted into me; yet this 
cannot be the caſe here, becauſe it is 
added, Then: faid J, ah Lord, behold 1 
cannot ſpeak. - But the Lord ſaid unto me, 
&c.” The ambiguity of the Hebrew is alſo 
to be much lamented, but this want of 
preciſion equally weakens the attacks of hy- 
reriticiſm as the defences raiſed . againſt it. 
And ſtill farther the titles to both theſe Pro- 
phets, as well as to Amos are ſo inter- 
woven with the ſubſequent contents, as to 
carry with them every appearance of origi- 
nality: fince then by, theſe examples we 
find fimilar introductions to have been ſuit- 
able to the manner and practice of that 
age and that claſs of writers; analogy de- 


mands, ' that we allow the like originality to 
the 


11 


the titles of Iſaiah and other prophets, which 
contain no ſuch ſpecific evidence either way. 

In fine, this /uppoftion in Vitringa of a 
want of- originality in the title to If iah is 
only a ſmall ſhoot from that main root of 
error, the ſuppoſition of a total want of order 
in the body of the work; it being eaſily 
conceived, that they who could tack to- 
gether the latter without method, might as 
eaſily patch up the former without propriety, 
the office of an interpolator being but a ſmall 
remove from that of a collector : let us there- 
fore next examine whether there be any 
better foundation for this latter accuſation: 


— 
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The Prophecies of Execbiel, Frremiab, Iſaiah, 
and others, arranged agreeably to the Order 
of hiſtoric Accompliſhment, or oratorical Ar- 


gumentation, whenever they depart from the 
Oraer of Delivery. 


ITH whom the ſuppoſition of 
diſorderly arrangement in all the 

books of prophecy originated, Whether a- 
mong the commentators or free-thinkers, I 
cannot pretend to determine; it was, how- 
ever, very early and greedily ſwallowed by 
Voz. II. X — voy 
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both; by the latter as matter of objection to 
the ſcriptures *, by the former through 
want of attention : and from the time of Je- 
rome and of Tremellius, down to that of 
the tranſlator, ſo univerſally has this fact 
been taken for granted, that no one has 
ſo much as thought it neceſſary to produce 
proofs of the fact, or even to examine the 
truth of it; no, not Huetius himſelf, who 
is in all other reſpects a ſtrenuous advocate 
for the authenticity of the ſcriptures +. If 


* Philoſophus Theologico-Politicus libri hnjus 
auctoritatem elevat hoc argumento, quod non is ipſe 
fit Liber, quem Vaticinia ſua conjecit Iſaias, fed 
tantum compilatio fragmentorum libri hujus, que ut 
fors tulit hinc inde collecta, potiſſimum vero ex 
Chronieis regum Juda et Iſrael, et in hoc quod habe- 
mus volumen compacta ſunt; atque id vult adverſus 
reliquos prophetarum libros valere. Rationes cur ita 
ſentiat has habet, quod diſturbato ordine ac perverſo 
digeſtæ ſint Iſaiz prophetiæ, nec eam tueantur ſeriem, 
qua primum ab auctore inter ſe collocatæ ſunt; quod 
certum ſit preterea, ex rabbinorum ſententia ſub 
Manaſſe quoque Iſaiam Vaticinia edidiſſe, quorum 
in ipſius libro reperire liceat omnino ities, Wigan 
hæc facile diſſolvimus: nam quoad confuſum ordinem, 
vel inde maxime appareat non effe id humane mentis 
opus, res conſertè contextè que explicantis, et rati- 
onum cohærentiam ſequentis, ſed aflatu potius cæleſti 
inſtinctæ et agitatz, ac res futuras per interciſa et 
ſalebroſa pandentis oracula, quorum obſcuritas per 
ipſos demum eventus rerum erat illuſtranda. Huet. 
de Iſaia. | 
© + In Prophetis, maximeque in Ezechiele et Jeremia 

| | | nequa- 
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the ſubjoined anſwers of Huetius and Le 
Clere to the objection of pretended diſorder 
in the prophecies were ſufficient, namely, to 
this purport, that Spiritus propbeticus non eft 
ſpiritus chronologicus, there would be an end 
at once of all proof from the apparent diſor- 
der in the prophecies that they could not 
have been put together by the prophets 


themſelves; for according to the tenor of 


— regum et temporum ordo ſervetur, ſed 
præpoſtere, quod juxta hiſtoriam poſtea factum fit, 
Prius referri, et quod prius geſtum fit, poſtea; alind 
enim eſt hiftoriam, aliud prophetiam ſcribere. Hie- 
ronym. not. in Jerem. c. 21. | 

Ad ordinem quod attiner, certum eſt neque Pro- 


phetas, neque Sacerdotes (per quos Prophetiæ in ſa- 


crarium relate ſunt) ſemper habuifle temporum ra- 
tionem. Trem, not. 1.—Grotius hæc ad tempora, 
Maccahaicis ſueceſſerunt refert, quaſi Propheta in 
ſuis vaticiniis temporum rationem haberet : ſed ſpi- 
ritus propheticus non eſt, ut fic loquar, ſpiritus Chro- 
nologicus: Le Clerc, not. 4. Cap 6b. l/aig- 

Nec enim ſemper temporis ordint congruit ratio va- 
ticiniorum, in quibus ache tapdlepoy 1zpe* occurrit, 
Huctius. Dem. Evang. prop. 4. de 1/cin, ſect. 3. 

The ſixth chapter is by moſt interpreters thought to 
be the firſt in arder of his prophecies : but this per- 
haps may not be ſo; for Iſaiah is ſaid in the general 
title of his prophecies, to have prophecied in the time 
of Uazziah— not that Iſaiah's prophecies are placed in 
exact order of time: chapters 2. 3. 4. 5- ſeem by in- 
ternal marks to be antecedent to chapter 1. Tran/&er 
n note 1. to ch. 6. | 
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theſe anſwers, no order of any kind ought to 
be expected from prophets, in regard to what 
is delivered by divine inſpiration ; but the 
real truth is, that this anſwer will not ſtill 
excuſe the prophets for neglecting to mark 
the right order of time, in which the ſeveral 
prophetic truths were communicated to them, 
this order of compilation being a matter 
ſubject to the guidance of mere human diſ- 
cretion, and in which divine inſpiration 
could no way be expected to interfere; ſo 
that theſe anſwers are by no means ſufficient 
to remove the objection drawn from diſor- 
derly arrangement; but the inſolidity of it 
will appear from the following conſide ra- 

tions, viz. It ought to be firſt determined 

what kind of order that is in the arrange- 

ment of prophecies, which reaſon can beſt 
claim and expect. Now, excepting Jerome, 
not one of the interpreters, down to the 
tranſlator, ſeem to have had the leaſt idea 
of the poſſibility of any better and more rea- 
ſonable order of arrangement, than that of 
the chronologic order in which the prophe- 
cies were delivered; but this is by no means 
true, for there are at leaſt two other kinds 
of order, and both preferable, viz. that of the 
Bor ic order in which the prophecies were 
accompliſhed, and allo that oratorical order 
| which 


„ 
which might be thought beſt ſuited to the 
purpoſe of perſuaſion and argumentation. Je- 
rome indeed himſelf, in the paſſage already 
referred to, only, tells us ambiguouſly, like 
Huetius, aliud eft biſtorzam, aliud prophetiam 
ſcribere; but in another place he comes more 
home to the point in queſtion, when he ſays, 
© Non cure erat prophetis tempora ſervare, 
quæ hiitoriz leges defiderant ; ied ſcribere 
ut cunque audientibus atque lecturis wile 
noverant.” Not. Ferom. c. 25. Here we 
ſee he hits upon the right anſwer to the 
objection, by ſuggeſting whether thete may 
not be a more uſeful; method of arrange- 
ment for readers and hearers, than a chro- 
nologie order: certainly there may; but 
he ought to have gone ſtill farther, and 
pointed out of what nature that better order 
is, and whether the prophets had or had 
not actually embraced this more %% one: 
this, however, will appear to be the real 
fact, if we can ſhe that in reality they ne- 

ver do depart from the chronologie order of 
delivery, unleſs when they ſubſtitute a better 
order of arrangement, namely, either the or- 
der of toric accompliſhment, or the ſtill 
better order of oratorical and perſuaſive ar- 
gumentation. Almoſt every ſpecies of com- 
polition has a peculiar order of arrange- 


ment 
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ment either proper to it, or preferable th 
any other: the chronologic order of an 
gives place in ZH/ory to the more uſeful 
method of arranging events immediately ſub- 
ſequent to thoſe motives and cauſes, of which 
they are the natural and probable effects; 
whereby general maxims of human policy 
are illuſtrated, being either confirmed or 
contradicted by particular examples: Epic 
poetry plunges at the very firſt into the midft 
of things, and prefers to begin near the 
concluſion, recapitulating by degrees all the 
leſſer preceding events, which led to that 
more important event, the concluding one: 
Oratory allo has its proper order of arrange- 
ment, and becomes more forcible and per- 
ſuaſive by diſtributing the narration of events, 
the proofs and other conſtituent parts in ſome 
one method preferably to any other : why 
then ſhould it be ſuppoſed that prophetic oru- 
fory, as well as civil, (in order to impreſs 
more forcibly, thoſe religious and political 
truths it aims to propagate) ſhould not 
claim a like privilege of being exempt 
from the beaten track and vulgar round of 
mere order of time, but ſhould be tyed down 
in arrangement by the real ſucceſſion of 
events and the conſtraints of chrono- 
. togy ? The ſuppoſition is fo plainly unrea- 
* | ſeaſonable, 
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ſonable, and the ſuggeftion in Jerome of 


a more u/eful order fo plauſible, that it only 


remains to examine (what Jerome did not ac- 
compliſh) the true ſtate of the facts, and 


whether one or other of the above- men- 


tioned ſpecies of order and principles of 


juſtification may not be found applicable to 
every book of prophecy, and to every ex- 
ample therein, concerning which any com- 
plaint of diſorder has been hitherto made; 
at leaſt ſufficiently to prove, that in ſome 
caſes the narration. of prophecies is even 
artfully and. rhetorically arranged ; in other 
caſes ſuch a degree of art is viſible, as 
ſcems ſuitable to the ſimall improvements of 
thoſe early times; and that in no inſtances do 
there appear ſuch a total diſorder and Want 
of connexion, as might be expected, if 
they had been only collected together into 
books and arranged promiſcuouſly, like the 
books of Odes in Horace, without any 
conſiſtent view and preconceived plan of or- 
derly diſtribution. If then any ſuch con- 
ſiſtent plan ſhall be diſcovered, it muſt be 
prepoſterous to fly again to a farther ſup- 
poſition, that this plan was rather introduced 
by ſome unknown collector than by cach 
* himſelf, whoſe name is prefixed to 
ls Wu work; it will rather juſtify Iſaiah 

| and 
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and the reſt for calling each of their works 
in the ſingular, 2 Yifion, tho compoſed of 
many parts, each being formed into one 
continued exhortatory oration after the pro- 
phetic mode of the age and connected 
throughout; not indeed with all the rheto- 
rica] artifice of a Cicero or Iſocrates, yet 
with ſuch ſtrains of argumentation as well 
as eloquence as might be expected in an 
artleſs age; and at leaſt with a ſufficiency 
of both to prove, that neither was Iſocrates 
the firſt compoſer of written orations, nei- 
ther can fair criticiſm produce any ade- 
quate reaſons to conclude, that thoſe pro- 
phetic books, thus arranged on conſiſtent 
plans, were put together in their preſent 
forms by any perſons different from the pro- 

phets themſelves. | 
It may, however, with truth be allowed, 
that the chronologic order of time, in which 
* ee are conceived and delivered, is at 
eaſt a natural method of arrangement, the 
moſt fimple alſo of any, perhaps the moſt 
obvious, and ſuch as both a reader might 
be fir apt to claim, and alſo a writer be now 
\ firſt apt to adopt; but it muſt at the ſame 
time be allowed likewiſe, that farther re- 
flection will ſhew this to be the moit 


rude and inartificial ſpecies of order in 2 
COM * 
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compiler, as well as the leaſt %% one to 
4 reader: it is indeed a matter almoſt of ' 
perfect indifference to a reader to know the 
order in which prophecies were delivered; 

unleſs the order of delivery were always con- 
formable to the hiſtoric order, in which 
they were afterwards accompliſhed ; which 
they neither are, nor can perhaps be ex- 
pected to be, becauſe ſupernatural agencies 
concerning future events no man can pre- 
tend to confine to the method commonly 
obſerved in relation to human actions paſt. 
It is then only in this ſenſe, (if in any) 
in which the aſſertion of Le Clerc is true, 
That ſpirĩtus propheticus non eſt ſpiritus 
chronologieus, that is, it is not to be ex- 
pected, from divine inſpiration, that it ſnould 
ſuggeſt the prophecies of future events 
etactly in that Sitoric order in which 
they ate to be accompliſhed, But if this 
had been effected, it would have formed a 
ſecond order of arrangement, and a much 
more /efu{ one, than the it abovemen- 
tioned : it would become thus ſuperior in 
point of utility and inſtruction; becauſe, if 
it had obtained uniformly throughout, we 
ſhould have been always able to know the 
order of hiſtoric accompliſhment from the 
order of delivery, and conſequently ſhould 
Vol. II. . - have 
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have been able to determine in every ex- 
ample, as to what prophecies were accom- 
pliſhed by what events; of which we are 
at preſent often ignorant, and even for ſuch 
information as we have concerning this, we 
are obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of pro- 
fane hiſtory, yet even then are ſtill often 
ſubject to many doubts. Without ſuch an 
union then in prophecies between the order 
of delivery and the order of accompliſhment, the 
firſt of theſe two by itſelf is in fact perfectly 
ſimilar to that firſt rude order obſerved 
in a merchant's day-book ; wherein a hun- 
dred different ſpecies of goods are regiſtered. 
each. day as fold to a hundred different per- 
ſons, but entered promiſcuouſly without 
the leaſt other order than merely that chro- 
nologie one ariſing from the days of the 
month on which they were ſold: after- 
wards, however, the merchant places them 
in another and better order, in other books 
of accounts, namely, either according to 
the /þecies of goods fold, or the perſons 
to whom ſold. In like manner an hiſtorian 
receives the chronologic order of events, 
from the rude hands of the annaliſt ; but af- 
terwards he difpoſes his materials in a more 
inſtructive manner, by ſubjoining events 
after their reſpective motives, and conclud- 


EMF 
ing his relation of both with general de- 
ductions for political uſe concerning the 
common courſe of things in ſimilar caſes. 
Why then ſhould a compiler of prophecies 
be alone ſappoſed to have never made uſe of 
this common advantage of improving upon 
his own originally rude materials, by mould- 
ing theſe alſo at his leifure afterwards, into 
ſome better form for public inſtruction, 
than that lefs intereſting order in which he 
firſt conceived and delivered them ? Now one 
way of effecting ſuch improvement (altho” 
but in part) will be, if a prophet ſhall have 
ſo far deviated” from the //? order of deli- 
very, as to arrange his prophecies agreeably 
to this ſecond” order of accompliſhment in 
all, or at leaſt in ſome of thoſe caſes, 
wherein his prophecies were accompliſhed 
during his own life, and before he had put 
« finiſhing hand to the compilation of his 
prophetic book of exhortation : by ſuch 
means he would be enabled to introduce 
this ſecond and more inſtructive order of hb; 
toric arrangement, ſo far as was within his 
power, that is, in regard to all ſuch pro- 
phecies as might be accompliſhed before his 
death, or at leaſt in ſome of the moſt im- 
portant inſtances ® ; whereby he would at- 

Jerome, amidſt a profuſion of traſh, does ſame- 


times interſperſe judicious remarks, as for inſtance, - 
whe 
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tain, in ſome degree, to that advant age of 
an union between the /þirizs — S 
chronologicus, which was before wanting, 
and which would ſtill be ſo far wanting. 
that the dates of the order of delivery muſk 
be often deranged, in order to 4 Tag the 
order of orie accompliſhment, This mes 
thod of improvement is moreover in the 
prophetic books imperfect. allo in the fol- 
lowing: reſpects ; for it has not been intro- 
duced, perhaps, in all caſes, where it 
might; therefore we are ſtill forced to 
have recourſe to prophane authors, before 
we: can determine when it has been intro 
duced and when not: in ſome caſes, alſo, 
it was not poſſible for it to be introduced, 
that is, whenever the prophecies ſhall be 
thought to refer to diſtant future events, 


which the prophet could have never lived to 
ſee accompliſhed : ſtill farther, even in thoſe. 


_ Caſes, wherein a prophet may have actually 


thus airanged his predictions, agreeably ta 
the order of accompliſhment in preference 


to that of delivery, he becomes, perh aps, 
when he ſays concerning this ſubjeR, * Poſſumus tamen 


hoc dicere, quod et in prophetis nequaquam hiſtoriæ of do 
ſervetur, duntaxat non in omADus, ſed in zuibuſdam 
locis. In Exzech. c. 305 


in 
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jn theſe. nothing better than a compiler af 
paſt events, like other hiſtorians, in con- 
formity merely to his own, private and 
human, therefore fallible judgment, and 
not from any ſuggeſtion of inſpired knows: 
ledge; ſo that he may be miſtaken in 
his opinion as to what prophecies were 
fulfilled by what events, he being in ſuch 
caſes only a human commentator upon his 
own predictions delivered before by di- 
vine inſpiration. This laſt imperfection, 
however, will only ſubſiſt in reſpect to 
thoſe readers (of which claſs are many learn- 
ed Papiſts as well as Proteſtants) who con- 
ceive, that Divine inſpiration does not ex- 
tend to the very phraſes, order, and me- 
thod employed by each prophet, but only 
to the conceived truths themſelves; which 
were left to be delivered by the prophets in 
| ſuch language and manner, as ſhould be 
ſuited to the education and capacity of each: 
for among thoſe on the contrary, who con- 
ſider inſpiration as extending even to 
phraſeology, method, and every other ar- 
ticle of compoſition, the accompliſhment alla 
of all prophecies, thus arranged in hiſtoric 
order, will to theſe become aſcertained 
by divine authority ; equally with the pre- 
ditions themſelves ; and this, even although 
a the 
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the books of prophecy ſhould have been put 
into their preſent form by ſome later hand 
than the original author; in caſe this was 
ſtill done by ſome inſpired ſcribe, as ac- 
cording to the opinion of Simon.” Never- 
theleſs, even in the former of theſe two 
caſes, wherein the hiſtoric arrangement is 
to be conſidered only as a comment and 
fallible opinion, yet it is the comment of no 
ordinary perſon ; therefore in both thoſe 
caſes they will become, if not exceptions to 
the opinion, that ſpiritus propheticus non 
eſt chronologicus, yet at leaſt important ſup- 
plements to ſupply the want of ſuch an 
uſeful union; therefore conſiderable im- 
provements upon the fi rude order of de- 
liuvery; although, indeed, ſtill not fo com- 
plete as they might have been, and by no 
means adequate examples of this ſecond or- 
der of arrangement now under conſideration, 
that is, of an invariable union of delivery 
with chronology and hiſtory :' which, how- 
ever, as all parties ſeem to agree, is rather 
to be wiſhed than expected in prophetic 
communications; for as Jerome obſerves 
concerning the proper buſineſs of a prophet, 
it is, non narrare preterita, fed futura pre- 
nunciare, prout voluntas ſpiritus ſancti fuerit * . 
* Comm. in Ezech. c. 30, "OR 

and 
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and it would be unreaſoable to expect, that 
| beſides this his proper buſineſs, the ſame 
perſon ſhould unite in himſelf all other 
ſcientific. qualifications, - whether with di- 
vine aſſiſtance or without, and become alſo 
both chronologer and hiſtorian, as well as 
antiquary and philoſopher. 

But there is a third order of arrangement, 
which might and ought in all reaſonable 
expeRation to be found in theſe prophetic 
exhortations to the Jewiſh people, juſt as 
well as in civil oratory among the Greeks 

and Romans; this is, ſuch a diſtribution 
of the ſeveral parts as ſhould appear to the 
authors conducive to the purpoſe of forcible 
argumentation, either in their political or 
religious expoſtulations with the Jews. In 
order to obtain this, it might be ſometimes 
expedient for them to interrupt the right 
chronologic and hiſtoric order of the events 
reterred to, by placing two or more diſtant 
events contiguous to each other, whenever 
theſe could contribute to ſupply proofs of 
ſome general aſſertion or concluſion : at 
other times examples might be and were 
produced by the prophets of the exact com- 
pletion of former prophecies by themſelves 
or others, in order the better to gain credit 
to the veracity of ſome farther prophecies, | 

which 
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which they had lately or were about to de- 
liver: ſometimes, alſo, a juxtapoſition of 
diſtant events would ſerve to point out the 
oppoſite fates, which followed from the be- 
lief or diſbelief, the obedience or diſobedience 
of the Jews in particular caſes i at other 
times a like juxtapoſition would be inſtru- 
mental to a prophet's bringing together, into 
one view, his prophecies concerning ſimilar 
ſubjects, or concerning neighbouring nations, 
or ſimilar nations, ſuch as Heathens in di- 
ſtinction from Jews, or concerning ſimilar 
Tanks of perſons in the ſame nation: ac- 
cordingly they will be found ſometimes 
actually thus to arrange together their pro- 
phetic exhortations to the Jewiſh kings; 
and in like manner thoſe relative to the 
prieſts and prophets, and alſo thoſe relative 
to the people at large *. Theſe, and other 
kinds of method, will be found employed 
by all the prophets, juſt as it appeared to 
their judgment moſt convenient, in order to 
connect together their ſeveral arguments- 


In hiſtaria id vero dicendum eſt, ea quæ de 1 
re diverſis ſunt dicta temporibus, non debere oratione 
dividi, ſed unius loci narratione concludi, ut quæ de 
Ægypto dicta ſunt alio atque alio tempore, uno lec- 
tionis ordine cognoſcantur. Heron. in Exzech. c. 30. 
He might have ſaid the ſame de prophetia, | 
| tions, 
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guns, to avoid confufion, and to render theit 
tranſition from one ſubject to another more 
natural and obvious. This third argumenta- 
tive order therefore muſt in courſe break in 
repeatedly upon the #wo foregoing ones; 
the order of prophetic delivery and that of 
hiftoric accompliſhment e but there are, per- 
haps no portions whatever of the prophetic 
books to be found, wherein the prophecies 
do not in ſome properly connected manner 
thus riſe out of, and follow one another, in 
conformity to one or other of the above 
three methods of diſtribution; which, 
therefore, in conſequence become three 
principles of vindication to prove, that the 
prophetic books do not in fact contain any 
indication of ſuch diſorderly arrangement, 
as has been attributed to them, and as 
would neceſſarily ariſe from a collection of 
the ſeveral prophecies by ſome other hand, 
patched together by mere accident or 
without any preconceived plan; juſt as in 
the caſe of Horace's Odes, wherein there 
is no kind of order whatever to be found, 
neither the chronologie order of compoſi- 
tion, nor that of ſimilar ſubjects, nor of 
ſimilar metres, nor any other. 

By one or other then of theſe three 
principles we may juſtify the arrange- 
Vor. II. 2 ment 
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ment of every prophecy in Ifaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezechiel, or the others, and prove by a 
minute analyſis of each, that none of them 
do ever depart both from the fr? and ſecond 
orders of - arrangement, unleſs when it is 
to ſubſtitute, in their place, ſome inſtance of 
the third and ſtill more uſeful method of 


diſtributing and connecting their ſeveral ex- 


hortations : we ought not, however, to ex- 
pect the ſame art and {kill as from perſons 
educated in the rhetorical ſchools of Athens 


and Rome; it will be ſufficient, if we 


ſhall diſcover ſuch a plan of arrangement, as 
ſhall indicate a connected - tranſition every 
where, and conſequently the hand of ſome 
one perſon preſiding over and directing the 
whole, ſo as to form one continued exhor- 
tatory oration or prophetic poem out of the 
ſeveral parts: this is all that is wanting to 
remove the imputation thrown both by the 


favorors of ecclefiaſtic tradition and free- 


thinkers on thoſe prophetic books, as if they 
contained in ernal evidence of their haying 
been compiled by ſome later hands than 
thoſe of their or ginal authors; and alſo to 


remove the perplexity of commentators in 


accounting for the pretended fact of dif- 


order, a fact which they have too haſtily 
allowed and apparently for no other rea- 


ſon 


£84; + wo he 


ſon than- becauſe they did not find there 
a chronologic order, and had no idea of any 
other. Moreover that theſe books are writ 
in ſuch a highly figurative and hyperbolic 
manner, both in point of conception and ex- 
preſſion, as to partake of the nature of poe- 
try, has been long allowed by all; and, if ac- 
cording to the ney idea of the learned tran- 
ſlator of Iſaiah, it ſhall be alſo admitted, 
that they are writ in metre, agreeably to 
the moſt antient cuſtomary mode even of - 
thoſe, who either wrote hiſtory, or who 
were wont pandere oracula; theſe circum- 
ſtances would form a farthei ,reaſonable ex- 
cuſe for the like bold and abrupt tranſitions, 
as are found even in the lyric poetry of 
the moſt correct ages of antiquity : but in 
truth there ſeems to me no occaſion for 
having recourſe to ſuch apologies as either 
want of {kill in the compoſer, or the pecu- 
liar ſpecies of the compoſition ; for on the 
_ contrary all the internal evidence which 
thoſe books contain with reſpe& to their 
compilers, will rather be found in favour 
of the ſingle hand of the author of each 
preſiding throughout, and connecting the 
whole together in a continued ſtrain of ar- 
gumentation, beyond what could be expected 
by the moſt orthodox believers, or de- 
L 2 manded 


1 2&8 9 
manded by the moſt. unreaſonable unbe- 
lievers in the authenticity of the ſcriptural 


canon. One might ſtill farther juſt as well 


retend to conclude from the intricate and 


Inverted order of narration and chronology 


in Herodotus, that his work was not put to- 
gether by himſelf, altho' it begins agreeably 
to the ancient mode with prefixing his 


name, and claiming the ſubſequent work 


for his own; as to conclude from the like 
want of chronologic order in ſome parts of 
the prophets, that there was no order what- 
ever to be found in them, and that thoſe 
books were not really compiled by them- 
ſelves, notwithſtanding that they alſo be- 
gin with prefixing- their reſpective names 
according to the cuſtom even of prophane 
authors in thoſe ages, and are referred to 
in ſcripture as being the real compoſers 
of what they have thus claimed, Laſtly, 
this hypercriticiſm of the moderns proceeds 
even at the very. outſet upon an erroneous 
maxim, by ſuppoſing, that the moſt natu- 
ral, obvious, firſt and favorite order, which 
writers in antient times would adopt, was a 
regularly chronologic one; for as far as we 
are now able to look back into the conduct of 
antient ages, the very contrary appears to have 
been the real fact even in hiſtory, OY 
| ſuc 
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ſuch a regular arrangement was moſt to be 
expected. Chronologie order ſeems to have 
been an invention of later times even in 
Greece itſelf; far, until the brief ſpecimen 
which Thucydides gave during the ſhort 
ſpace of 27 years, we have no example of 
the like method remaining, nor reaſon to 
believe that any had before ſubſiſted: for 
Herodotus had before this adopted the epic 
and epiſodic mode of narration ; but that 
he was the inventor of it is more than we 
know; one may rather ſuſpe& it to have 
been the e offspring of the poetic ro- 
mances, which had preceeded him and the 
birth of hiſtory: accordingly in modern 
times we find a ſimilar epiſodic method in 
Arioſto, and probably from a ſimilar cauſe, 
the inartificial method of narration in his 
archetype, the hiſtoric romances then in fa- 
ſhion*®, As chronologie order ſeems not 


M. Rochfort has juſtly obſeryed, © Le paſſage 
de la pocſie hiſtorique à Vhiſtoire transformee en ſim- 
ples annales, ne fut pas fi ſubit qu'on n'appergiat ſen- 
ſiblement les nuances des degradations. Pherecyde 
& Hecatce, qui affranchirent Phiſtoire du rithme 
poetique, conſerverent encore tout ce qui tenoit 
a la poeſie. Herodote, Cteſias, Hellanicus ont ete 
regardes comme les plus fabuleux des hiſtoriens. II 
faut dont convenir, qu' alors Phiſtoire tenoit encore 
beaucoup de la poeſie, & qu'elle n'Gtoit pas telle 
qu'on la congut depuis, quand Thucydide en eut 
change 
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to have had its birth before the time of 
Thucydides, ſo it did not arrive at any ma- 
turity until near the age of Alexander, along 
with that new ſpecies of hiſtory which 
Ephorus firſt attempted, that is, an univer- 


al one of both Greeks and Barberians ; 


thus the variety of matter and of cotempo- 


rary events in different nations firſt rendered 


a regular Chronology neceſſary to avoid con- 
fuſion, and the ſame neceſſity made it after- 
wards faſhionable; nevertheleſs we find, that 
Theopompus in the ſame age wrote nearly in 
the epiſodic manner of Herodotus*. 80 
that a ſtrict chronologic order inſtead of 
being the firſt, was rather the lateſt mode 


change la forme.“ Sur la morale d Herodote. Mem. 
de P Academ. tom. 39. He might have ſaid the ſame of 
the intermediate gradations between epic arrange» 
ment and the chronologic order of annals. 

* Digreſſonibus | TapexBacer: variæ hiſtoria quam. 
plurimis hiſtoricos ſuos implet libros Theopompus, 
Quamobrem Phillippus, digreſſionibus iſtis ſublatis, 
in ſedecim duntaxat libros redegit. Photius cod. 176. 
From the abſtract which Photius gives of his 12th 
book, it appears of what nature theſe digreſſions 
were; for after relating the aſſiſtance given by Aco- 

— of Cyprus, he goes 
back exactly like Herodotus to the antiquities of Cy- 
prus, and informs us how Agamemnon with the 


. Greeks at firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of Cyprus with all 
the ſubſequent events; the ſame alio concerning 
Pamphilia. 


of 


E 


of narration, and even then only the ne- 
ceſſary ſervant of method in very extenſive 
plans of hiſtory ; from which inferiority of 
ſtation at its birth, it never afterwards ex- 
alted itſelf in the eſteem of men, not even 
in hiſtory, much leſs in prophetic admo- 
nitions of a patriotic and religious nature; 
which being fit ſubjects for rational argu- 
ment, would naturally aſſume an argu- 
mentative and better method, than one 
which depended upon mere order of time : 
it has been the frequency and neceſſity of 
chronologic order, in modern ages, amidit 
our preſent vaſt maſs of hiſtory ; which has 
made it to be regarded with a more fa- 
vorable eye by modern critics, than what in 
itſelf it deſerves, and as if it were always 
a neceſſary ingredient in method. 

Upon the whole then, there was no oo- 
caſion for commentators to have been ſo 
much perplexed, and to have had recourſe 
to ſuch contradictory and yet unſatisfac- 
tory conjectures, in order to avoid the con- 
eluſions againſt the authenticity of the 
prophetic books, which Papiſts and Free- 
thinkers unite in deducing from the want 
of chronologie order; they might have ſafely 
allowed this fact, and yet denied the con- 
cluſion, that thoſe books either were deſti- 
tute of a fit and proper order, or were not 


the 
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the uncorrupted productions of the prophets 
themſelves: but excepting Jerome, I find 
only two authors, who ſeem fince to have 
had any idea of this, and theſe only juſt 
Hint it in a very inſufficient and general man- 
ner. In oppoſition to Simon's opinion, of a col. 
lecfion of the ſcriptural books being made by 
later hands with little >/for:c additions, Le 
Clerc conjectures (for that only is the force 
of his mode of expreſſion) ** that the pro- 
phets themſelves gave their prophetic books 
to the public, and alſo they themſelves added 
thoſe bz/oric particulars found there, in or- 
der that one might better comprehend on 
what occaſion they had pronounced the pro- 
phecies—by titles alſo being prefixed to 
ſome ſcriptural books and not to others, we 
may rather conjecture alſo that they, who 
made the collection of the Bible, have 
given us thoſe books juſt as they found them, 
without adding any thing *.” Le Clerc 
then apparently means, that the prophets, 


* Sentimens fur Þ hiſtoire critique de Simon: Lettre 
gme. I ſhall quote ſome farther paſſages, that readers 
may ſee how far his opinion went concerning the un- 
corrupt ſtate of the prophetic books. Si l'on pouvoit 
conjecturer quelque choſe de vraiſemblable ſur la ma- 
niere dont ces prophetics ont cte conſervees, il ſemble 
que Von deyront plutot penſer, que les prophetes eux 


memes, ou quelques de leurs diſciples les ont Ecrites 
: comme 
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before they put their laſt hand to their 
works, interſperſed ſome Hiſloric additions 
for the benefit of their readers; this in 
courſe includes in it the fact which I have 
pointed out, that the authors arranged ſome 
prophecies at leaſt according to toric 
order, after thoſe events propheſied of had 
taken place, and before the death of the 
prophets. But Carpzovius concurs with me 
fill in more points than Le Clerc: he not 
only allows with Le Clerc, that the pre- 
ſent body of prophecies are the genuine ones 
of the prophets without being corrupted by 
any additions of later collectors; but alſo that 
they are not fragments, and that even the 
preſent di/þo/ation of them proceeded from the 
prophets themſelves, and that this diſpoſition 
was not made at random, but rather con- 
trived with an expreſs view to ſome parti- 
cular v/eful end; and this even in regard to 


comme Baruc ccrivit celle de Jeremie, et que c'eſt des 
fragmens de ces exemplaires, qu'on a tir ce qui nous 
en reſte : mais on ne peut rien aſſurer dans une choſe 
ſi Eloignee et fi obſcure.” Do. On peut auſh voir 
par les prophetes, dont il ne nous reſte que des frag- 
mens, & qui ſont en aflez grand defordre, que 
c'eſt par la providence, qu'ils ont Echappe a la perte 
generale des livres des n on a enſuite 
torme le mieux qu' on a pũ le corps des livres ſacrẽs: 
mais ils nous les ont donne tels gu ils les avorent,” 
Lettre, 7. | 


Vor. II. Aa Jere- 
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Jeremiah, the moſt intricate of them all in 


arrangement. De Jeremia tamen affirmare 
liceat, et ab iþ/o P-. opheta hanc vaticiniorum 


pftoſectam eſſe diſpo/itionem nec temerd di. 


275 {ed impellente dei ſpiritu, /copo que 
ine fingulari: cum enim temporum te- 
riem Regum & Chronicorum libri ſervent, 


& ad quam ætatem quodque .referendum 


ſit vaticinium, edoceant, lucemque inter- 
AS Way oraculorum, per rerum geſtarum 
iſtoriam, delineatamque reipublice juxta 


ac eccleſiæ faciem preferant; placuit, in 


diſponendo prophetico volumine, arguments 
potius & contentarum rationem habere, & 
ita conſtruere ſingula, ut ædiſcationi gentis 
omnium que temporum eccleſiæ conducere 
videbatur. Quicquid enim oraculorum 
hic comprehenditur, vel ad eccleſiam Ju- 


daicam ſpectat, vel ad, extraneas gentes— 
partis prioris trajectiones nonnullæ ex argu- 


menti aſſinitate vel vaticiniorum complemento 
rationem ſatis apertè produnt, aliæ vero te- 
gunt adeo, ut nulla hactenus induſtria in- 
veſtigari aut perſpicuè potuerit reddi*.” 


However, Carpzovius here only expands a 


little the vague and general ideas of Jerome 
on this fubject, as quoted above; for tho 


Introductio ad libros Vet. Teſtam. p. 3. cap. 3. 
ſect. 4. Lipſiæ, 144 
like 


* 
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like him he maintains, that the preſent diſ- 
poſition aims at the utile and edsfication, and 
that it has a certain /copus finiſque; yet he 
does not tell us what this end is, nor how 
it produces /7/iru:m, nor how the preſent 
diſpoſition tends to that ſuppoſed end in 
view; but he rather acknowledges at laſt 
with Lightfoot, that difficile eft dicere : he 
obſerves indeed in particular, that the rea- 
ſon of ſome tranſgreſſions of chronologic 
order appear from the affinity, of the ſubject 
or the completion of prophecies ; but how ei- 
ther of theſe can juſtify the interruption of 
chronologic order, is not ſhewn ; one would 
more naturally ſuppoſe, that, they would ra- 
ther lead to that order, or to one agreea- 
ble to the real ſucceſſion of events in 
hiſtory, than to the contrary. What Je- 
rome therefore and Carpzovius have left 
undone I have endeavoured to ſupply ; but 
whether this /copus fini/que in each prophet 
is to be conſidered merely as their own hu- 
man work or Des impellente, I muſt leave to 
others to collect from the nature of the 
execution of their reſpective plans of ar- 
rangement; it is my buſineſs only to de- 
lienate what the nature of theſe plans are. 


A2 The 
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The Prophecies i in Ezechiel vindicat ed from the 
Accuſations of Diſorder in Arrangement, of 
containing only Fragments, or of having been 

Fut together by ſome Collector later ſhes the 


Prophet Shes i. 


SATAH is the moſt fim ple of any in the 
arrangement of his 1 TY Ezechiel 
the next; and Jeremiah the moſt complex 
of all; therefore before we proceed to apply 
the foregoing principles to the vindication 
of Ifajah, let us try the effect of their ap- 
plication to Ezechiel; hereby, perhaps, we 
ſhall be led to form a favourable preſump- 
tion of their application to Iſaiah likewiſe : 
for when by. this example we ſhall have 
gained juſt conceptions of the oratorical and 
argumentative arrangement, which is to be 


found in the prophets, we ſhall be better 


able to trace out the chronologic and hiſto- 
Tic order, in which their predictions were 
either delivered or accompliſhed ; and We 
may be induced to conclude, in oppoſition 
to Vitringa, the tranſlator, and many others, 
that there is no diſorder in the arrangement 
of the five firſt chpters of Iſaiah any more 


than throughout Ezechiel and the remainder 


of Iſaiah himſelf, 
Com- 


1 
Commentators have been greatly diſtreſſed 
about the firſt date in Ezechiel “ the zotb 
year,” and have formed many conjectures 
concerning the Epoch, from which it is 
reckoned; yet ls: all, as I apprehend, 
they have left unnoticed the real Epoch 
referred to by the author: however, as 
none of them make this 3zoth year in the 
firſt verſe to fall later then the date by the 
5th of the captroity in the ſecond verſe, it 
would be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to 
enter into any enquiry concerning this ſub- 
ject; at ſome future opportunity perhaps I 
may, but at preſent it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that if the dates by different epochs. 
in theſe two verſes be not cotemporary, yet 
at leaſt there is no deviation here from the 
chronologic order in which theſe viſions 
were ſeen and delivered. 

Ezechiel then, beginning with this viſion 
in the 57h year, proceeds regularly to date 
his following viſions agreeably to the order 
of time, in which they were ſeen by him 

and delivered to the Jews, namely, in the 
5th, 6th, th, gib, and 11th years of the 
captivity of Jehoiakin +, Of theſe therefore 


* Chap. 1. ver, 1 and 2. 
+ Chap. 8, 1.—ch. 20. 1,—ch. 24. 1—ch. 26. 1. 


only 
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only that requires any remark, which is 
dated * in the gth year, the 10th month, 
the loth day of the month,” this is the 
date of the commencement of the ſiege 
of Jeruſalem, and agrees exactly with the 
date of the ſame fact in Jeremiah (Iii. 4.) 
by the years of the reign of Zedekiah: 
hence it follows, that in all their other dates 
both prophets reckoned in the ſame manner, 
that is either both incluſively or both excliſſively 
of the 11th of Jehoiakim; ſo that the 6th, 

7th, &c. of the captivity in the one, coincided 
with the 6th, 7th, &c. of the reign of Le- 
dekiah in the other. 

The viſion delivered in the 11th year re- 
lates to the deſtruction of Tyre; and after 
this we meet with the firſt example of the 
prophet's departure from the order of deli- 
very ; for the next following viſion (in ch. 
XXIX. 1.) is dated as early as the 10th year. 
Here then, objectors may ſay, is an inſtance 
of diſorderly arrangement; for the viſion in 
the 1075 ought to have preceeded that in 
the 11th. No, we ought rather firſt to ex- 
amine whether he had not a better object 
in view than chronologic order, and whe- 
ther in departing here from the order of 
deliuery, he does not adopt the more uſeful 
orders either of Hiſloric accompliſhment, or of 
convenient diſpoſition for the purpoſe of ora- 
torigal 


-" $395 4 
torical -argumentation, or both. For in- 
ſtance, after the viſion againſt Tyre, ſeen 
in the 14th year, againſt whom is the fol- 
lowing viſion ſeen in the 1oth directed? 
againſt Pharaoh king of Egypt. Now we 
know both from the concluſion of this 29th 
chapter, and alſo from prophane authors, 
referred to by Joſephus ®, that the fiege of 
Tyre was firſt accompliſhed, and the invaſion 
of Egypt not until afterwards ; juſt as 
Ochus and Alexander, in later times, did 
neither of them venture into. Egypt, untill 
they had firſt ſecured the maritime towns of 
Paleſtine: in theſe two viſions then it is 
plain, that the prophet departs from the 
order of delivery in order to ſubſtitute that 
more inſtructive hiſtoric order, in which the 
events were accompliſhed. For hereby he at 
the ſame time informs us concerning his 
own opinion of the two events, by which 
his two viſions againſt Tyre and Egypt 
were fulfilled ; a piece of intelligence highly 
| uſeful to readers of prophetic Scripture 
more eſpecially if what Huetius above and 
biihop Hurd ſuggeſt be true, that it was 
not only conſiſtent with Divine preſcience 
but proper and expedient for prophecics to 


Antiq. 10. 11. and Adver. Appion, lib. 1. 
include 


— _ 
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include ſome degree of obſcurity in them +. 
But as it is not contended by any, that it is 


expedient for the accompliſhment of - thoſe | 


prophecies always to remain obſcure and 
undeterminable; toward the removal then of 
this latter obſcurity, the frequent adoption 
of :hiftoric arder by Ezechiel and the others 
becomes very inſtrumental, and ſerves as an 
excellept comment upon their own pro- 
phetigi fen t, to point out when their viſions 
were Verified J. Moreover, ſince all par- 
ties ſeem to agree, that a foreſight of 4z/foric 


order is not to be claimed as a gift commu- 


nicated to prophets ; Ezechiel, therefore, 
muſt have acquired this hiſtoric knowledge 


ia a natural and human way; conſequently 


he muſt have © ouflived the invaſion of 


Egypt, and have not put his-prophecies into 
their preſent order until after this event: 
ſo that hereby allo we ſhall be often enabled 
to diſcover, what tradition has not tranſ- 
mitted, that is, the term of years, or nearly, 
to which Ezechiel and the reſt extended the 
duration of their lives. 

The preceding example of deviation from 
the order of delivery, is followed by another 


4 Sermons on Prophecy, p. 73. 
} Oraculorum obſcuritas per ipſos demum eventus 
rerum crat illuſtranda. ue. vid. p. 136. 
inſtance 


” 
bs 


wb. 
inſtance of the ſame; but in which, inſtead  *" 
of the order of hiftoric accompliſhment, the 
prophet adopts the ſtill more uſeful order of 
argumentative diſpoſition: for he proceeds to 
relate five more viſions, ſeen according to the 
following dates; 1½, in the 27th year and 
firſt month; 2d, in the 11th year and firſt 
month; 3d, in the 11th year and third 
month; 47h, in the 12th year and twelfth 
month; 5, in the 12th-year and fifteenth 
day. Now- againſt whom are all theſe 
viſions directed? They are all directed 
againſt Egypt, juſt as well as that in the 
roth, juſtified in the foregoing paragraph; 
ſo that at leaſt the remark of Jerome above 
may be here juſtiy applied, . That this jux- 
tapoſition of What relates to the ſame nation 
or the ſame ſubject is a ſufficient degree of 
order even in hiſtory,“ much more in pro- 
phecies delivered before the hiſtoric order 
could be known even by the prophet him- 
ſelf. It may, however, perhaps be farther 
objected here; that in doing thus Ezechiel 
might nevertheleſs have eafily become ſtill 
more methodical, by not placing the viſion 
ſeen againſt Egypt in the 27th year before 


chap. xxxi. 1.—chap. xxxii. 1.—chap. XXXii. 17. 
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thoſe agsinſt Egypt ſeen in the 11th-and 
12th years, but rather after them, whereby 


they would have all followed in the right 


chronologic order of delivery. But to this 


it is ſufficient to reply, that all the re+ 


gularity of method ought not, perhaps, to 


de expected in the aftieſs age of Ezechiel, 


which might obtain in the rhetorical times 


of Greece and Rome ; juſt as even among 
thole antients we may perhaps find them 


ſometimes leſs accurate in method, than is 


8grecable to the practice of authors in mo- 
dern times: ſo that no concluſion can be 
drawn hence, that theſe viſions conſiſt of 
mere fragments put together at random: 
which is all that we want to prove, aud not 
that Ezechiel was as great an adept in rhe- 
tot ical Auron as Demoſthenes and Ci- 
CETO. 

Laſtly, if there ſhould be any objectore, 
who ſhall not be contented even with 2 
juxtapoſition under theſe circumſtances, as 


preſerving a ſufficient degree of method, 


and ſhall require ſome forther reaſon till for 
the inſertion of that viſion in the 27th year 
io abruptly in a place, where it 4 in 
upon the regular order of delivery; yet it 


wil: not be difficult to aſſign ſuch a reaſon as 


_ require, if they will perſift 1 in requiring 
from 
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from Ezechiel every accuracy of method, 
which can be conceived: for it may be 
ſhe won, that this viſion in queſtion was in- 
ſerted there, aot through accidental negli- 
gence, but on purpoſe and with an expreſs 
view to argumentative diſpoſition; the na- 
ture of which I will now explain, and 
which I have only deferred thus long, leſt 
any one ſhould preſume that I was fond of 
over-refinement in this ſubject, and in- 
duſtrious to attribute to the prophet views, 
reaſons, and a plan of connexion, which had 
never entered his head, but was only ſpun 
out of my own. But if they will inſiſt, 
that a man of God ought to write with a 
very cloſe connexion and method; and are 
not (atisfied with thoſe more rude though 
perhaps ſufficient methods of connexion, 
which I have already pointed out ; what 
can be more unreaſonable and inconſiſtent, 
than if they ſhall now object alſo to a ſtill 
more artificial method of diſtribution, which 
I am about to diſplay, under pretence that 
it is too refined for Jewiſh prophets to have 
had in view; although, in fact, it will be 
found no other than what Moſes himſelf has 
diftated to them in his law, and what ac- 
cordingly they all have obediently employed 
in all the prophetic books? Such a conduct 
B b 2 | in 
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in objectors, as ſhall thus equaly find fault 


with not only all artificial, but alſo all rude 
methods of arrangement, unleſs it be only 


with that ſingle uſeleſs as well as rude method, 
which they have alone ſought for in the 
prophetic books, a regular chronologic or- 
der of delivery; will not this betray a mere 
ſpirit of cavil, which will rather change 
ſides, than not find ſomething wrong, in 
caſe it be different from what they with to 
find ? It was a like perverſeneſs, which Je- 
ſus reproved in the criticiſms of the Jews 
upon his own conduct, who thus, like croſs- 
grained children, would neither join in 
mirth, nor yet in forrow either, but were 
clamorous at one moment for the very 
things which they condemned at the next“. 


Now in order to diſcern the nature of this 


argumentative diſpoſition here, we may pre- 
viouſly obſerve, that as Ezechiel has ar- 


ranged by a juxtapoſition his ſeveral pro- 


phecies againſt Tyre and Sidon in particular, 
and alſo thoſe againſt Egypt in particular +, 
ſo has he alſo done the ſeme in regard to his 


_ Prophecies againſt the Jews and Heathens 


Luke vii. 32. 
+ The firſt from the beginning of the xxvi. chap 
to the end of the xxviiith. the ſecond from the 


xxixth. to the xx x11 d. 


In 


K . 
in general * ; and the latter in the following 
order, firſt againſt the Ammonites; — 
againſt the Moabites, then the Edomites; 
after theſe againſt the Philiſtins, then 
againſt Tyre and Sidon, and laſtly againſt 
Egypt; the ad however againſt Egypt is 
dated later, viz. in the 27th year, than the 
ſubſequent one, which is as early as the 
1ith. Here then, as I mentioned before, 
is a ſecond deviation from the order of deli- 
very, in the place of which I ſay, that the 
prophet now. ſubſtitutes an argumentative 
diſpoſition of the following nature. All the 
prophets will be found to appeal repeatedly 
to the accompliſhment of former prophecies, 
delivered by themſelves or others, | againſt 
the Jews and Heathens, as an argument 
of the veracity of ſome later prophecies, 
which they have ſince delivered, but were 
not yet accompliſhed; and this is the nature 
of Ezechiel's argumentattiue method here. 
We ſhall afterwards have occaſion to point 
out a ſimilar example in Iſaiah; at preſent 
we may obſerve, in regard to Jeremiah, that 


* The former are contained in the twenty-four firſt 
chapters, down to the ſiege of Jeruſalem : the latter 
extend from the twenty-fifth to the thirty-ſecond, 
Then follow thoſe againſt the Jews again from the 
capture of Jerulalem to the return from captivity. 


beſides 


= 


a=] 
beſides many examples of the like argument, 
he expreiſſly informs: us to the ſame purport 
in chap. xxviii. where his: reaſoning” is as 
follow , As our prophets of old pre- 
dicted evil to many kingdoms, which evils 
have accordingly, as we all know, actually 
come upon them, and therefore we juſtly 
allow thoſe to be true prophets ſent from 
God; ſo: in like manner this preſent pre- 
tended prophet Hannaniah, who now pre- 
dicts peace to the Jews, ought not to have 
credit with them as a true prophet, until 
the event has juſtified him by the actual eſta- 
bliſnment of peace again: but they ought 
rather to give credit to my words in ſtill 


predicting evil to them, becauſe I predict 
nothing different from former ones, nothing 
more than what has been before propheſied 
alſo by thoſe very prophets of old, Iſaiah 
and others, many of whoſe predictions of 
evil concerning the great heathen * 


around us have already been fulfilled, and 
have thereby (if ye believe not me) yet 


+ The prophets, which have been before me and 
thee of old, propheſied both againſt many countries 
and againft great kingdoms, of war, and of evil, and 
of peſtilence, The prophet that propheſieth of peace, 
when the word of the prophet ſhall come to paſs, then 
ſhall the prophet be known, that the Loid hath truly 
ſent him.“ Chap, xxvili. 8. | 


juſtly 


78 1 
juſtly gained credit to them for the like pre- 
AL of evil againft the Jews, which are 
not yet fulfilled; but which, as I now in 
confirmation of them predict again, will 
{till ſoon be fulfilled likewiſe. In ike 
manner Ezechiel himſelf obſerves, When 
this cometh to paſs (ſo it will come) then 
ſhall they know, that a prophet hath been 
among them” (xxxiii. 33.) Iſaiah had be- 
fore informed us to the very ſame purport &, 
as did our Saviour likewiſe afterwards, 
« Now I have told you before it is come to 
paſs, that when it is come to pals, ye 
might believe, + viz. might believe iu me 
as 2 true prophet concerning other promiles 
and prediQtions, which will not be ſo ſoon 
accompliſhed, but will yet as certainly be 
verified at laſt; which words of 'Jeſus ſome 
critics have traduced by not rightly attend- 
ing to the nature of the argument here in 
agitation. In theſe two laſt inſtances in- 
| deed, appeal is made only to events which 
ſhall be accompliſhed : but in the preceding 
caſes, from Jeremiah and Iſaiah, appeal is 
alſo made to paſt events propheſied of and 


* << Behold the former things are come to paſs, and 
new things do I dzclare, before they ſpring. forth, I 
tell you of them, xlii. 9.” | 
F John xiv. 29. 


al- 


1. 
already arrived, as well as to future ones: 
another inſtance of this occurs again in 
chap. I. 18. God w puniſh the king of 
Babylon as he bas puniſhed the king of 
Aſſyria, and be 20 bring Iſrael again to his 
habitation.“ Here appeal is made in like 
manner to a peſt. event predicted by for- 
mer prophets againſt Aſſyria, and actually 
accompliſhed, when Jeremiah {poke this; 
the ſulfillment of which | prophecy is here 
employed as an argument to confirm that 
the remainder of thoſe antient prophecies, 
the reſtoration of Iſrael, and the deſtruction 
of Babylon, will be fulfilled likewiſe. In 
fine, this is only agreeable to the direction 
of Moſes himſelf, who bas dictated this 
very argument in Deuter. N 


* When a prophet ſpeaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the things follow not, nor come to pals, that 
is a thing which the Lord hath not ſpoken; but the 
prophet hath' ſpoken it preſumptuouſly, thou ſhalt 
not be afraid of him.“ xviii. 22. Prophetarum 
Seonvevolwy nonnulli, ut certo ſcimus, -S:onvevchay ſuam 
miraculis comprobaverunt : verifimile eſt etiam alios 
omnes aliqua divinæ potentiæ indicia ſatis aperte 
prez ſe tuliſſe: habebant procul dubio, unde auctori- 
tatem ſuam plene confirmare, dictis que ſuis amn 
adſtruere, valerent.“ Difſirt: general ; Keunicotti ad 
Bibl. Hebraic. p. 3. The author here refers to only 
ſupernatural provfs of their veracity; but this, which 
is pointed out by Moſes, and ſo repeatedly em- 


ployed by them is merely a natural and human 
7 proof, 


. 

Let us then fee how Ezechiel employs | 
this argument in the caſe under conſidera- 
tion above. After he has arranged his pro- 
phecies (firſt) againſt the Jews, by them 
ſelves and in the right chronologic order 
of delrvery z (ſecondly) againſt the Heathens, 
by themfelves likewiſe and either in the right 
order of delivery, or in the hiſtoric order of 
accompliſhment : he then (thirdly) proceeds to 

confirm and gain credit to them all, more 
eſpecially to his laſt againſt the great and 
antient kingdom of Egypt, the greateſt no- 
velty and leaſt probable prediction of any 
(for neither Iſaiah nor Jeremiah had pre- 
dicted this complete deſolation of it, which 
is now threatened by Ezechiel), this, there- 


proof, yet perhaps not the leſs ſtrong for that reaſon, 
either in the judgment of the learned or unlearned 
part of their audience. 

* What Iſaiah had +>" ape againſt Egypt there 
is no reaſon to extend farther, than to the invaſion of 
it by Sennacherib, and this was already accompliſhed, 

Jeremiah's predictions againſt Egypt do not appear 
to relate to any thing more than to the deſtruction of 
that army of tians, with which Pharaoh-Necho 
had invaded Pa 2 — at the acceſſion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and this was alſo accompliſhed. That no- 
thing in the 46th chap. of Jeremiah can with any 
good reaſon be ſuppoſed to refer to ſtill later eyents, 
than the oyerthrow of that identical army and king, 
ſeems to appear from ver. 16 and 27. / 
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fore, as ſtanding moſt in need of confirma- 
tion, he proceeds to verify in the following 
argumentative manner, His viſion againſt 
Tyre is dated in the 11 year, not many 
years before the ſiege began, which laſted 
thirteen years; but Ezechiel having lived to 
ſee it finiſhed and his prediction fulfilled, 
ſubjoins to his firſt prophecy againſt Egypt 
an hiſtoric recital of the actual accompliſh» 
ment of his viſion againſt Tyre, in order to 
gain credit to thoſe againſt Egypt, and in 
the following words, In the 27th year the 
word of the Lord came unto me ſaying, 


Nebuchadnezzar cauſed his army to ſerve a 


great ſervice againſt Tyrus; yet had he no 
wages; therefore ſaith the Lord, I will give 
him the land of Egypt for a ſpoil” (c. xxix. 
19.) accordingly we know, that before the 


27th year after the captivity of Jehoiakin 


-(the 16th after that of Zedekiah) the fiege 
of Tyre was actualy finiſhed * ; the firſt part 


* An extract from the Tyrian Annals, by Joſe- 
Pphus (contr. App. I. 1.) is what our chronologers have 
_ chiefly made uſe of for fixing the time of the com« 

mencement and end of the fiege of Tyre: this extract, 
however, is not without its difficulties, and theſe 
ſuch as prove ſtill more, how repeatedly Joſephus has 
"confounded together the conqueſt of Media by C- 
© Tus, and his conqueſt of Babylon twenty years later. 


The errors of Joſephus here having been ſufficiently 
| | canvaſſed 


1 1 ) 


therefore of this paſſage is merely b;lorical 8 
of a paſt event, agreeably to the natural force 


canvailed by others, I have only to obſerve, that 


— 


Jackſon has alſo hence endeavoured to deduce a proof 


of there being an error of two years in the Chaldzan * | 
ra: which is, however, totally void of good founda- 


tion; forJackſon ſets out with an erroneous and merely 


conjectural ſenſe of his own, which he puts upon the 


above words of Ezechiel; he aſſerts © that Tyre was 


* 


taken in the 26th year of Jehoiakin's captivity-this 


is evident from Ezechiel xxix. 17, where Tyre is 


mentioned as being taken in the 27th year— this 
ſhews that Tyre was taken in the latter end of the year ,. 


* 


before.” v. 1. p. 376. © I have proved above, that Iyre 
was taken in the 26th year- which places the taking 


. 
4 
” 
* 


1 
.* 


> 


* 
4. 


of Babylon by Cyrus two years lower than the Ca- 


non of Ptolomy, which plainly wants two years in 

the interval between Nebuchadnezzar and the taking 

of Babylon by Cyrus.“ 3 379. Yet certain it is, 
Z 


that the above words of Ezechiel can prove nothing 
more, than that Tyre was taken before the 25th year, 
but whether one, two, or three years before, does not 
appear: if it was begun in the very next year after 
the deſtruction of the Temple, vis. in the Chaldæan 


year 163, (which is one year later than in other au- 


. thors) it would {till be ended in 176 (it fes | 


thirteen m_Y and this is ſtill three years be 
27th year in ki | 
proves nothing againſt the Chaldzan æra, unleſs he 


ore the 
zechiel. So that Jackſon's reaſoning 


could make good his aſſertion either by Ezechiel or 
the T yrian annals, that Tyre was not taken before 
the 20th year, which cannot be done; and even 


then it would ſtill be a doubt, whether Joſephus 
might not have made an error of a year or two in his 


Cc 2 certainly 


extract from them, as eaſily as an error of twenty years 


— 
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of the words employed; and having thus 
eonfirmed his prediction againſt Tyre by re- 
lating an account of its actual accompliſh - 
ment, he introduces this narration as a pre- 
face to the remainder of his viſions againſt 
Egypt, in order to gain the greater credit 
to them all; four more of which he pro- 
ceeds to ſubjoin, which had, however, 
been all delivered before the capture of the 
leaſt, if not before the invaſion of Tyre; 
for they are dated in the 11th or 12th years. 
From the ſame ſource and argumentative 
method ariſe the frequent intermixture, of 

hiſtoric narrations concerning the accom- 
plithment of paſt prophecies with new pre- 
dictions of future events, to be found in all 
the prophetic books. Theſe narrations are 
confpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed in the learned 
tranſlator's edition of Ifaiah by being in 
proſe, while the prophecies are in metre; 


certainly here made by him in regard to Cyrus. I may 
add farther, that Jackſon's approbation, after Sca+ 
liger and Petavius, of their conceiving rug ails to re- 
fer to Eid ua underſtood, and not to Nafexodarars 
does indeed remove an inconvenient ſenſe of e8Joun, 
but introduces one quite immaterial in its place, and 
which is intirel uſbleſs in computation by the Ty- 
rian Annals. Vignoles's correction therefore ſeems 


preferable, which reads woo inſtead of e8Tyw, 
oy _ 


( 19: 1 

and theſe are apparently what Simon means 
by the hiſtories, which ferve to the il- 
luſtration of prophecies,” (vid. p. 130,)and 
which he erroneouſly ſuppoſed: to have been 
additions made by. later collectors, but 
which on the .contrary now appear not 
only original but even neceſſary parts of 
the argumentative arrangement. Le Clerc, 
however, had more juſtly obſerved, that 
they ſeemed to be at leaſt original produc- 
tions of the prophets themſelves, yet by his 
ſuppoſing them to have been all added by the 
prophets afterwards, he plainly did not diſ- 
cover what neceſſary: parts ſome were in 
the connexion and reaſoning, nor conſe- 
quently that theſe prophetic orations could 
have never ſubſiſted without them from the 
firſt of their compilation tho' not delivery. 

The very ſame hiſtorical argument em- 
ployed by Ezechiel in the laſt example, will be 
found uſed by him again in his E viſion 
againſt Egypt, dated alſo in the 11th year 
(ch. 31.) where in like manner he introduces 
this, by prefacing it with another 5;/or:c re- 
cital, namely, of a prophecy by Iſaiah then 
Juſt fulfiled by the deſtruction of the great 
kingdom of Aſſyria at Niniveh. Chrono- 
logers have been at a loſs to nes 

| What 


T 

vrhat period to fix this event: I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſhew in my reſearches, that on 

the evidence of Euſebius they have placed 
it many years too early; and that it could 
not have happened ſooner than about the 
beginning of Zedekiah's teign. - However, at 
any rate it was a recent event; and ſuch an 

important one to the Jews, ſo long pre- 
dicted by former prophets, and accompliſhed. 
(as I contend) within a year or two after the 
captivity of Jehoiakin, could ſcarcely fail of 
being noticed in a very particular manner, 
by Jeremiah and Ezechiel, almoſt as ſoon as 
this cotemporary event took place. Accord- 
ingly Jeremiah firſt mentions it as pat, next 
after his prophecy againſt Elam (Perſia) in 
the beginning of Zedekiah's reign, which in- 
vaſion of Elam was apparently affected by 
the joint forces of Cyaxares and Nebuchad- 

nezzar , as was allo certainly the captivity 


of Jehoiakin before this +, and moreover 


The word of the Lord, which came -againſt 
Elam in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah.“ 
Jerem. xlix, 34. 

7 [®n01] Tov azovamiia Nafouxodorogop Ta bro Tepeus 
TpouaytevIevia aaa, AoliBapny Tov Mundo ga 
auIIparteuveiy auTw—rai ta lepoootuua Taanxfiu nai TOY 
Iz%aiyy Barna Iuxiy tuypnom.” Polybiſtor apud Euſcbii 
prep. Evarg. lib. 10. It appears from Cteſias, copied 


by 
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the deſtruction of Aſſyria afterwards , and 


all within a few years. of each other. But 
Ezechiel does not mention this event as 
paſt until here in the /aft year of Zedekiah; 
and it appears alſo from Herodotus, that it 
could not have happened ſooner than between 
theſe two captivities at Jeruſalem, a little 
after the accompliſhment of the like pro- 
phecies againſt the Jews had begun, and 
before they were fully compleated +. . After 


by Diodorus, that the Afiatics called Cyaxares by 
the name of Aflibara; this capture of Jehotakim was 
in the 5th year before the death of Cyaxares. See 
the table at the end. , wary 

+ Tobit. xiv. 15. 4 

+ According to the order of narration in Hero- 
dotus.the capture of Niniveh was the laſt event in 
the reign of -Cyaxares, and after the expulſion of the 
Scythians; who ruled twenty-two years beforethey 
were expelled from Media, and twenty-eight before 
their total expulſion from Afia, reckoned from their 
victory over Cyaxares during his firſt attempt on Ni- 


niveh. Now Euſebius, for reaſons which will be 


produced in my Reſearches, ſeems to have preſerved 
from ſome prophane author nearly the true date of 
that firſt attempt on Niniveh, viz. about the third 
year of 40th Olymp. the 130th Ch. year from 
which inclufively to the fourth of Zedekiah, are 
only twenty-ſix years, therefore Cyaxares muſt have 
expelled the Scythians from Media about the time, 
that he affiſted Nebuchadnezzar againſt Jehoiakim, 
and in the remaining four years of his reign” they 
Jointly took Niniveh, and recovered Perſia ; which 


during 


Fs . 
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Ezechiel then had announced all his pro- 
phecies againſt the ſeveral heathen nations 
bordering on Judea, he could not conclude 
more perſuaſively, than by thus confirming 
once more the certainty of the accompliſh- 
ment of all he had announced, nor better 
during the invaſion of the Scythians had revolted 
from the Medes; and, as Herodotus hints, was not 
recovered until after their expulſion. (See note, p. 193.) 
That Nebuchadnezzar had aſſiſted againſt the po! 
fans after the acceſſion of Zedekiah we know from 
Jeremiah, and alſo that he had affiſted in the invaſion 
of the Scythian territories after their expulſion we 
know from Megaſthenes in Euſebius, as will be ſeen 
below : all theſe events then muſt have happened 
within the firſt four years of Zedekiah, or very little 
ſooner. It was alſo probably the death of Cyaxares, 
in the fourth of Zedekiah, which induced the falſe 
prophet, Hannaniah, to predict in that lame year, the 
return of the Jews from captivity 8 the human 
proſpect, that under the new king Aſtyages this 
confederacy between the Medes and Baby lonians 
might be broken. Hence it appears, that Euſebius, 
as well as all modern authors, muſt have placed the 
capture of Niniveh many years too ſoon. Biſhop 
Newton ſays in his Diſſert. on Prophecies, Vol. I. p. 
269. The prophet Zephaniah in the days of Jofiah 
foretold the fad event concerning Niniveh ]J—it was 
taken by the Medes and Babylonians from that time 
no mention is made of Niniveh by any of the ſacred 
writers,” This aſſertion is true only in caſe it be 
confined to the very name Nzniveh; for we have ſeen 
that both Jeremiah and Ezechiel make mention of the 
kingdom of Aria, but as no longer ſubſiſting. 


confirm 
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cbufitm this certainty than by cloſing his 
long catalogue with the ſame argument as 
before, that is, by a ſecond appeal to facts, 
to the actual completion of another pro- 
phecy, viz. that antient one of Iſaiah and 
others, againſt the great kingdom of Aſſyria 
at Niniveh, which had ſo long ruled with a 
rod of iron over Aſia; but was then lately 
brought to ruin agreeably to thoſe predic- 
tions. Such a recent event and evident proof 
both of the providence and judgments. of the 
God of Iſrael, as well as of the certainty of 
predictions by his prophets, could not but 
ſtrike all his readers with awe, and fix the 
belief of the moſt wavering : accordingly 
Ezechiel ſeems to dwell upon this argument 
and example with a peculiar energy, pre- 
ſenting it to our view in a great variety of 
oratorical lights, * Behold (ſays he) the 
Aſſyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with fair 
branches and of high ſtature - not any tree 
in the garden of God was like unto him in 
beauty: Therefore, thus aid the Lord, be- 
cauſe his heart is lifted up in height, I have 
delivered him into the hand of the mighty 
one of the heathen, he Hall ſurely deal 

with him, &c.— Thus /a:d the Lord, In 


* The interpreters and commentators ſometimes 


lead us jnto difficulties, and then leave us in the midſt 
Vor. II. D & of 


% 
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the day that he went down to the grave 1. 
cauſed, Lebanon to mopra for him; I made 


of uncertainty and diſtreſs to extricate ourſelves if we 
can. Here, for inftance, Le Clerc omits, the name 
ii, though it is in both the Hebrew and Sep- 

tuagiat, and applies all this chapter to the king of 
Egypt; in conſequence he puts every, verb in the fu- 
tare tenſe, as refering to the future deſtruction of Egypt. 
On the contrary the Septuagint renders every verb 
in the pat tenſe, as refetring to the pai deſtruction of 
Aſſyria, and even this ſentence alſo, be ſhall. ſurely deal 
with bim; which alone the Engliſh. tranflation bas 
rendered in the future, adhering in this mote. ſtrictiy 
to the Hebrew than either of the former tranflations, 
Tremellius agrees with che Engliſh ; but the Latin 
Vulgate and Jerome, differ from all the above four, 
for they render ſome. verbs in the paſt and ſome in 
the futurt : however, the future occurs with them 
only in ſome ſentences ſubſequent to *He ſhall Tarely 
deal with, him,“ and before the repetition of Thus 
faith the Lord;“ they do not therefore differ mate- 
rially” from the Engliſh, For what follows the 
firſt} phrafe ! Thus  faid the Lord” they all three 
conſider as a prophecy delivered by others before the 
ruin of Aſſy ria, and to be only here related by Eze- 
chiel, in order to prove how exactly the event cor- 
reſponded with that proph&cy delivered Before : this 
Fance; therefore, ought to be in the future, as the 

agliſh has rightly. rendered it; but the Vulgate 
and. Jerome extend this prophetic part ; farther than 
thoſe words, He ſhall ſyrely deal with him,” and as 
far as to the repetition of “ Thus faith the Lord” 
in this only they differ from the Engliſh; conſe- 
quently they all underſtand the deſtruction of Aſſyria 

ip be faſt, as well as the Septuagint, in the, 11th of 
Tedekiab, when this narration is dated, and they all 

55 5 Cl N. agree 
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the nations to ſhake at the ſound of his fall; 
when I caſt him down to hell with them 

that deſcend into the pit,” xxxi. 3. Ezechiel 
has been always confidered as a great maſter 
in the terrible ſtyle : this and the following 


agree to this chapter 1.5 merely hi/lorical concern- 
ing Aſſyria, except Le Clerc, Ws conſiders it as 
prophetical throughout concerning Egypt; tho? in re- 
ality only the ſecond and laſt verſes are ſo, in which 
the paſt fate of Aſſy ria is ſet forth as prophetic of the 
future fate of Egypt. Jerome expreſsly ſays, Rex 
Aſſyrius eo jam tempore captus fuerat a Chaldæis; 
and we know from Herodotus that this could not be 
later than the death of Cyaxares, although neither 
could it be much ſooner, otherwiſe all the events re- 
lated by Herodotus, under Cyaxares, could not be 
included within the forty years of his reign. It is 
moreover confirmed by a computation in TLobit; for 
Tobias died at 427 years old, and before his death 


heard of the capture of. Niniveh (14. I5.):: now he 


was born before the capture of Samaria, by Salma- 
naſſar (ver. 9. and 10.) and probably not long before; 
that capture was at the end of the twenty- eighth Ch. 
year, and the death of Cyaxares on the fourth of Ze- 
dekiah was in the 155th year; from which deduct 


twenty-eight, there remain 127, the very 5 of 
Tobias. Meuee it appears, that the book of Tobit, 


though as full of fabulous tales as Livy; yet was not 
a merely invented romance, but extracted from ſome 
authentic family memoirs, which had tranſmitted. 
down, with accuracy, the diſtance of time between 
the capture of Samaria and of Niniveh, among a 
variety of traditions,” which however fabulous, yet 
will be found ſuitable to the manners and character 
of that age and people in Media. 


D d 2 chapter 


theſe the fate of the firſt mentioned and 
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chapter are conſpicuous 1 in that reſpect 3 the 
ſubſect in both is indeed well ſuited to ſup- 
port the ſtyle, fince they contain a recital of 
the ſucceſſive deſtruction of all the great 
kingdoms of Aſia, which are here ſhewn ta. 
have all ſerved only as inſtruments in the 
hands of the God of Iſrael to effect his pur- 
poſes, agreeably to what had been foretold 
by his prophets; many of which nations 
were then actually brought to ruin, and the 
reſt conſigned to the ſame fate ſoon after: of 


greateſt kingdom was then actually paſt ; on 
this he beſtows the whole preſent chapter, 
and it is evident throughout, that this hiſto- 
ric recital is expreſſly brought as an argu- 
mentairve confirmation of his own veracity in 
declaring, that Egypt would ſoon after meet 
with the like fate; this is particularly indi- 
\ cated by the concluding ſentence, which 
ſerves as a moral to the preceding funeral 
panegyric over Aſſyria % To whom art thou 
[Egypt] thus like in glory and greatneſs, yet 
ſhalt thou be brought down, thou ſhalt lie 
with them that be ſlain with the ſword; 
ſuch is Pharach and all his an, ſaith 
the Lord.” 

The ſame argumentative view and con- 
nexion in the arrangement of theſe prophe- 
cy 


(i 1 
cies is again evident in the ſubſequent fourth = 
and fi/zh viſions againſt Egypt in the r2th 


year, (chap. xxxii.) where we once more 
find introduced an hiſtoric narration of 


the fates of all the nations of Aſia, as | 


actually accompliſhed agreeably to his predic- 


tions concerning them in his foregoing 


prophecies ; which narration of events thus 
accompliſhed before he had put theſe prophe- 
cies together, are ſubjoined to ſome farther 
prophecies here againſt Egypt not accom- 
pliſhed until afterwards, for the ſame purpoſe 
as above, to gain credit to the veracity of 
theſe laſt likewiſe : and this is a proof that 
the prophet muſt have either ſurvived all the 
events thus hiſtorically related, or elſe that 
he muſt have oipited this prophetic oration 
under ſupernatural influence ; and divine in- 
ſpiration muſt have extended to theſe hiſtoric 
relations, as well as to the events themſelves 
predicted; to which laſt opinion, tho diffe- 
rent from that of many learned men, I can fee 
no objection ; for he who believes in a pro- 
phet's prediction of future events, what dif- 
ficulty can he have to believe ſtill farther in 
the ſame prophet's being enabled to relate 
in right h;/?oric order the particulars of future 
events as if paſt, yet before they were really 
accompliſhed ? There ſeems to be no dif- 
; | ference 


i 
feronce between theſe two exertions jn 
gower; but merely in mode and form. 
Fzechiel begins his /0vr:4 viſion with di- 
recting * To take up a lamentation alſo for 
Pharaoh king of Egypt; that is, to the 
preceding funeral panegyric over Aſſyria, 
the fate of which was pal, when be deli. 
wered this prophecy in the 32th year, he 
prophetically ſuhjoins a fimilar panegytic 
over Egypt, tho its fate was ſtill future, 
making plainly here a happy variation only 
a the oratorical figure of 70 opuury now; 
for by that figure paſt events are brought 
down and repreſented as now preſent: before 
our eyes, whereas on the contrary. by this 
prophetic figure future events are anticipated 
and repreſented as already viſibly paſt. His 
Jifth viſion (ver, 17.) differs in its nature 
from the fourth only in this reſpect, that 
in the fourth the accompliſhgd prophecy 
againſt Aſſyria, on which his argument is 
founded, was certainly paſt, when this vi- 
ſion was delivered in the 12th year: whereas 
in the fifth the prophecies there related as ac» 
compliſhed againſt ſome of the heathen na» 
tions were certainly future to the delivery of 
this fifth viſion againſt Egypt in the 12th 
year, yet accompliſhed, perhaps, before he put 
his finiſhing hand to the arrangement of 


this part of his bcok; while the fate of 
Egypt 
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Egypt was ſtill future even to theſe events 
thus hiſtotically related here. 

That this preſent funeral yric over 
theſe other heathen nations is in no caſe 
another inſtance of anticipation, by that 
prophetie figure employed before, is evident 
from the context: for that figurative lamen- 
tation before over Egypt was immediately 
followed by various predictions - againſt 
Egypt all in the future tenſe, which thete - 
fore proved the larnentation to be an anti- 

cipation of its future fate; whereas in the 
preſent yiſion the lamentations againſt Egypt, 
(which, begin and conclude the Chrbtet)x can 
alone relate to a future event; for the fates of 
the three Aſiatic nations, firſt mentioned here, 
were already certainly pa, even before the 
date of the de/ivery: in the 12th yeat, viz. 
Aſnur, Elam, and Meſhech (Aﬀyria; Per 
ſia and Scythia): this gives us reaſon to 
conclude, That the fates of the two remain- 
ing ant laſt mentioned Aſiatic nations, Edom 
and Sidon, were paft alſo, before he ar- 
ranged at leaſt this part of his book, tho 
not before he delivered the reſt of this 
chapter in the 12th year; and that he 


Quinto poſt excidium Hieroſolymæ anno Na- 


buchodonoſor cum magnis copiis invaſit Cœlo Syriam, 
quz 
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made this 4;/oric addition in later times thari 
the deli very, to ſtrengthen his argument drawn 
from the completion of prophecies againſt 
the firſt three nations there mentioned as paſt 
at the time of delivery; or elſe that he 
ſometimes - wrote hiſtories prophetically. 
Why he ſhould chooſe to make this addi- 
tion concerning the Edomites in particular, 
as well as indeed concerning rhe Sidonians 
and Tyrians alſo (which laſt ſeem included, 
tho' not named) we may eaſily. conceive, if 
we recollect the prophecies delivered by 
Iſaiah and himſelf againſt them all, eſpecially 
againſt the Edomites; whoſe unbrotherly 
conduct to the Jews at the captures of Je- 
ruſalem ſeems to have greatly affected them, 
and is therefore often mentioned very pa- 
thetically in the Pſalms and elſewhere in 
Scripture: the completion of which pro- 
phecies, by the Edomites being at laſt 
ſerved as they have ſerved us, would doubt- 
leſs bring his argument more home to the 
Jews in future times, whoſe benefit he might 
conſult by the compilation of his book, as 
much as he did by the delivery that of the 
Jews, who were then living. But if any 


qua ſubacta bellum geſſit contra Ammonitas & Mon- 
bitas. Toſeph. Ant. lib. 10. 11. | 
| | One 
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one ſhould rather think, that in the two laſt 
examples concerning the Edomites and 
Sidonians, their fates are rather there pre- 
dicted in the r ath year prophetically *, than 
added hiſtorically afterwards; this will no 
way affect the chief point in view, namely, 
that the two or three firſt mentioned ex- 
amples concerning the Aſſyrians, Perſians, 


and Scythians, ate certainly related hiſtori- 


cally as paſt events at the time of delivery ; 


which therefore ſufficiently indicate the 


- ſame argumentative arrangement here in 
this chapter, as in ſome preceding ones. 

I have then only to enquire farther con- 
cerning the events, referred to here, relative 
to Elam, Meſhech, and Tubal ; that con- 


cerning Aſſyria having as certainly happened 


before the date of delivery, as thoſe con- 
cerning Edom and Sidon did after it, the 
only ones in any doubt are the above three. 
Now the prophane hiſtories of theſe times 
| having all periſhed; we can only pick up a 

few fragments to aſcertain theſe events in 
queſtion ; which is a defect ariſing from the 
broken nature of profane hiſtory, not from 


5 Enumeratio fit duarum monarchiarum,, quæ jam 
cecider ant quatuor verſibus, tum aliorum populorum, 
= prophetice caſuri prædicantur quinque verſibus. 

remell, | 
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theſe prophecies conſiſting of broken frag- 
ments. In regard to Elam it appears from 
Jeremiah that the invaſion of this nation 
by Nebuchadnezzar, was certainly after the 
acceſſion of Zedekiah, yet it was before the 
end of his reign, both becauſe the armies 
of Nebuchadnezzar were after this event 
employed in ſouthern expeditions againſt 
Tyre and Egypt, againſt the Ammonites 
and Moabites; and alſo becauſe Herodotus 

ainly intimates, that Cyaxares, \ after the 
expulſion of the Scythians, reduced all the 
nations, who had it his defeat by the Scy- 
thians revolted from him (among which 
Perſia was probably one) and that this. hap- 
pened before the capture of Niniveh, which 
1s mentioned as the very lateſt event-in his 
reign* : therefore the reduction of Elam 
muſt have happened between the acceſſion 
of Zedekiah and his 4th year ; conſequently 
it was a paſt event at the delivery of this 
prophecy in the 12th year. In like man- 
ner we have reaſon to conclude that the 
event referred to concerning Meſhech and 
Tubal was a paſt one alſo, and that it was 
no other than the well known expulſion of 


the Scythians from Media by Cyaxares, as 


See note to p. 193. 


Jackſon 
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Jackſon has already rightly obſerved (vol. 1. 
363), altho' he has erroneouſly placed this 
action after the capture of Niniveh. Others, 
indeed, have run into very extravagant con- 
ceits concerning the completion of this pro- 
phecy againſt the Scythians : Lowth, for 

inſtance, explains it prophetically concern- 
ing the irruption of the Turks and Tartars 
into Aſa, which overturned the Greek 
empire ; outdoing in this the conceit of 
Symmachus and Theodotion, who had be- 
fore explained it prophetically alfo of an 
army of Heretics, that is, of Chriſtians, 
during the Greek empire * ; but that it 
referred hiſtorically to a paſt event, and that 
this was the above-mentioned expulſion of 
the Scythians appears by one circumſtance, 
mentioned in the 27th verſe, which has 
not (I think) been noticed by any writer. 
Herodotus informs us, that Cyaxares maſ- 
tered thoſe invaders by inviting them to. an 
entertainment, and making them drunk, 
on which he flew them ; now to this the 


* Hieron, ad Locum. | | 
1 Horum potiorem partem Cyaxares & Medi hoſ- 
pitio acceptam inebriatam que interemerunt; & fic 
quidem Medi recuperarunt imperium, receptis its quibus 
prius potiebantur, & Ninum expugnaverunt. Ib. I. 
© Hence 
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prophet ſeems to refer in theſe, words, 
« 'They ſhall not lie with the mighty, which 
are: gone down to hell with their wedpons 
of war, and have laid their. ſwords under 
their heads, but their iniquities ſhall be on 
their bones.” The commentators have 


tightly obſerved, that it was the cuſtom of 


thoſe times for warriors to be buried with 
their arms, which Iſaiah calls lying in glory, 
xX1Vv, 18 ; but they have not ſuggeſted any 
reaſon why the Scythians alone ſhould 
be here deprived of the uſual military honor; 


which, however, the account of their 
diſgraceful expulſion in Herodotus ſuffi- 


ciently explains, and hereby identifies this 


expulſion and the conſequent invaſion of 


Scythia to have been the real events re- 
ferred to by the prophet. Still farther, 


that Nebuchadnezzar had afliſted Cyaxares 


in this invaſion of Scythia, and in placing 
Egyptian ' colonies there, appears by ex- 
tracts from Megaſthenes in Euſebius and 


Hence alſo we have reaſon to conclude, that he means 
the Perſians among thoſe receptis; conſequently this 
event preceded or accompanied the capture of Ni- 
niveh; which we find here mentioned as the laſt event 

in the reign of Cyaxares. Perſia had been conquered 
by Phraortes, father to Cyaxares, and probably had 
revolted, when the latter was defcated by the Scy- 


thians. | 
- Joſe» 
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Joſephus , which mention an expedition of 
Nebuchad. againſt Iberia near the Euxine 
ſea; where accordingly we know from 
various ancient authors, that Scythian na- 
tions of the names of Moſchi and Tubareni 
continued dewn to Grecian and Roman 
times, together with others called Gogi, and 


mentioned afterwards. 2 
Hitherto then we have diſcovered no 


* Meyabcderng de ey n TeTapri r Id aTopany 
ertip ral Teroy Toy Hνννν,jñn ade wneppefinora Tov 
Heaxnia, area d yap auto Onor Nifong Tyy r 
d cu INE Feſeph, Antiq. lib. 10. Meyac den 

one Nafzrodogopoy ααν¼ uE ον YeyooIa e274 TE 
Algν nau IBnpunn dlpateuoa, Tauras de xeipuoayeroy, ane 
dacho aur iS 7% JEE Te Tlorrov xatomonm. Fuſeh. g. 
It is wonderful that Jerome in referring 3 
for this fa& ſhould conceive him to mean Spain by 
Iberia (not. c. 38.) The Aſiatic Iberia was doubt- 
leſs meant by Megaſthenes as Scaliger bas juſtly ob- 
ſerved, De Iberia dubitemus, nifi fit Iberia ad par- 
tes Euxini Ponti; quod quidem ſequentia probant, 
in quibus dicitur darum nationum colonias ad dex- 
teriera Ponti deportatas, not. in Fragment. Agreeably 
to this Strabo places Gogarene near the river Cyrus, 
and Iberia and Colchos, lib. 11. And Herodotus alſo 
takes notice, that in his travels he found remains of a 
colony of Egyptians near Colchos, as he deduces 
from their practice of circumciſion; which however 
he erroneouſly ſuppoſes to have been placed there 
by the fabulous Seſoſtris; they were more probably 
deſcendants of the Egyptian colony planted by No- 
buchadnezzar, as Megaſthenes here teſtifies, 
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want of connexion nor diſorderly arrange- 
ment; and when the prophet had thus 
confirmed his predictions of evil both to 
the Jews and Heathens by exemplifications 
of the like predictions already fulfilled a- 
mong the latter, he proceeds to apply home 
the conclufion arifing hence by an expo- 
ſtulation and pathetic addreſs to the hearts 
and conſciences of the Jews, as contained 
in the 33d chap. telling them That it is 
his duty, as a watchman to the ſtate, to 
warn the wicked from his way (ver. 8.), 
that if he does not turn from his way, he 
ſhall in like manner, as has been foretold, die 
in his iniquity (ver. 9.) but that there are 
Mill hopes the Jews may avoid their fate 
thro' God's mercy, who has no pleaſure in 
the death of the wicked, but that he ſhould 
rather turn from his way and live: turn 
ye then, turn ye from your evil ways, for 
why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael (ver. 
11.), God will certainly judge every one 
after his ways (ver. 20.).” Thus ends this 
addreſs and application to the Jews of the 
foregoing prophecies and b//tory of their ac- 
compliſhment among the Heathens. But 
to what Jews is this addreſs directed? To 
the Jews who were already in captivity ; in 
order then that this addreſs might make the 
e | ſtronger 
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ſtronger impreſſion on them and produce its 
wiſhed- for effect, he immediately ſubjoins 
an information, which he repreſents as hav- 
ing been juſt then received, of the actual 
capture and deſtruction of the city of Jeru- 
ſalem, agreeably to his foregoing prophecies 
againſt it * : the accompliſhment of which 
prediction againſt: the Jews themſelves, 
joined to his hiſtoric narrations before of 
the accompliſhment of many others againſt 
the Heathens, both complete his arguments in 
favour of the credit and veracity of his pre- 
dictions againſt Egypt or other nations, and 
alſo prove by a conſpicuous example the 
truth of that maxim, with which he had 
concluded his late addreſs to the captive 
Jews, © That God will judge every one 
after his ways,” both Jews and Heathens. 
Thus end the .prophecies of Ezechiel 
againſt the City of . Jeruſalem with a ſub- 
joined Biſtoric narration of their actual ac- 
compliſhment; but he {till continues his 
prophetic cares and foreſight toward thoſe 
who ſurvived this deſolation, both thoſe 


lt And it came to paſs. in the 12th year of our 
captivity in the 1oth month, in the 5th day of the 
month, that one that had eſcaped out of Jeruſalem 
came unto me, ſay ing, the city is ſmitten.“ xxxiii. 

21. | | 
who 
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who continued in Judea, and alſo the cap- 
tives elſewhere: his viſions partly of cala- 
mity to theſe likewiſe, and partly of future 
comfort were delivered immediately after 
the receipt of the above ill news, and there- 
fore the order of delivery with reſpect to the 
following predictions may unite in ſome de- 
gree with the order of b//toric accompliſhment; 
and hereby form a brief ſpecimen of that, 
which I arranged as the ſecond ſpecies of me- 
thod, tho* the firſt in point of utility. 

1 have a few 'remarks'to make on the 
date of Ezechiel's firſt news of the capture 
of Jeruſalem ; which I ſhall referve for a ſe- 
Parate diert. but whatever that date may 
mean, viz. whether Ezechiel intended to aſ- 
ſert, that in the Toth month of the 12th 
year he fh heard the news of the capture 
of Jeruſalem (as Jerome and all others ſeem 
to underſtand him) or whether he meant 

no more, than that ſome of thoſe, who had 
eſcaped, then happened to mention this 

| <event in his hearing (a ſenſe, which, 1 
think, -his words will 'bear) yet in any 

caſe. the reaſon of his introducing this 2%½ 

toric narration is evidently the ſame as upon 
ſeveral former occaſions, namely, by a re- 
-cital- of this conſpicuous completion of his 
Ee 9 againſt the Jews, 10 gain 
better 
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better credit to the belief of ſome farther 
predictions, which he is going to deliver 
againſt the Jews likewiſe, that is, againſt 
thoſe who had been permitted to remain in 
Judea after the captivity of the reſt; and of 
whom ſome falſe hopes ſeem to have been 
formed by the captive Jews, that this rem- 
nant would be ſtill able to preſerve the ex- 

iſtence of the Jewiſh ſtate in Paleſtine. v. 24. 
In oppoſition to theſe vain hopes Ezechiel 
proceeds immediately to iſſue out a pro- 
phecy * againſt thoſe that inhabit the 
waſtes of the land of Iſracl” * pronouncing 
that theſe alſo on account of their iniquity 
ſhould fall by the ſword, like the city of 
Je ulalem before: and he immediately adds 
the reaſon of his ſubjoining this farther pro- 
phecy ; becruſe that notwithſtandiog all the 
proofs, which he had brought before, from 
the accompliſhiment of - predictions ifſued by 
Iſaiah, himſelf and others againſt both 
Jews and Heathens, to confirm his prophetic 
veracity, yet * the people were {till talking 
againſt him by the walls and in the doors 
of the houſes, and tho they came unto add 
heard his words, yet they would not no 
them, and his words were unto them only 


Chap. XXViji. ver. 22. 
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as a pleaſant ſong”, ver. 30. Ta remove 
therefore, it poſſible, this incredulity in 
the people of the Jews toward himſelf, and 
th-ir apparent behef, that the Jewiſh ſtate 
would {till ſubſiſt in Judea under Gedeliah, 
he denounced an utter deſtruction of this 
remnant, adding, alſo that when it ſhall 
come to paſs, then at laſt they wall believe in 
him as a true prophet *,” Here then at the 
concluſion of this . we find, that an 
appeal is made once more to facts, and in 
this caſe to a future completion of this pre- 
diction, juſt at the beginning of this viſion 
to the paſt completion of a former one againſt 
Jeruſalem ; and we are here expreſſly in- 
formed at the ſame time concerning the 
motive of theſę appeals and hiforic relations 
of prophecies accompliſhed. or to be accom- 
pliſhed, namely, that they were made in 
order to remove the incredulity of the pec- 
ple, and to confirm his prophetic veracity; 
which incredulity ſtill remaining, as we find 
here, even after the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, proves the propriety of his having ſo- 
often before had recourſe to the ſame argu- 
ment and proof of his own yeracity, 


* « When this cometh to paſs (lo it will come) = 
ſhall they know, that a prophet hath been among 
them,” ver. 33. 


As 
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As the foregoing prophecy was directed 
againſt the zncredulity of the people, fo the 
following one is againſt the. /e/fiſbneſs and 
avarice of their late &4ings and their neg/e# of 

vernment over the people “ prophecy 
againſt the ſhepherds of Iſrael and fay, Wo 
be to the ſhepherds, that do feed them- 
ſelves, ſhould not the ſhepherds feed the 
flock” ch. 34. 2. The negligence of the 
one being therefore pointed out as a cauſe 
of the incredulity of the other, the tranſi- 
tion here is natural, and the connexion cloſe 
between this prophecy and the foregoing 
one; as alſo between the beginning of this 
prophecy and its concluſion: for hitherto 
we have ſeen nothing but predictions of 
evil and calamities; now fort he firſt time 
here in the concluſion, we meet with pre- 
dictions of mercy, comfort and deliverance; 
which are alſo introduced with great pro- 
priety and in a natural ſtrain of argumen- 
tation. For as negle& in the ſhepherds had 
been the cauſe firſt of incredulity, and then 
of calamities to the people; therefore tho” 
juſtice urged Ezechiel to declare before, 
* that God would judge every one according 
to the iniquity of his ways,” yet confidering 
that in part they ſuffered for the faults of 
their ſhepherds, mercy equally now urged 
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him to declare from God, „ that he will 
judge between the fat catile and the lean 
cattle, between the 4::gs and the people; 
(ver, 20.) and becauſe it had been the for- 
mer * who had puſhed all the diſeaſed with 
their horns, until they had ſcattered them 
abroad; therefore I will fave the flock and 
they ſhall no more become a prey, and J 
will ſet up one ſhepherd over them, and he 
ſhall feed them, even my ſervant David 
(ver. 21. &c.), when I have delivered them 
out of the hand of thoſe, that ſerved them- 
ſelves of them, and they ſhall no more be 

a prey to the Heathen.” (ver. 27.) Thus 
| his longenumeration of evils predicted againſt 
Jews and Heatheng concludes with a prophe- 
cy of comfort and deliverance to the captiye 

Jews founded on good reaſons, why juſtice 
ſhould with reſpe&. to them give place at 

laſt to mercy. 10 1 
But he goes on to ſhew, in the following 
prophecy (ch. 35.) that the ſame reaſon, 
which will operate in favor of the Jews, will 
not operate in favor of the Heathen, eſpe- 
Fd cially not in favor of the Jew's relations the 
Edomites, the deſcendants of Efau ; for 
they ſhewed no mercy, and therefore de- 
ſerve to receive none, „and becauſe 
they have had a perpetual hatred, 2 
c 
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ſhed the blood of the children of Iſrael in 
the time of their calamity therefore blood 
ſhall purſue them, and I will make them a 
perpetual deſolation” (ver. 5. and .) 
In like manner with reſpect to the re- 
fidue of the Heathens in general he ſubjoins 
a ſimilar prophecy of deſolation to them, 
« becauſe they have made Iſrael deſolate--- 
therefore thus faith the Lord, ſurely in the 
fire of my jealouſy have I ſpoken againſt the 
re/idue of the Heathen, and becauſe ye have 
' borne the ſhame of the Heathen—ſurely the 
Heathen that are about you, they ſhall bear 
their ſhame,” (ch. 36. ver. 3. and 7.) 
« they ſhall know, that I am the Lord.“ 
(ver. 36.) > | 
The foregoing prophecy againſt the Hea- 
thens being in general, he proceeds in the next 
chap. (the 37th) to denounce prophecies 
againſt ſome of the particular Heathen na- 
tions, who ſhall thus ſuffer the predicted 
judgments ; of theſe he mentions Gog and 
Magog, Meſhech and Tubal, Perſia, Ethi- 
opia and Libya, Gomer and Togarmah : 
here it-is obſervable, that among theſe no 
mention is made of the Medes or Babylo- 
nians; moreover by what events the above 
predictions were accompliſhed, is no eaſy 
matter to determine with certainty, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe almoſt all the prophane accounts con · 
oerning thoſe times have periſhed. This, 
however, we may at leaſt determine, that 
interpreters have given way to a wanton ex- 
travagance of conjecture concerning this 
ſubject ;; and that the connected order of 
arrangement, which I have pointed out 
throughout Ezechiel has a fairer chance here 
of ditecting our conjectures right, than they 
were capable of before. Now as it is agreed, 
that Gog and Magog, Meſhech and Tubal 
mean different Scythian nations, ſome un- 
derſtand the prophecy againſt theſe nations 
to. have been already-fulfilled, namely, at 
that expulſion of the Scythians from Me- 
dia by Cyaxares, related before in chap. 
xxxii. 26, but this cannot poſſibly be true, 
becauſe that event was paſt even before Eze- 
chiel firſt began to -prophecy. On the 
contrary, Symmachus and Theodotion have 
run into the other extreme; and here again 
as well as before, bring down to chriſtian 
times the accompliſhment of this prophecy 
- againft the Scythians ; Lowth ſtill later, ] to 
the modern invaſions of Afia by the Turks 
and Tartars : thus far, however, they ſeem 
to be right, that altho' what was ſaid of the 
Scythians in the 32d ch. was an hiſtoric re- 
cital of a paſt event, yet the ſubject of = 
| | SY 3 ( 
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z8th is a prophetic one of ſome future in- 
vaſion; but in aſcertaining the time, when 
it happened, they have plainly indulged an 
extravagance of fancy, without conſulting 
what little internal evidence is contained in 
the prophecy itſelf, or what leſs: has been 
preſerved by prophane authors. In that 
diſſertation abovementioned I may perhaps 
ſup,ly what theſe authors, and the other 
commentators have overlooked ; at preſent 
I ſhall only obſerve. in general, that tho 

there is no date annexed by Ezechiel to 
fix the time of delzvery, and few circum- 
ſtances to determine its accompliſhment ; yet 
neither is there any internal evidence of its 
being an inſtance of diforderly arrangement: 
it might have had its preſent place aſſigned 
to it, either becauſe it was delivered after 
the foregoing prophecies againſt the rem» 
nant of Jadah and the Edomites, and that 
in favor of the return of the Jews in the 
34th chapter, and thus may be placed ac- 
_ cording to the order , delivery; or elle it 
might have been accompliſhed after the three 
foregoing events, and thus may follow the 
order of hiſtory: for we cannot pretend to 
have had accounts preſerved of all the irrup- 
tions of the Scythians into ſouthern Aſia; and 
it would be unreaſonable todraw an argument 
from 
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from our ignorance, againſt this! prophecy's 
being arranged among the others agreeably 
to Hiſtoric order. How unreaſonable this 
would be appears by the following fact; 
for not any one commentator has taken 
the leaſt notice of a great irruption of the 
Scythians, mentioned by Cteſias, and by 
him only, ſoon after the conqueſt of Media 
by Cyrus, and before his captures of Cræ- 
ſus and Babylon*® : this then might be the 
event predicted by Ezechiel, as it ſuits very 
well to the internal evidence and to the hiſ- 
toric order of the concomitant prophecies; 
or there might have been ſtill other irrup- 
tions not noticed even by any prophane 
writer. There are, indeed, ſome reaſons 
to think, that the above-mentioned ir- 
ruption' was actually that in the view of 
Ezechiel, and conſequently that all theſe 


* Narrat Ctefias Cyrum bellum Sacis intuliſſe, re- 
gemque ipſorum Amorgem, Sparethæ Reginæ Ma- 
ritum cepiſſe: hanc ergo, marito capto, exercitum 
collegiſſe atque adverſum Cyrum bellum ſuſcepiſſe, 
eductiſque in Aciem virorum trecentis, mulierum du- 
centis millibus, Cyrum ſuperaſſe, & cum aliis pluri- 
mis Parmyſen fratrem Reginæ Cyri vivum cepiſſe 
ac ternos ejus liberos; horum autem cauſa poſtea 
Amorgem liberum dimiſſum, quod ipſi prius omnes li- 
berati fuiſſent: & quod Cyrus, Amorge adjutus, ad- 
verſus Crœſum bellum ſuſcepit. Excerp. Crefice apud 
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pro- 
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prophecies, down from the 33d chapter, are 
placed according to biſtoric order: hence it * 
would follow once more, that the prophet 
muſt have either ſurvived all theſe events, 
by his being able to arrange them thus 
agree ably to hiſtory, or that he muſt have 
acted under ſupernatural influence; and in 
fact it was not more than 35 years from the 
5th of Zedekiah, when Ezechiel began to 
prophecy, unto the capture of Babylon. 
ut ſtill farther, if-it ſhould not appear to | 
others, that this prophecy againſt the Scy- 
. thians is placed either according to the or- 
der of delrvery, or that of 4itory; yet that 
there is no inſtance here of diſorderly ar- 
rangement may be maintained upon another 
principle; for it may be contended, that it is 
placed in argumentative order. For the zath 
chapter contains the firſt general predictions 
of mercy and deliverance to the e the 
5 5th and 36th on the contrary-farther pre- 
ictions of deſolation to their conquerors 
and oppreflors the Edomites and Heathens 
in general: the zyth, farther confirmations 
of deliverance and reſtitution to the Jews, 
but ſtill only in general terms: then follows in 
the 38th, and 39th, that againſt the. Scy- 
thians, which is in fact at the ſame time a pro- >. 
phecy of a particular mercy to the Jews, 
the firſt real act of their deliverance, and a. 
VIE BB 
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prelude to that more complete one by Cy- 
rus from Babylon, predicted in almoſt as 
minute a manner as if it had been recited, 
und contained in the 40th and eight remain» 
ing chapters. If then that prophecy againſt 
the Scythjans was accompliſbed at their ir- 
ruption mentioned by Cteſias, ſoon after 
Cyrus's acceſſion; it's completion would be- 
come an argument of the ſame nature as be- 
fore, viz. of the veracity of that concluding 
and moſt important prediction concerning the 
final reſtoration. of Judah from their cap- 
tivity at Babylon, effected about 20 years 
afterwards “: for altho' indeed no expreſs 
* Zſchylus has put this proof of prophetic vera- 
city, ſo often uſed by Ezechiel, into the mouth of 
Prometheus, which ſhews how natural and convincing 
a proof it has ever appeared to men. | 
IIe. To nav noprics nds Tepu.- axnory. 
*OrTog * av ein un dar.] KAVETA WY 
A rr Hohe Teog', Penuepor Ine, ppacu, 
'T expunpuor TET aulo dug pour tov. I 
2 | Prom. vinct. lin. 822, 
If we ſuppoſe Prometheus to mean (as he plainly does) 
that he attained his knowledge of paſi'events, not in 
the human way of hiſtory, but thro? his fupernatoral 
power; then this proof, which he gives 1 of the 
veracity of his predictions to her of — things, by 
propoſing to inform her of all p events, becotnes a 
ſimilar proof to that of Ezechiel, tho' not exactly the 
ſame. 1 | 
Her [| tur-] wandrings has ſhe now fully heard: 
That ſhe may know the has not heard in vain, 
Her labors paſſtd e ex theſe rude rocks ſhe 9 | 
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mention is made of Babylon, yet that 
Ezechiel had this in view appears from hig 
mentioning the two tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin _ thoſe, who were to be deliver- 
ed (chap. 48.) That this prophecy, if thus 
fulfilled againſt the Scythians was the firſt 
particular act of deliverance to the Jews a 

pears plain; for they are repreſented as in- 
tending to over-run Judea, but as being de · 
ſtroyed in the attempt * ; and that this pro- 
phecy was not delivered, or at leaſt not ac- 
compliſhed until after the acceſſion of Cyrus, 


Will I recite, good argument that truth 

Stamps my predictions ſure | 
Proving the præſcience of my mind, that ſees 
More than appears, Patter*s Tranſl. 


By having thug recourſe to a Pagan, I only mean to 
illuſtrate Ko natural this proof is to all men: I can 
better appeal to the Chriſtian Scriptures for the pro · 
priety and ſolidity of the proof. © Jeſus ſaid to the 
woman of Samaria, thou haſt well ſaid, I have no 
huſband ; for thou haſt had five huſbands, and he 
whom thou now haſt is not thy bufband ; in that ſaidſt 
thou truly. The woman anſwered, Sir, I perceive 
that thou art a prophet—and ſhe went her way into 
the city and fajd to the men; come, ſee a man, who 
told me all things that ever I did, is not this the 
Chriſt 2” Fob iv, 17. 

When Gog ſhall come againſt the land of Iſrael, 
faith the Lord, my fury ſhall come up in my face— 
and I will call for a ſword againſt him—and I will 
plead 1 him with peſtilence and with blood, 
40, 3 
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we may collect from the mention made of 
Perfia in ver. 5. without the leaſt mention 
of the Median kingdom; this looks as if the 
latter was then extinct by Cyrus's conqueſt 
of it, and  Perfie become the ruling 

ower:; agreeably to this there is intimation 
alſo, that the Jews had then in part at leaſt 
returned from. captivity *, which could 
ſcarcely be before th: acceſſion of Cyrus; 
and they are deſcribed moreover as all of 
them dwelling without walls, and having 
neither bars nor gates,” ver. 11. Theſe cir- 
. cumſtances then are equally unſuitable to 
the opinion of thoſe who fix this event ei- 
ther long before or long after the time of 
Cyrus : and analegy in arrangement urges 
us to conclude, that it was nearly about 
that time; or at leaſt that there is no 
proof, nor even indication of ſuch diſorder, 
| Fa. any more. than elſewhere, as can juſtify 
the aſſertion, that this prophetic book con- 
fiſts only of fragments, pur together at ran- 
dom by ſome later collector than the author 
himſelf: but rather that the whole appears 
throughout to be arranged with ſo much 
Thou [Gog] ſhalt come into the land that is 
brought back from the ſword, and $$ gathered out of 
many people, againſt the mountains of Iſrael; which 
have been always waſte ; but it is brought forth out 


of * nations, and they ſhall dwell ſafcly all of them, 
ver. 8. 5 | 


order, 


1 
order, _ obvious connexion and oratorical 
argumentation, that one may juſt as well 
ſuppoſe the words, writ on a Sibyll's leaves 
and ſcattered hy the winds, capable of 'fall- . 
ing by mere accident into ſufficient order to 
form an epic poem ; or that the atoms of 
Epicurus could by a fortuitous concourſe 
form the univerſe, as that theſe prophetic 
expoſtulations ſhould have followed eaclf 
other in ſuch a cloſely connected manner 

thro mere accident in collection. Now it 
has been the oppoſite opinion to this, 
namely the ſuppoſition of a total diſorder 
prevailing throughout, which has chiefly 
contributed to explode a belief formerly re- 
ceived among Chriſtians, that divine inſpi- 
ration extended to every article of compo- 
ſition in the prophetic books ; for ſuch a 
diſorder ſeemed to many to render the ar- 
rangement unworthy of being aſcribed to 
divine agency: but this reaſon will now 
ſubſide, fince I have proved, that in reality 
the imputed fact of diſorder is not true; 
conſequently the former belief concerning 
the greater extent of inſpiration in this 
book may be now ſafely recalled again; 
even altho' the connexion and arrangement 
ſhould till not appear ſuperior, nor yet 
equal to the beſt human compoſitions. - For 
no one demands perfection in writing as a 
necel- 
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neceſſary concomitant of inſpiration even in 
the New Teſtament, either in regard to the 
language, conceptions, comparil..ns, argu- 
ments or philoſophy, why then in regard 
to arrangement here; and why not rather 
with reſpect to every article of compoſition 
ſuch a degree of perfection only, as ſhall. be 
fit and ſuitable to the characters of the per- 
ſons who ſpeak, or the audience who hear, 
or the work to be brought about by the de- 
livery ? A ſufficiency of fitneſs and propriety 
with reſpe& to the end in view is in this 
caſe a not leſs intereſting perfection, than 
the ſummit of logical argumentation, ora- 
torical eloquence, or poetic ſublimity, in 
the opinion of either proteſtant or popiſh 
doctors . As Setker thought fitneſs of 
manner to the hearers alone a very ſufficient 
recommendation in an inſpired work; ſo 
Simon thought the ſame of fitneſs in man- 
ner to the ſpeakers only ; otherwiſe he could 
have neyer judged it a ſufficient plea in the 
prophecies of the 2 Amos, that he 
employed compariſons concerning lions and 


ſuch other animals, becauſe he had been 


* « The authors of the New Teſtament, had they 
been maſters of the moſt elegant Greek, would have 
ated wiſely in preferring to it that vulgar kind, which 
the perſons to whom they wrote ordinarily, uſed and 
underſtood better.“ Secker's Serm. 3. 4 
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bred among them in the foreſts; without 
having any regard, whether his hearers had 
been alſo bred to the flock, or to the camp, 
or the court . But which ever may be the 
moſt juſt plea, the exploded opinion, of an 
univerſal inſpiration prevailing throughout 
the prophetic books, becomes now not onl 
more defenſible but even neceſſary to a 
perſons, who ſhall not be inclined to adopt 
the alternative opinion ; namely, that theſe 
metrical prophecies, for the purpoſe of re- 
ligious and political exhortation, were not 
compiled into one work and put together in 
their preſent form by Ezechiel, until after 
many or moſt of the events predicted there 
had actually happened; notwithſtanding 
that they had been delivered ſeparately many 
years before: either of theſe opinions ſeem 
admiffible, but which was the real fact 
muſt be left to each perfons own judgment; 
and either of them is preferable to the cavils 
of freethinkers on the one hand againſt the 


* Jeremie ayant eſte eleve à la Ca rmi les 
paiſans avoit Un Kyle bas. & — em- 
peche pas, qu'il n'ait eu le meſme eſprit de prophetie, 
que les autres, quĩ ont eſtè plus eloquens quĩ lui. C'eſt 
auſſi pour la meſme raiſon que le prophete Amos ſe ſert 
des comparaiſons priſes des lyons & d'autres animaux 
parce qu'il avoit eſtè elevè dans les | foreſts/parmi ces 

forts de beſtes, Hiſt. crit. c. 4. . 
reality 
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reality of the prophecies under - a falſe 
pretence of diſorder, or to the ſuppoſi- 
tion of commentators on the other to 
account for that diſorder by means f 
Fragments and Additions; which opi- 
nion leſſens the originality and authenticity 
of the proteſtant rule of Hh, more than it 
contributes to ſupport the reality of the 
prophecies: ſo that at preſent between 
freethinkers and commentators we are in- 
tangled in a ſtreight as between Scylla and 
Charybdis; from which diſtreſs however we 
are relieved by either of the opinions, which 
I have proved from the preceding analyſis of 
Ezechiel, to follow as neceſſary conſe- 
quences of the preſent form and connexion 
between the ſeveral parts of his work and we 
have no reaſon to think, that they were ever 
compiled in any other form. Whereas on 
the contrary in the caſe of the Caſſandra of 
Lycophron, the only ſpecimen of the ora- 
cular poems of prophane antiquity, which 
the ravages of time have ſpared ; even the 
. compoſition alſo as well as compilation of the 
predictions recorded there, were both of 
them certainly long poſterior to the times, 
when the hiſtoric events took place. Upon 
the whole then we find, that the Jewiſh 
- prophets were members, if I may - 
* 0 low 
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lowed the expreſſion, of the oppo/ition, which 
ſubſiſted in thoſe days, and they figured 
among the leading patriots of their country: 
who took very free, yet neceſſary liberties in 
criticifing-and condemning the meaſures of 
their kings, nobles, prieſts and people, both 
in their private and public capacities ; and 
ho unwelcome loever any facts they might 
foretell, yet they employed ſufficient agu - 
ments, and had ſufficient mmdiia divine; po- 
rentiæ to convince all parties who did not 
obſtinately reſiſt conviction, that the events 
they foretold would certuinly arrive: theſe | 
temporary and occaſional härangues deli- 
vered at different titnes, yet all tending 
nearly to the ſame purport, ad ? Did I not 
tell you this before ? and did I not tell vos 
true? were afterwards combined by their 
teſpective authors into one cpntinued me- 
trical oration of admonition; and entereſl as 
proteſts, to be preſerved; for the inſtruction 
of ſucceeding ages, concerning the obſtinacy 
of kings andthe infatuation of the people, | 
notwithſtanding all the ſigns of the times. 
By ſuch means they have accordingly. ben 
preſerved ; and they appear in arrangement 
and connexion ſufficiently fit and ſuitable to 
their propoſed end in view, conſequently . 
not leſs worthy. in theſe points of being in- 
ſpired, than in any other articles of com- 
poſition. | | ==” 
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pt. | | fore the-Scythian invaſion. 7 
re 4 127 — 1 —— oſiah celebrates a great paſſover. 
ca [re — War ended between Cyakares and Aly - 
ſooh % ' {| attes. In this year muſt have been 
0 the great ſolar eclipſe mentioned in 
| | | Herodotus. If any one would cal- 
coned | i culate it, it would decide as to the 7 
ber, | 5 right year: no one has hitherto | 
who | N | ſought for it ſooner than the 6ogthy 
e le 0 W's year before Chr. this is the 618th. 
dF [131 — — — — {Cyaxares defeats. the K. of Niniveh, 
ul | * and beſieges the city, which he raiſes 
* on the approach of a Scythian army, 


# by whom he is defeatgd.—The Per- 
4 ſians rebel. | 


1 137 — — — — {Alyattcs in Euſebius now accedes, to 

» | | whom he gives my 49 years. ; 

* 31 7 — harovah Necho invades Paleſtine, and” 
| 


— — 


| kills Jofiab probably in ſummer 1— 
| "Ne 


4 ö _— 78 
* 
8 | 


* 
__—_Y 


- 1 — , | 
1.18 3 
RN | 


| of 
K. of Median K. | =, 1 . 3.1 
edah Metin] of Nine. e Bronte, 
_ 1: 0 | 5 
1 | | | | 


| — {Neburhad. as General to Nibopoy 
1 I © his father, invades 2 mn 
| Jeruſalem, and carries Dagie 
ND others captives to Babylon, 
as [Nebuchad. comes K. on the tat 
his father. ku this year Alyatta& 
ſome-memorable act referred toin 
[005,324 hs Parian e dele 
Sync. || | Pharaoh Necho. 
— H — {Aſtyages, 38 in Euſebius. 
5 2 4 : Jeruſalem taken by Nebuchad. and q 
— 1 — — | - axares, Jehoiakim Main, and his 4 
| carried captive to Babylon, the wi 
| 3 year incluſively, from the 10 
| Tofiahi—ſt Viſion of 'Ezech, u. 
—— — (The 22d year of the Scythian ini 
privey | | of Media; they are now expellelh 
| Cyaxares.—ln this and the 3 folks 
1 ing years, Perſia was recovered, 
niveh taken, Scythia invaded, ul 
colonies of Egyptians placed 10 
Colchos, the zoth year induing 
from the commencement of the wn 
„„ | Babylonian kingdom by Nabopds 
AI 4 fary but if the reign of Zeich 
1 | reckoned from the day of his aw 
Ak ſion in the preceding year, this N on 
08 { unite with the former computatih 
N 14 and the 1ſt of Zedekiah begin in 
i Julian year ſooner ; the ſame #8 
concerning Jchoiakim, if his ral 
{End of the be reckoned from the death of u 
K. of Nini (about Midſummer in the 27 ＋ 
veh. - year) as we ſhall find reaſon to 1 
all Jewiſh reigns ought to be, = 
I Aſty- — [Cyaxares died in this year, whether 
ay ! reigned 40 years or leſs, the 11 
F. 35. ear from the capture of Taman 
| f then Tobias was born a yes 
| two before, Niniveh might be tan 
a ycar or two 190ner, | L- 
06 Ezechicl's „on e ver. 2. dated in ti 
ary * 1 zoth from the Sch ol y 
ah. | 


—— | —— Jeruſalem taken by Ne 1 
1 temple burnt in the 5th mon 


| — He begins the fiege of Tyre. 
| | — {He invades the Moabites and au 


| 

| nites in the 5th year after bum 
| the temple. ' 

| 


— | — — old Tyre taken in this r the 136 
1 Afty4 the fiege, 3 years before a 
ages. | 7 choiakjn's captivity. 


Sync. — — {Nebuchad. probably about this 1 
3% |} began to be mad; and the favor 
ſon Evilmerodach ſhewed to * 


- 


© 
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211 ver 22 — Takes Babylon. 


ra ofy K. of K. of K. of | * » 
oh = ib. Nabel | Judah, [M "ia | Hiſtoric Events, [ 
ſoner Jehoiakin, preſented ſome proſpect of de- 
| | liverance to the Jews.—Ezech. predicts it. | 

122 — — — fſiſt year of Crœſus K. of Lydia; he could not 

187 [Evilm. . accede later, therefore Alyattes not later than 

| I T2, but they might I or 2 years ſooner. 

133 — | — ort. | In Euſebius over Media. v. 30. 

* 190 — — W and Perſia. r. 29. according to Herod. 
y ay — | "and trut 

fiel 175 | — {3 — {About this time the Seythians invade Media, and 
193 Nabo- x defeat Cyrus in Cteſias.—In this year Craſus 
cathy nadius.} — }- ſent to Delphi to conſult the oracle about his war 
. _ Cyrus, as pointed out by the Parian 
bin arbles, (che Iſt of 56th Olymp.) and he reigned 
| only ro the 3d year after, according to Herod. 

195 — 1 — =I tath and laſt year of Crœſus, but if 3d year in He- 
ang | rod. is to be underſtood 8 he ended ſtill 
1 0 N 1 year ſooner, and confequently he and Alyat- 
* a tes commenced each 1 year ſooner. 

4 a9 | — | — | — e Cyrus, over Media and Babyl. in Syncel. 
ja 216 Cyrus] — hr rus defeats Nabonadius the laſt K. of Babylon, 


lleth 213 [Baby]. 23 he Jews return from captivity.—70th from 3d. Je- 
follop N | | 

ed, N : = 

ed, ul . 1 * 

d 1 Readers will ive by this table, how neceſſary our Reſearches were be- 
nee in order to fix the acceſſion of Cyrus rightly, and how in conſequence of 
— is and of our 1 prophane authorities only, and thoſe alſo of the 
credit extant, all the ſuperior prophane events harmonize with each other 


dd with ſcripture. Our farther inveſtigations and criticiſms on the proofs 
ncerning all the preceding dates will appear afterwards ; whence we ſhall 


t2tinh bd another confirmation of the antiquity and vulgar uſe of the Chaldzan 
＋ ra: for it will be ſeen, that it has been the * original of moſt of the dif- 
1 rent computations by the ancients, not only when they agree with truth, 


t even when they diſagree with it thro* the wrong Ine many had 
onceived concerning the method of that æra, eſpecially in regard to Cyrus; 
hoſe diſtin conqueſts of Media, of Crœſus, and of Babylon, by bein 

nfounded together as the ſame, have produced moſt of the great errors; — 
e different methods of beginning reigns of Kings, either at the new year 
fore or after their acceſſion, moſt of the lefler errors to be found in antiqui- 
7. Theſe errors of both kinds being thus detected and removed, we find in 
gard to principal events ſo many happy coincidences in the dates of diffe- 


180 nt authors, that it is wonderful they have hitherto eſcaped the obſer- 
of y tion of chronologers, , 

nd tf — . — * — 
. 


ConnntcTI0ns in Vol. 2. 


Page 43. line 5, for 81ſt, read Both, _ 
98. not. 2, lin. ult. Jos read 454. 
104. lines, for Ezra, re ehemiah, 
125. line 9, for Iſrael, read Judah, 
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TAVIN G vindicated the r of 
Ezechiel from the imputation of 
Tn arranged without regard to any | _ 
of order, We come now to what was 
poſed before, 1 is, to apply the ſame 
three prineiples of vindication to lſaiah; by 
which means, andvby which. alone we may 
be able perhaps to aſcertain, with greater 
preciſion: than others, both the time when 
the predictions of this prophet were de- 
— and alſo the euents by which they 
were accom for although Iſaiah is 
indeed more ſimple in his arrangement than 
either Jeremiah or Ezechiel; yet on the 
other band, he has this . diſadvan- 
tage, that he has leſs frequently marked the 
dates of delivery, and thereby has left us 
ſabject to greater uncertainty in regard to 
the hiſtoric events, which were the objects 
of his predictions. But as it is only to g 
or 6 of ; his ficſt chapters, that either com- 
mentators have attributed, or the tranſlator 
":hinted any diſorder in compilation; I ſhall 
therefore . — myſelf to theſe chiefly, 


A indeed his (yblequentehapters hav 
Vor, II. | allo 
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alſo ſome occaſion both for illuſtration and 
1 At ſome future time, 
owever, I purpoſe to purſue this inveſti- 
gation of orderly arrangement in the prophets, 
and to extend it alſo to Jeremiah and the 
others: it muſt indeed be confeſſed, that 
the whole ſubject has at preſent been anti- 
.cipated before its due place; for the pro- 
phane and Jewiſh chronology of thoſe times 
ought firſt of all to have been better aſ- 
 certained, before I advanced to ſnew how 
it harmonized with the prophetic and other 
ſcriptural books; but as I annexed in my 
laſt a brief ſketch of that new and amend- 
ed ſyſtem of chronology, which I have in 
view to confirm by adequate proofs, and 
have even already — occaſionally 
ſome of thoſe — concerning ſome of the 
main pillars, — which this amended ſyſtem 
reſts; this may be ſufficient at * for 
thoſe, who would rather wiſh to ſee the 
harmonic effects, which my propoſed ſyſtem 
tends to produce, than the more direct proofs 

of its accuracy and ſolidity. 

In regard to thoſe notes on Iſaiah by t the 
learned tranſlator, which have or will come, 
chiefly under our conſideration, they will be 
generally found to be of that kind, which 
he has not ade the principal object of his 
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own attention; and which it is to be lament- 
ed that he did not, rather than have adop- 
ted the contents of thoſe notes from the 
opinions of preceding commentators; name- 
ly, ſuch as do not relate to the /tera/ ſenſe 
of the text, ſo much as to the defign of the 
prophecy, and the biftoric. events connected 
with it“: for the latter ſubjects alſo will a 
be ſometimes found neceſſary to aſcertain 
the literai ſenſe of the text, where dubious: 
and at other times to give it a more em- 
phatic meaning and greater propriety: nay, 
the want of preciſion in the Hebrew lan- 
guage is ſo great, through the frequent 
omiſſion of the ſubſtantive verbs and other 
cauſes, that the mere Hebrew text itſelf 
cannot poſſibly determine in every inſtance, 
whether a prophet is ſpeaking of an event 
paſt, preſent, or future, *whether he is re- 
lating hiftories or announcing predictions ; 
in which caſes the deficiency of the text can 
be only ſupplied, and its vagueneſs aſcer- 
tained by the general deſign of the context, 
and the hiſtoric circumſtances alluded to, 
compared with the date of delivery. The 
deſign therefore of the ſeveral prophecies, 


See the laſt paragraph of his Prelim. Diſſer- 
tation, — ko 
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be hiſtory 
come no inconſiderable articles toward de- 
detmining the literal ſenſe of the text. 

No in regard to theſe articles, it is not 
- ._.  » often indeed that the tranſlatot differs from 
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and chronology, of the times. * 


preceding commentators, yet ſometimes he 
does, and introdu 
own: but even when he does not, ſtill the 
very adoption of the opinions of other 
renders. them ſo far at leaſt his on, that 
by means of the deference deſervedly paid 
in general to his ſelection and learned au- 
 thority, they will doubtleſs obtain hereafter 


better credit. and cut reuncy, than they had 


before; and better perhaps than-the weak 
foundation intitles them to, on which they 
were built by the firſt ſuggeſtors of them: 
in like manner many errors have taken ſuchk 
deep root thtoug ! the approbation of his 
illuſtrious predeceſſors Uſher and Prideaux, 
as Criticiſm: has nevef ſince been able to era- 
dieate; and this alſo attended with the addi- 
tional diſadvantage, that more juſt opinions 
had been before their time propoſed 
older authors, although they ſelected, tran 
mitted, ad have clabliſhed worle *. th 
| en 


: » To . examples af this which l havs had 


occaſion to point out, I may now add that hint for 
| determining 


new opinions of hig 


r 

then the notes of the: tranſlator on fuck | 
ſubjects chiefly, which. I have had occaſion. 
to cxiticiae, whenever L found: their autho—- 
rity to ſtand in the way of my vindication 
of the prophets from the pretended! want of 
order and originality: ſuch ſubjects are in- 
deed the moſt important of all in ſacred 
criticiſm, and this to ſo great a degree, that 
the public would wiſh to have found, and has 
perhaps been partly diſappointed at not find- 
ing more new and diſcuſſions in 
his annotations: concerning theſe capital ar- 
ticles, rather than concerning the meaning 
of particular words. Every critical cor- 
rection however has its uſe; but whether 
his alterations can be deemed ſuch improve - 
ments, as to render this ſupplement unne- 
ceſſary, in order to complete what he has 


determining the true date of the capture of Babylon, 
which I have attributed at v. 1. p. 2299 as having been 
revived (17 37) by Vignoles only after Scaliger: this 
I fince find to have been by Strauchius 
in his Breviar. Chron, lib. 4. c. 24. ap. fin. yet Pride- 
aux, tho' he quotes Strauchius, adhered to the erro- 
neous ſyſtem of Uſher, which has continued ever 
ſince in public favour. But I have always endeavoured 
to recover and do juſtice to the meritorious hints of 
more antient authors, which have been too often neg- 
lected and trodden under foot by the weight of fa+ 
vourite authority and the undiſtinguiſhing currency 
of public eſteem, - 2 | 

| 3 omitted 


[7 26: |; 


omitted, and to remove the confuſion which 
others had produced, muſt be left to the public 
judgment. If in the execution of my pro- 
ed taſk, I have ſuggeſted many novelties, 
is not from my being tainted with the 
preſent rage for novelty and ſyſtem, but 
from the averſion I had to digeſt monſtrous 
ioconſiſtencies, as being reaſonable ſolutions 
of difficulties and ambiguities, however 
authorized ſuch ſolutions may have been by 
long or learned preſcription: the neceſſary 
conſequence . was a conviction, that the 
prophets could never be extricated from the 
prefent maze of incoherence, by following 
the beaten road of former commentators, 
It has been alſo a too common practice with 
them to deſert a reader at the very brink of 
difficulty, and where their guidance is moſt 
wanted, to ſhrink back from the danger, 
and leave their readers to plunge on by 
_ themſelves ; but I have as much diſdained 
the latter as the former practice, and have 
never failed to ſet my ſhoulder ſtrenuouſly 
to the work: ſo that many things may ſeem 
novelties, chiefly becauſe none haye hitherto 
given us their thoughts in ſuck. an ingenuous 
manner concerning points of difficulty. 
Upon the whole, I have endeavoured to 
trace out to intelligent readers, what idea 
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every rational man (neither warped by philo- 
ſophic ſcepticiſm, nor by the dogmatiſm of 
received opinions) may and ought to form 
concerning theſe extraordinary and ſingular 
_ compoſitions by the Jewiſh prophets; which 
contain ſufficiently clear predictions of all 
the great events and revolutions in Aſia dur- 
ing ſeveral ' centuries; which to hiſtoric 
accuracy and poetic effuſions add alfo the 
farther claim of being the oracles of God; 
and theſe pretenſions they ſupport in ſuch a 
forcible manner, as to carry a high degree of 
perſuaſion and conviction along with them. 
If therefore they have been loaded with any 
difficulties not their own; and involved in 
confuſion and inconſiſtency, by the pre- 
| tended explications of expoſitors, what can 
be more agreeable to critics or more adven- 
tageous to cheiltlanity, than to find, that by 
a few corrections in the ſuppoſed dates, 
chronology of the times, and hiſtoric ac- 
compliſhment of thoſe predictions, this con- 
fuſion will be removed, thoſe difficulties will 
be ſurmounted, and a reaſonable order of 
argumentative expoſtulation will ariſe out of 
| ſuch an irregular jumble of hiſtory, poetry, 
and prophecy, as has diſguſted ſome candid 
chriſtians, and diſtreſſed all: but which, 
when thus reduced to a properly connected 
arrangement, will diſarm ſcepticiſm of 9 
0 


8 ] 
of its beſt weapons, and theſe botrowed 
cChiefly from the inconſiderate and ill- 
founded ſuppoſitions and coneeſſions of chriſ- 
tian commentators themſelves. 
Hoch being the general tendency 55 Theſe 
| ' enquiries, let us examine haw far it will 
be promoted and confirmed by our vindica- 
<2 | tion of Iſaiah in rticulat, rom the diſ- 
= order imputed to:him by. his. commentators 
| andi tranſlator, Now as his firſt PLOgeng) | 
1 which has any date anne ned, is that in 
| . 6th ch. a difficulty has ariſen in Hetormining 
8 - - the time of delivery of the , preceding, 5 
_ chapters, whether it was. before the .6th or 
Acer it; and this muſt be our firſt ſubject 


3 | of examination: in which, after having 
6 pointed out. the opinion, of the older com- 
4 maentators, and the alteration. made by later 
= | ones, we: ſhall. confider whether the tranſ- 
-1 "ator has. made any improvement on them 
Y in this-reſpe&, and allo ſhew what farther 


oi improvement may be ſtill made toward 

0 removing this difficulty, and fixipg the time 
| * of their delivery. And inſtead of theſe 5 
1 chapters being delivered, as according to the 
=_ old commentators. before: the 6th. chapter, or 
a ccordigg to later ones ter it, and under 

Ahaz, or; according, to the tranſlator partly 
4 before and partly - 3 but. all before 1 7 
=_— - we ſhall on the n reaſon. to 


# | con- 
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conclude, that they were a// delivered after 
that in the 6th chapter, and after Ahaz, 
and even after the 6th year of Hezekiah: 
which is a later date than has been ever 
hitherto aſſigned to them; but one which 
introduces an order and conſiſtency into the 
arrangement of the whole, that is cther- 
wiſe wanting,' notwithſtanding” any former 
amendments by other commentators, and 
moſt of all wanting under thoſe alterations 

ropoſed by the tranſlator. "FF bet” 
As no dates ate annexed to theſe 5 chap- 
ters, it is only by internal cvidence contained 
in them, that their time of delivery can be 
fixed; accordingly to this all commentators 
| have had recourſe ; but whether they have 
repreſented it in a juſt light, is the point in 
doubt. Jrrom was of opinion, that theſe 
5 chapters were delivered under Uzziab, . 
and that all Ifaiah's prophecies are arranged 
agreeably to the order of their delivery v. 


* Quod in titulo ponitur, prophetaſſe Ezaiam ſub 
Ob. Joatham et Achaz et Ezechia bs a6 uda, 
non ut in aliis prophetis confuſe intelligendum eſt, ut 
neſciamus quid ſub quo ſpecialiter rege dictum fir, ſed 

que ad finem voluminis ſeriptum referatur, quiet or- 
um ſub Ozia, et quid ſub Joatham, et quid ſu Achazs 
et quid ſub Ezechna ei a domino revelatum fit, Comm. 
t. 1. Mortuo Oba, ſub quo dicta univerſa, que 
ſupra expoſuimus, &, Comm. c. 6. "LM 


65 I 23 
Our older commentators, Tremellius, Ga- 
taker, and others adopted the ſame opinion, 
even Lowth apparently at firſt among the 
reſt *: and the internal evidence, which they 
have produced to confirm this opinion, is 
cChiefly from the 7th verſe of chap. 1. . 


% We ſhall make great confuſion and diſorder in 
the prophetical writings, if we ſuppoſe them to break 
off abruptly from the matter in hand, and without 
any viſible tranfition go to a quite different ſubje&; 
and this is very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe in Iſaiah, 
who as he is moſt eminent for the clearneſs of his 
prophecies concerning Meſſias, ſo he is as remarkable 
or the regular order and contexture of his prophecies, 
and their coherence one with another.” Lowth's Vin- 
dlicat ion of the Inſpiration of the Old and New Teflament, 
1699, p. 135. Nevertheleſs in his Comm. on 1/aiah, 
(1714) he is inclined to place the delivery of theſe 
5 chapters after the 6th chapter, which is contradic- 
ting the above remark, ** "This was probably { not] 
the farſt viſion, which Iſaiah had, but is placed at the 
beginning of his book, becauſe this and the 4 follow- 
ing chapters contain a general deſcription of the ſtate 
of the Jews under the ſeveral judgments which God 
had brought upon them, and are a fit preface and in- 
troduction to the reſt,” Note 1. ch. 1. Not is omitted 
by accident in the iſt edition; and Lowth does not 
vr whether the delivery was before or after 
A 3 | | 


..+ © Your country (is) deſolate, your cities (are) 
burnt with fire; your land, ſtrangers devour it in 
1 preſence, and (it is) deſolate as overthrown by 
F ty 
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The omiſſion of the ſubſtantive verbs here 
in the Hebrew has made ſome doubt, whe-' 
ther Iſaiah is propheeying of future deſola- 


tions, or relating an account of ſuch as were 


then paſt: and even if they were not omitted, 
yet the doubt might bes ſtill the ſame; be- 
cauſe all the prophets often ſpeak of future 
calamities in that figure of anticipation, as 
if they were already arrived and preſent be- 
fore one's eyes. Accordingly Jerom un- 
derſtands theſe and all other expreſſions of 
calamity in theſe 5 chapters, to be altogether 
prophetic of the Babylonith captivity, and 
even of ſtill later deſolations. On the contra- 
ry, the above commentators conſider them as 
hiſtoric notices of paſt misfortunes fallen 
upon the Jews not long before: which if 
right, yet gives riſe to another doubt con- 
cerniug what particular calamities he had in 

view. Thoſe older commentators, having 
adopted Jerom's opinion, that theſe 5 chap- ' 
ters were deltvered under Uzziah, and be- 
fore the 6th dated in Uzziah's laſt year, in 
courſe ſuppoſed the calamitics in his view 
to have been the paſt civil wars between 
Judah and Iſrael under Amaziah father to 
Uzziah, or elſe the Syrian invaſion by Ha- 
zacl in a ſtill more early reign ; and” in 


* Hazael rex Syriz temporibus Joaſhi, et Joaſh 
rex Iſraelis temporibus Amaziæ: neque tantum ex- 
| Kk 2 ternis 


years before ot only one: by this method 


ple of Hebrew poetry. es lan.s 5 
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truth there is nothing in the 7th verſe or | 


elſewhere, which, can determine, whether 
the calamities referred to had paſſed 20 


theſe g chapters would have preceded the 
6th in delivery; conſequently hereby theſe 
and the following chapters would be all ar- 
ranged in a regular manner agreeably to the 
order tbe delivery. But againſt this order 
of artangement our later commentators 
have urged a weighty objection; for the 
6th chapter (they ſay) contains ſtrong marks 
of being the jix/? deſignation of Ifaiah to 

the prophetie office; conſequently the 5 
preceding chapters muſt have been delivered 
after the 6th. This objection Tremellius 
and Gataker foreſaw, and endeavoured to 
obviate it by denying the vißfon in the 6th 


to have been Ifaiah's primary deſignation, 


and by conſidering it as only a rene wal or 
confirmation of his . prophetic office, ſuch 


ternis bellis, ſed etiam inteſtinis motibus ab ipſis do- 
meſtieis attrita eſt, idque tam graviter quam alen 


fatiuri exttanei. Tren. 4, 1. b. . This ſenſe of, ar 


if overthrown by trangers, may perhaps render the 
tranſlator's conjectural emendation of the text unne- 
ceſſary; more efpetially fince he himſelf proves in his 
Prelim. Diſſert, mat tüutology is an effential prin6- 
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occurs (they pretend) often in Ezekiel“; 
but it eo really true (whach cannot 
well be allowed) yet an objection would ſtill 
remain; for thus the primary deſignation of 
Iſaiah has not been preſerved at all; which 
would countenance: the opinion of frag- 
ments, and that Iſaiah himſelf was not the 
compiler; now this ought to be proved and 
not merely ſuppoſed. In order therefore to 
get rid of theſe difficulties, later cormenta- 
tors found themſelves forced to abandon the 
opinion of Jerom and Tremellius, and to 
acknowledge, that theſe five chapters muſt 
have been delivered aſter the fixth: but 
here again they have differed; for ſome 
vith Le Clerc ſuppoſe the ſeventh verſe to 
be a prediction of the ſuture calamity of 
civil war under Ahaz, and delivered before 
it; while others conceive it to have been 
delivered indeed under Aha but after theſe 
wars, and fo be an hiſtoric mention of their 
aft effects  ; either of which two opi- 
i This doth not appear to be fo mach a general 
miffion, as a ſpecial commiſſion for a partieular meſ- 
ſage, that he was at this time to deliver. So Ezechiel 
ch. 8. and 11.“ Gatak. 6. 8.— See Tremellius in 
note to page 235. 6 . 
* TAE, 2 this of eb with as has al- 
en inade e as Atic ers joĩni 
wu the Lalla oder 9 Gatah, c. 1. {5 7. 5 
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ions breaks in upon the regular order of de- 
livery. Lowth rather concurs with Le Clere, 
that this verſe is predictive of ſomething u- 
ture; but, while the others agree in ſuppoſing 
all theſe five chapters to have been delivered 


at the ſame time, or in the ſame reign, the 
tranſlator is the firſt (I think) who contends, 
that part of theſe five chapters was deli-- 
vered in one reign, and part in another; 
and even the four laſt chapters before the 
firſt ; which interrupts the order of deli- 
very. ſtill, more, and indeed introduces un- 
neceſſary confuſion. By this relation 
then it appears, that hitherto there is no 
preſctiption in favour of any one method 
of expoſition ; | and that, although later 
commentators have continually been devi- 
ating from the opinions of former ones, yet 
they have introduced as many difficulties 
one way, as they removed in another; and 
that the internal evidence in the ſeventh 
verſe, to which alone they have all appealed, . 
is too ambiguous to enable them to arrive at 
any thing certain and determinate. It will 
therefore appear the leſs exceptipnable, that 


« * Chapters 2, 3, 4. 5, ſeem by internal marks, 
to, be antecedent to ch, 1; they ſuit, the time of 
U7ziah, or the former part of Jotham's reign; wheres: 
as ch. I. can hardly be earlier than the laſt years af 
Jotham.“ Note, ch. 6, v. 1. b i 

; I ſhould 
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I ſhould differ from all the others, and place 
the delivery of all theſe five chapters about 
fix or eight years later than any one has hi- 
therto done, namely, after the captivity of 
the ten tribes, and the deſtruction: of Sa- 
maria, in the ſixth year of Hezekiah: now 
this, as we ſhall. find, will be attended with 
no other interruption of the order of deli- 
very, than may be juſtified, as in Ezekiel, 
by ſome or other of our three principles of 
vindication ; which points we will. next pro- 
ceed to prove. 

That the prophecy in the Gxth chapter 
was Ifaiah's primary deſignation: to the pro- 
phetic office, is the firſt article to be confi- 
dered. Now this ſtrongly appears from his 
own expreſs words, as moſt interpreters 
have acknowledged; Lowth ſcarce: admits 
a doubt of it; and the doubts, which Tre- 
mellius and Gataker have ſuggeſted, ſeem 
to have been raiſed merely, becauſe it other- 
wiſe preſented an objection to the early date 
of delivery, which they had aſligned to the 
preceding five firſt chapters; and this date, 
as well as their doubts, they have ſupported 
by too ſlight evidence“. For the r 

* wic 


Non hie primum Eſaias vocatur ad prophetandi 


unus, fed . confirmatur . 1 ſe- 
6 | quentis 


6 
which they bring from Ezekiel, ate not pa- 
rallel ones; becauſe in Iſaiah there is no refe- 
rence to any prior defignation, and there 
could have been none prior, unleſs it be 
1oft; which is begging the queſtion: whereas 
in Ezechiel, whenever be has any ſubſequent 
defignation, he expreſsly refers to his pri- 
mary one, as being the pattorn of the reſt*, 
Moreover, as the two other chief Prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in relating their pri- 
mary deſigvation, mention its being accom- 
panied with uncommon ſupernatural repre- 
ſontations; analogy renders it probable, that 
this was alſo the primary deſignation of 

Ilaiah, ſince it was thus attended with the 
like extraordinary appearances. Still far- 
ther, it 4s not true, chat any greater grauwta! 
+-diſcoverable'in this prediction, than in the 
preceding five chapters, neither with reſpect 
to the greatneſs of the deſolation denounced, 
nor yet with reſpect to the great mercy dif- 
played in the reſtoration of the remnant: 


quentis prophetiz, ne perſpectis difficultatibus ani- 
mum ahjieeret, ut Ezechieli perſæpe factum eſt. Tren. 
c. ö. v.47, See Gatak. ch. b. v. 8. whoſe reaſon againſt 
this being the primary deſignatien, is ſtill weaker. dee 

zalſo Tranflat. c. 6. 7. 1. 
* « Behold the glory of the Lord was there, ac- 
Cording to the when, uh I aw in the plain.“ 8. 4 
And the viſians were like the vin that I ſaw b 
the river Chebar, 43. 3+ =o 
; bu 
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but this atleaſt is difcoverable, that the pro- 
phecy here in the fixth chapter, is more, 
brief and general. than in ſome of the pre- 
ceding five chapters, Which are again rather 
marks of its beihg the firſt viſion, than other- 
wiſe. For in like manner, the nineteen 
firſt chapters of Jeremiah, and the fifteen 
firſt chapters of Ezechiel, are ſo very general, 
that any man, without the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, might venture to predict the ſame 
calamities to every nation upon earth, as 
certainly as death to every individual: but 
when the completion of thoſe predictions 
approached very near, then we find more 
and more particular circumſtatices revealed; 
which help to decide concerning the nation, 
which ſhould iofli& the calamity denounced, 
the time when, or the manner how it was 
to be brought about. So in this ſixth of 
Iſaiah; he deals in general terms only ; 
whereas in the concluſion of the fifth, be 
adds ſeyetal particular circumſtances, which 
point out the Aſſyrian invaſion exprefsly, 
as I ſhall ſkew; conſequently there is rea- 
ſon, again to preſume by Pk ons that the 
fifth was delivered after the ſixth. I have 
already indicated in Ezekiel other ſimilar 
examples of a Mort or general prediction 
being prefixed often to the more minute and 
particular ones; which is indeed no more 
than what orderly arrangement and propri- 
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_ety require. Another inſtance of the ſame 
occurs in the 45th of Jeremiah; where 
before he advances to denounce calamities 
upon particular Heathen nations in Paleſtine, 
he prefaces the whole with both a brief and 
general prophecy againſt the hole land con- 
cerning the evil to be brought upon all fleſh: 
order therefore, as well as analogy, unite in 
claiming the ſame conduct from Taiah here; 
for ſuch brief and general predictions are 
like general titles to the 3 contents 
of chapters. Laſtly, in the thirteenth verſe 
of chapter ſixth, there ſeems to be a ſtrong 
prediction of the deſtruction of the ten tribes, 
wrapped up and prefigured (in the common 
manner of the Jews and Orientals) in the 
myſtery of a ſacred number; for by the 
tenth, the ſacred tythe number Iſaiah ſeems 
to allude to the future deſtruction of the ten 
tribes, and that only a tentb part nearly (viz, 
Judah and Benjamin) ſhould be preſerved“. 
That this was the object of the prophecy, 
may be confirmed from. Amos, who had 
before Iſaiah prefigured the ſame event in 
the ſame manner, Thus faith the Lord, 
the city, that went out by a thouſand, ſhall 
leave an hundred, and that which went forth 
by an hundred, ſhall leave ten to the houſe 
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Vet in itſhall be a tenth, and it ſhall return,” 
vi. 13. See Tranſlat. v. 6. 1. 13. o 
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of Iſrael.“ v. 3. Ifaiah's prophecy therefore, 
here, was at leaſt no ſuch new one, as to 
require any ſpecial commiſſion, or fecond 
_ defignation to be granted him (as Gataker 
and Tremellius pretended); nay, he ſeems 
to refer expreſsly to the above prior prediction 
of Amos in thoſe words, Hear ye indeed, 
but underſtand not, &c.“ ver. 9. But in 
chapter 5th he appears to refer to this expreſ- 
ſion of the tenth as to a prophecy which had 
been actually accompliſhed before the delive- 
ry of the fifth chapter: for addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the men of Judah and Jeruſalem on/y, 
(v. 3.) he reminds them of the completion 
of his former prophecy concerning only the 
tenth to be preſerved, © In mine ears, ſaid the 
Lord, (viz. in that former prediction con- 
tained in chapter vi.) ten acres of vineyard 
ſhall yield one bath, and the ſeed. of an ho- 
mer ſhall yield an ephah, 9.“ He had ex- 
preſsly informed us, that by the, vineyard he 
meant the people of Iſrael (v. 7.); now both, 
a bath and an ephah were only a fenth of an 
homer; and from the completion of this 
his former prophecy, he urges the neceſſity 
of amendment in Judah; for becauſe this 
had. been neglected in Iſrael, Therefore 
(he adds) my people [are] gone into cap- 
tivity;“ meaning the ten tribes. are alread 
carried away, as I predicted. This indi- 
cates, that the fifth chapter was not delivered 
L1 2 until 
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until after that event: the participle in the 


Hebrew, 8 ſtrictly means 2. paſt event; 
yet may leave us in ſome doubt, whe: 
ther he is {peaking of an event which 


Lat been, or ſhall be; hence LeClerc renders 


it in the future, migrabit'; but as the twenty: 
fifth verſe, refers, conſeſſedly by all, to ſome 


great poſt deſolations, this, thirteenth may, 


and probably. does the fame ; accordingly, 
the Septuagint, as well as the vulgate Latin 
and Engliſh underſtand it of a p captivih, 
[ axxperuley fun; which ſenſe will afterwards 
appear more ſtrongly confirmed by other 
internal evidence of the | delivery of theſe 


five chapters aſter the captivity of the ten 


tribes, I ſhall only obſerye farther, con- 
cernipg this laſt proof of the fact, that this 
ſhart prophetic intimation from the Lord, 
in the ears of Iſaiah, “ That an homer 
of ſeed ſhould produce only a tenth part,” 
ſeems to be thruſt in after a very abrupt 


manner, if it does nat allude to that fore- 


going prophegy of the preſetyation only of 
the tenth; but if atherwiſe, it acquires 
great force and propriety, eſpecially if that 
0 of the ten tribes was then actually 
accomp iſhed : for thus it becames an Argu- 
mentative confirmation, that his preſent pre- 


diction againſt Tugah, will be compleated 


Juſt as certainly, as.that foregoing one agaiplt 
the ten tribes of {/rae! bas been compleated 
l ae, 


2 J 


already 3 of which argument I have pro- 
duced ſeveral: examples before in all the 
Prophets. g Wa.Y numme 
There being then great reaſon to ooneeive, 
that the ſixth chapter contains Iſaiah's fe 
yiſion and primaty deſignation to the pro- 
phetic office, let us attend to what other 
reaſons may be ſuggeſted-for the delivery of 
theſe ve chapters after the captivity of the 
ten tribes, ' The fecond and this a conſider- 
able proof is, that throughout all 'the five 
firſt chapters, there is not the leaſt indica - 
tion of the kingdom of Iſrael being then 
exiſting. . Naw: Hoſea, Amos, and Mieah, 
in thoſe prophecies delivered during the ex- 
iſtence of the kingdom of Iſrael, give conti- 
nual proof of ĩt in almoſt every verſe, and in- 
deed lay the burthen very heavy upon the 
ſhoulders ef their brother Ephraim: but after 
the ficſt or ſecond chapter Micah becomes 
as totally ſilent concerning Ephraim and 
Samaria,- as Iſaiah in theſo five chapters; 
both of them directing their addreſſes and 
invectives to Judah only, or Zion, Benja - 
min or Jeruſalem; from ſuch a very differ- 
ent conduct, may we not reafanably infer, 
that there was then a very extraordinary 
difference in the ſtate of "things? And 
what ſhould this difference be, except in 
the ceſſation af the kingdom of Iſrael before 
thoſe remaining prophecies were delivered ? 

| This 
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This event Micah, as well as Ifaiah muſt 
have probably lived to ſee, ſince the titles 
| 1 us, that they both propheſied under 


Hezekiah; nay, Jeremiah expreſſiy proves, 
that the third chapter of Micah was wn - 
hvered until the reign of Hezekiah* : 

the total ſilence then in that and 45 the 
following chapters concerning Samaria, we 
may reaſonably preſume alſo, that the third 
chapter and the reſt were: not delivered until 
after the deſttuction of Samaria in the ſixth 
of  Hezekiah. From the like ſilence of 
Iſaiah in theſe five chapters, the like conclu- 
fion ſeems to follow; more eſpecially as 
Iſaiah himſelf alſo in thoſe propheſies cer- 
tainly delivered before the captivity of the 
ten tribes, is as replete as the other Prophets 
with ſuch alluſions to them, as in almoſt 
every verſe, prove the kingdom of Iſrael to 
have been then till in being. In regard 
to his addreſs to the people by the name 
Iſrael, (in v. 3. cb. i.) this was a generic 
title, as well as Jacob, given by all the Pro- 
phets to the whole Jewiſh people, thoſe of 


__«* Micah, the Morafthite, propheſie in WY days 
of Hezekiah, to all the people o Judah ſaying, Sion 
ſhall be ploughed like a field, and Jeruſalem ſhall be- 


come heaps, &c.“ xxvi. 18. T era is in the 
third chapter of Micah. 


+ See chapters 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 17. 
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Judah as well as Iſrael; accordingly, in Mi- 
cah that paſſage quoted by Jeremiah and ſaid 
by him to be directed to the people of Fudah, 
is really in Micah addreſſed to th people of 
Iſrael and Jacob; and, although feel 
and Ezekiel do ſometimes diſtinguiſh the 
two kingdoms by the names Mrael and Ju- 
dab, as well as the hiſtoric books, yet at 
other times they likewiſe uſe Iſrael as a ge- 
neric title, to include Judah as well as the 
diſperſed tribes of Iſrael.* The moſt uſual 
names in the Prophets for the kingdom of 
Iſrael, are Ephraim and Samaria : So that 
nothing can be concluded here from this 
title Nael either way. But there are ſeve- 
ral other paſſages in theſe chapters, which, 
although they may indeed refer to other ca- 
lamities, yet may alſo be as reaſonably un- 
derſtood to mean the deſolation of the ten 
tribes; and may ſerve to prove, that al- 
though Iſaiah is ſilent here concerning the 
exiſtence. of Samaria, yet he is not ſilent 
concerning its deſtruction. I have pointed 
out one paſſage in the fifth chapter: again 
in the firſt he allo ſays, © Why ſhould ye 
be ſtricken any more—your country is de- 
folate, your cities are burnt with fire; your 
land ſtrangers devour it in your preſence— 


* Jerem. xxx. 3 and 4. xxxi. 31, Ezck. iv. 4 and 
5. Vin. 3 and 6. &c. 1 | | 
and 


and the daughter of Sion is left as a cottage 
in a vineyard, &.“ Theſe words ate ad- 
dreſſed to 1/7221 in general, that is, to all the 
poſterity of Jacob, and they are indeed ſuth 
general expreſſions of calamity, ab are equally 
. adapted to evety invaſion ; but for this very 
realon, Why ſhould they be rather appropri- 
ited to the calamities under Amaziah or 
Ahaz, than to thoſe” under Hezekiah? 
and why again be thought better ſuited” to 
the calamities of Judah. than ts thoſe of Sa- 
matla? But at leaſt this expreſſion Zion 
is left as a cottage in a vineyard,” acquites 
4 greater force and propriety, if confidered 
as a pathetic lamentation for the deſtroction 
of the ten tribes, the chief part of that 
Jewiſh ſtare; which is ſo often repreſented 
under the idea of a vineyard, as hereby Zion 
Was left almoſt alone: and finally, that every 
other lamentation throughout, ſhould be for 
the widowed ſtate or fins of Judah, Zion, 
and jeruſalem, without even à ſingle ſigh or 
thought either of grief or invectivs beſtowed 
upon the fins of their brother Ephraim; this 
alſo ſeems to betray again the fon-exiſtence 
of the latter Kingoom. m. 
A thud proof may perhaps be detived from 
the prophecy, which Ifaiah in his ſecond 
chapter quotes from Micah.. The contrary 
| has indeed been affirmed by all commenta» 
HBAs Tore, 
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tors, and by the tranſlator alſo ®, namely 
that it was Micah, who rather quoted this 
from Ifaiah : but I can find no author, who 
vouchſafes to give us any ſufficient proof of 
this aſſertion. They ſeem to have followed 
each other implicitly, and all to have bor- 
rowed the hint of their only proof from Je- 
rom ; which however is in reality no pr 

of the fact at all: for ſince I have 
ſhewn that Ifaiah's firſt viſion was no earlier 
than in the laſt year of Uzziah, the titles 
can prove nothing more, than that Micah 
and Iſaiah were cotemporaries. But at leaſt 
the tranſlator and thoſe commentators can 
not conſiſtently urge any ſuch proof from 
the titles, who doubt concerning the ori- 
ginality of the title to Iſaiah, and who 
may equally extend that doubt to the title 
of Micah: ſo that the opinion of the 
tranſlator is indeed what he juſtly calls it, a 
mere ſuppoſition, without ſome better evi- 
dence; and I know of none except ſuch as 


The prophet Micah has repeated this prophe- 
cy in the ſame words, with little or hardly any mate- 
rial variation: for as he did not begin to prophecy 
till Jotham's time, and this- ſeems to be one of the 
firſt of Iſaiah's prophecies, I ſuppoſe Micah to have 
taken it thence.” ch. 2. 1. 2 | 
| + Eſaias ſub Oſia vaticinatus eft; ex Titulo intel - 
ligimus Micheam Oſiæ temporibus non prophetaſle; 
led fil11 ejus Joatham. Comm. Mich. not, te 
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can be deduced from internal evidence in 
the prophecy itſelf; but this, I apprehend, 
will appear to be entirely in favour of Mi- 
cah containing the original and Ifaiah 
only the copy. For in Micah this pro- 
phecy is not only more complete both at 
beginning and end, but alſo the ſeveral 
parts more aptly connected together into 
one whole prophetic. diſcourſe, Now co» 
pieſts are often abridgers, but ſeldom make- 
additions, eſpecially not in a more connect- 
ed manner than the original. The decla- 
ration -that this denunciation came from 
God, which Ifaiah prefixes to the begin- 
ning, Micah has. ſubjoined to the end“, 
and this is immediately preceded by thoſe 
words, for which the tranſlator compliments 
Micah, „as being both an improvement, 
and in point of imagery and expreſſion 
worthy even of the elegance of Iſaiah: 
but this paſſage is entirely omitted in Iſaiah; 
if then Micah was the copieſt, he was allo 
an interpolator, ſince his ſubſequent decla- 
ration proves, that theſe words are attributed 
by him to the orjgina prophecy, - whoſe ſo- 
ever it is. A ſimilar omiſſion occurs again in 


* And they ſhall fit every man under his vine, 
and under his  fig-tree, and none ſhall make them 
afraid, | 
For the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it.“ iv. 4. 


Iſaiah 
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Ifaiah at the beginning; we cannot indeed 
ſo accurately determine where this pro- 
phetic paſſage begins in Micah as where it 
ends : but I think every one muſt 'acknow- 
ledge, that the ſenſe as well as the conjune- 
tion But ſo connects it with the 14ſt verſe 
of the preceding chapter, as to render that 
laft verſe a neceſſary member of the whole 
paſſage. For in Micah the prophecy in fact 
conſiſts of two parts; in the former of 
which he denounces a like deſolation to the 
mountain of the houſe of the Lord, as is con- 
ſpicuous in the high places of the Foreſt ; and 
then he adds, But afterwards the directly 
contrary event ſhall take place, and the 
mountain of the houſe of the Lord fhall be 
eftabliſhed in the top of mountains, and 
exalted above the hills. Theſe two parts 
ſeem to be ſo aptly connected, and the de- 
nunciation againſt the mountain in the firſt 
part tallies ſo well to the future exaltation 
promiſed to the mountain in the latter part, 
as does not carry with it the appearance of 
an improvement by a copier, but rather 
of being the original ; if we compare it with 
the abridged and mutilated ſtate of the paſ- 
ſage in Iſaiah; who has again omitted all 
the firſt part, containing the denunciation 
azainſt the mountain, and preſented the lat- 
ter part in an abrupt manner, without ſuch 
2 natural introduction: fo that the prophecy 
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in Iſaiah ſeems to be in a crippled ſtate, both 
at beginning, middle and concluſion; juſt 
a3 if he had been the quoter of a piece only 
of Micah's prophecy, rather than that Mi- 
cah had made additions to complete the de- 
ficiencies in Iſaiah. It may indeed be 
urged againſt this, that the concluding 
verſes of Iſaiah's 1ſt chapter contain in 
ſJubflance the ſame denunciation againſt Zion, 
as the firſt part of Micah's prophecy : but 
{till the. expre/ions do not tally ſo aptly to 
each other, and they are alſo disjointed.from 
each other by the introduction of the decla- 
ration from the Lord in the 1ſt verſe; fo 
that they could have never been intended to 
form a e connected paſſage, as in Micah ; 
but at leaſt they could not in the idea of thoſe, 
who with +he tranſlator ſhall fix the deli- 
very of the 2d chapter before the firſt, It 
may be obſerved moreover, that Iſaiah will 
be found in other paſſages afterwards quot- 
ing both Hoſea and Amos; and the ſub- 
ſtance even of his primary viſion (as I have 
obſerved already) is only a repetition of a 
prophecy in Amos concerning the preſer- 
vation of but a tenth of the Jews. If then 
it ſhall thus appear from internal evidence 
in this prophecy of Iſaiah in queſtion, 
that Micah is rather the original (and we 
are poſſeſſed of no other evidence) it follows, 
that ſince Jeremiah has proved this predic- 
8 tion 
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tion even in Micah not to have been deliver- 
ed until ſome time in the reign of Hezekiah, 
and probably, as I have ſhewn, not until 
his 6th year; by conſequence the ad chapter 
in Ifaiah alſo could not have been delivered 
until after that year, therefore after the 
captivity of the ten tribes. By this deduc- 
tion however, I mean no more than to con- 
clude, that the authorities and /uppo/itions 
in favor of the contrary opinion have no foun- 
dation to ſupport them; and that the identity. 
of this paſſage in the two Prophets, if it 
contains any proof either way, rather con- 
ſpires with than contradicts the date, which 
I have aſſigned to the delivery of the 5 firſt 
chapters in Iſaiah, tho' later than what has 
been maintained by any other perſon. 
A fourth proof may be deduced from the 
chief ſubject of Ifaiah's invective againſt ” 
Judah in the iſt chapter: the tranſlator | 
has obſerved, that there are ſcarce any re- 
monſtrances in it againſt Idolatry ; this, al- 
though perhaps not altogether the real fact, 
yet is at leaſt thus far true, that the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the remonſtrance is 
againſt religious hypocriſy, againſt a claim 
to righteouſneſs on account of a punctual 
obſervance of all the inſtitutions of the Mo- 
- faic Law, while at the very ſame moment 
they neglected the weightier matters * the 
PET be aw, 


nn 
law, juſtice, mercy and morality*. - Such 
a cenſure could at no time be fo ſuitable to 
the Jewiſh ſtate as about the 6th of Heze- 
kiah; after he had during ſeveral years, and 
from the very 1ſt of his reign, introduced a 
ſtrict obſervance of the Moſaic Law: of this 
 * " reformation the inhabitants of Judah might 
probably boaſt too much, and derive confi- 
dence from it, that on this account 'they 
ſhould eſcape the ſame calamity, as had be- 
fallen Samaria. But againſt this expeRation 
Iſaiah pronounces a negative, and informs 
them, that notwithſtanding their outward 
- garb of religion, yet as they were ſtill 
3 notoriouſly immoral in their practices, and 
perhaps alſo privately idolatrous; they muſt 
therefore expect to be firſt purged from their 
—_ droſs by God's judgments, and that not until 
"nn after this Zion ſhould be called the city of 
wal righteouſneſs. Such a remotſtrance againſt 
religious hypocriſy united with immorality 
and idolatry might doubtleſs be not unſuit- 
able with the ſtate of Judah in other reigns: 
but hypocriſy could never be objected to it 
with ſo much propriety as under Hezakiah ; 
in caſe Judah ſtill retained its former im- 
morality and idolatry, notwithſtanding He- 
zekiah had revived all the Moſaic inſtitu- 


Cb. 1. from v. 10. 10 23. i 
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tions more ſtrictly than any king before. The 


following circumſtances alſo may perhaps 
ſuggeſt a farther propriety in ſuch a remon- 
ſtrance after the deſtruction of Samaria in 
that reign : for Iſaiah's words are ſo very 
ſimilar to a prophecy concerning Iſrael in 
Amos, that he may be not improbably 
thought to have had Amos in his view ; and 
to have intended here to apply to Judah 
that deſcription, which Amos had before 
given of the ſtate of things in Iſrael pre- 
vious to its deſtruction; and thence to in- 
fer the impending deſolation of Judah, in 
like manner as ſuch an union of hypocriſy, 
immorality and idolatry had been already 
puniſhed in Iſrael by the Aſſyrian invaſion 
and their total extirpation v. That a like ca- 

lamity 


* & I hate, I deſpiſe your feaſt days, and I will 
not ſmell in your ſolemn aſſemblies. Though ye 
offer me burnt offerings and your meat offerings, I 
will not accept them, neither will I regard the peace- 
ofterings of your fat beaſts but let judgment run 
downas waters, and righteouſneſs as a mighty ſtream.” 
Amos v. 21. _w_ 

Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of So- 
dom, give ear unto che law of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah bring no more vain oblations, incenſe is 
an abomination unto me, the new moons and ſab- 
baths, the calling of aſſemblies I cannot away with, 
it is iniquity, even the ſolemn meeting. Your new 
moons and your appointed feaſts my foul * 

| when 
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lamity from the Aſſyrians ſhould in ſome 
degree extend alſo to Judah, is g indi- 
. cated by Amos ; on this prior prediction 
then it might be the intention of Iſaiah to 
enlarge and to confirm it in a more particular 
manner, pointing out thence to Judah that 
their turn comes next, now that the prophecy 
of Amos againſt Iſrael for the like faults 
was actually accompliſhed. This prediction 
of Amos againſt Judah concorning an inva- 
ſion of it by the Aſſyrians is the earlieſt on 
thĩs ſubject to be found in the prophets : 
for though the prophecies of Hoſea might 
poſſibly be prior, yet theſe are intirely di- 
rected againſt Iſrael; or elſe only in general 
terms againſt Judah, unleſs this kingdom 
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when ye ſpread forth your hands I will hide my eyes 
from you, yea, when ye make many prayers, I will 
not hear—learn to do well and ſeek judgment.“ 1/aiah 
j. 10. &c. The words, Give ear unto the law of our God, 
ſeem to be reference to ſome former prophecy, rather 
than the declaration of a new one now firſt commu- 
nicated to Iſaiah. | | 
* „ Woe to them, that are at eaſe in Zion, and 
truſt in the mountain of Samaria,” vi. 1. By a diffe- 
rent ſenſe given to the Hebrew word rendered at 
eaſe, the Septuagint makes this ſentence alſo to be a 
prediction againſt Iſrael only: yet it is ſtill evident 
that Judah was included in this prediction of invaſion 
by the Aﬀyrians; becauſe the laſt verſe declares, that 
it ſhould extend to the river of the wilderneſs ; which 
 (fays Lowth) is the river of Egypt. 
7% were 
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were included in the generic appellation 
1/ae/, which it probably was not in 707 
prophet “. It can be no wonder then, that 
Iſaiah ſhould quote and refer to this flight 
prior prediction of Amos againſt Judah ro 
be executed by the Aſſyrians; fince it would 
ſerve to confirm the veracity of his own pro- 
pheciesof the ſame calamity, juſt tn; 44 
chiel afterwards appealed frequently to Iſai- 
ah, and to the other prophets of old on the 
ſame account: and this practice of the pro- 
phets in thus teſtifying of each other was 
accordingly conſidered by the Jews as one 
conſiderable proof of the reality of their di- 
vine miſſion; of which traditionary opinion 
of the Jews no proof whatever would exiſt, 
unleſs ſuch fimilar exprefſions in different 
prophets be conſidered as references to each _ 
_ Other's words, for they ſcarcely ever refer to 

each other's names. "Wow if Iſaiah thus in 
his 1ſt chapter referred to Amos for a prior 
proof of the calamities to be inflifted on Ju- 
dah, why might be not as well refer to Mi- 
cah in the ſubſequent chapter for a prior 
proof of the future re/toratzon of Judah; and 
ſo much the more, becauſe nothing on this 
latter ſubje& is to be found in Amos relative 
to Judah in particular, and only a little at 


* See Ch. i. 6, 7. Ch. xi—4. 15. Ch, xii. 2. 
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the concluſion even in general terms con- 
cerning any reſtoration at all to both na- 
tions in common. But at leaſt theſe cir- 
cumſtances will tend to obviate any objec- 
tion againſt this later date of the 5 chapters 
of Iſaiah in queſtion, under pretence that it 
tends to confuſion ; ſince it thus appeare, 
that it rather tends to produce harmony be- 
tween different paſſages in the prophets ; 
_ eſpecially if Ifaiah was later than Micah; 
of which there is no proof to the contrary! 
and ſhall we rather obſtinately adhere” to 
received opinions and mere ſuppoſitions 
taken up at firſt without foundation, than 
give them up in order to make room for 
ſuch others as produce order, harmony, and 
conſiſtency? If every thing elſe be equal 
in point of probable ſuppoſition, the latter 
advantages ought to give the balance in fa- 
vor of that ſuppoſition (even if it were no- 
thing better than mere ſuppoſition) which 
tends to produce ſuch deſirable conſequen- 
ces: a contrary conduct can be conſidered 
in np other light than as a blind reverence 
to the haſty and ill digeſted commentaries of 
thoſe, who have happened to exiſt before us; 
without allowing to ourſelves the inherent 
and indefeaſible-right of reaſon to make 
better ſuppoſitions, if we can, and to im- 
prove upon bur anceſtors in this as in all 
* WED ro ks is. i 51 other 
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other caſes by the aid of time, conſideration 
and experience. _ - 8 
A fifth argument, that theſe 5 chapters 
were not delivered until after the acceſſion 
at leaſt of Hezekiah, and probably not 
until after his 6th year, may be deduced 
from the plain and particular prediction at 
the cloſe of the th chapter, concerning the 
Adyrian invaſion of Judah by Sennacherib. 
For tho' theſe 5 chapters are ſilent concern- 
ing any hints of future civil wars between 
Judah and Iſrael, ſuch as happened under 
Ahaz; and filent alſo concerning any ſuch 
future event as the deſtruction of Samaria ; 
and ſilent even concerning the preſent ex- 
iſtence of-Samaria as well as concerning any 
reproaches againſt it for its paſt or preſent 
conduct (which is not the caſe in the 10th 
chapter of Iſaiah, delivered likewiſe about 
Hezekiah's acceſſion, but before the deſtruc- 
tion of Samaria*) yet theſe chapters are not 
ſilent concerning ſome ſtill future calamity 
to Judah (ngtwithſtanding thoſe lately paſt) 
and the concluſion of the 5th chapter plain- 
ly enough poiats out, that this future cala- 


* © Are not my princes altogether kings—lIs not 
Samaria as Damaſcus,” ch. x. 9. See afterwards for 
"reaſons why this chapter was delivered before the de- 
ſtruction of the kingdom of Samaria, but after the 
capture of Damaſcus. 8 BY 
„ mity 
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mity in view was an Aſſyrian invaſion, con- 
ſequently it could be no other than that by 
Sennacherib, becauſe it was the firſt from 
Afyria which was directed againſt Judah. 
This laſt circumſtance then ſeems to concur 
with the foregoing ones in fixing the deli- 
very of theſe chapters after the 6th of He- 
rekiah, but before his 14th year; in cafe we 
admit that. the prophets, ſuited their re- 
prog, exhortations and predictions of ea- 
lamity with any degree of propriety to the 
cireumſtanees of the time, in which they 
were. delivered ; hereby the contents of 
each may often ſupply us with internal 
proofs to determine'the date of each. From 
there being hints here of great paſ calami- 
ties to Judah, but no other ſtill future ca- 
lamity to Judah plainly denounced in theſe 
chapters, except the invaſion of Sennacherib, 
may we not reaſonably conclude that the ci- 
vil wars were paſt, and that theſe chapters 
were delivered in the interval between them 
and the Afſyrian invaſion; and moreover 
from the total ſllence concerning Samaria, may 
we not as reaſonably bring down the date to 
be later in this interval than the deſtruction 
of that kingdom? The tranſlator himſelf 
allows the ſilence. of Iſaiah in the uit chap- 
ter concerning idolatry to be a ſufficient 
proof of its being delivered in a religious 


reign, 
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reigh, and not in an idolatrous one. Why 
then ſhould not the ſilence of Iſaiah in all 
theſe 5 chapters concerning any future civil 
wars, or concerning the exiſtence of Sama- 
ria be equally good proof of their not being 
delivered until after an end had been put to 
both. The fame propriety which ſuggeſts 
the one coneluſion, fuggeſts the other, and 


ſuggeſts ſtill farther, that, fince Iſaiah is not 


filent concerning an Aſſyrian invaſion being 
fill future, this was the only impending ca- 
lamity, which was then ill future at the 
delivery. of theſe chapters, and that the paf 
deſolations to which he refers were thofe 
in the civil wars of Ahaz and the deſtrne- 
tion of Samana. 22 bh 
Theſe arguments indeed from the pro- 
priety of the contents, in being ſuited to the 
times, may have no influence on thoſe, who 
are inclined to hug cloſe the current opi- 
nion, that all the prophecies contain nothing 
but a chaos of confuſion, deſtitute of reaſon 
and propriety in regard to the time of deli- 
very, as well as of method in compilation; 


* 4 The date of the prophecy in ch. i. is gene- 
rally fixed to the time of Ahaz. But on the other 
hand it may be conſidered, whether thoſe inſtances of 
idolatry in v. 29. can be ſuppoſed the only ones,. 
which the prophet would inſiſt upon in the time of 


Ahaz, who ſpread the groſſeſt idolatry through be 


whole country I refer it hen to Jotham'sreign.” nor. 7 
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as if it were incompatible with inſpiration 
for prophets to. be ever' influenced in their 
Choice of either arguments or predictions by 
any of thoſe human motives and reaſonable 
conſiderations, which determine the conduct 
of the reſt of men in their expoſtulations 
and compoſitions: : But this is begging the 
queſtion in debate; it is aſſuming a prin- 
ciple, which requires to be proved; for 
whatever proceeds from men, muſt be pre- 
ſumed to be conducted more or leſs after 


the cuſtomary manner of men, until indu- 


bitable proofs have been produced to the 


contrary. What alteration inſpiration ought 
to make in human compoſition, is a point 


we are not able to determine from theory, 


nor otherwiſe than from the fact in theſe 
examples of the Jewiſh prophets; one ſhould 


preſume indeed it would be for the better 
rather than the worſe, at leaſt in point of 
fitneſs and propriety with reſpect to the ge- 
neral nature of man, the particular circum- 
ſtances of the times, and of the end in view 
by divine prediction. This matter of fact 
then requires to be minutely inveſtigated, 


whether any ſuch marks of rational conduct 
are or are not diſcoverable in theſe compo- 
. ations ; and all the authority of all the com- 
mentators added to the Reer can 
never give credibility to a N preſump- 


tion 
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tion until it ean be made evident, that it is 
confirmed throughout by matter of fact: 
this preſumption of irrational diſorder and 
impropriety I have already diſproved by 
facts in Ezechiel; neither ſhall we find any 
more certain grounds for ſuch a preſump- 
tion in Ifaiah'3* but rather on the contrary, 
that the contents of each prophecy were here 
elſo ſuited with as much propriety to the 
time and circumſtances when it was deliver- 
ed, as the whole body of prophecies 'were 
afterwards compiled HE with plain 
marks of an intentional order and argumen- 
tation, ſuch as proves them to have been ſu- 
perintended by the diRates of human reaſon 
at leaſt. 

If no arguments are to be deduced from in- 
ternal evidence in the contents, there is an 
end of all reaſoning; but if commentators 
do admit any argument drawn from conſider- 
ations of propriety in the contents in any 
particular caſe, is it not inconſiſtent if they 
reject it in other caſes, where it is equally 
admiſſible; and if they have recourſe at their 
pleaſure, to their grand noſtrum, which like 
a panacea, cures all diſorders, namely, that 
inſpiration abſorbs all conſiderations of pru- 
dence, propriety and human reaſon ? Thus 
if a Jewiſh prophet ſhall ſeem to jumble to- 
R all predicted events in the utmoſt 

_ confuſion, 
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confuſion, the Babyloniſh captivity with the 
Syrian, Aſſyrian and others; and introduce 
the lateſt before the earlieſt, or make ſuch 
abrupt, disjointed, inverted and defultory 
excurſions in his prophetic fury through the 
whole range of hiſtoric events within the 
- ſpace of ſome centuries, ut nic pes nec ca- 
put uni reddatur forme ; can we think it a 
fatisfafory ſalvo for this monſtrous produc- 
tion; if we affirm at one time (what we 
are totally ignorant of ) that this is not the 
original production, as it came from the 
bands of the prophet, but of ſome careleſs 
collector; or if we affirm at another time, 
(in caſe it be imputable to the prophet him- 
ſelf) that God's. ways are not as our 
ways, and that every gordian knot of diffi- 
culty may be thus cut aſunder, by reſolving 
all into our ignoramus of the incomprehen- 
ſible nature of divine councils? Does not 
ſuch a contintal ſhifting of the ground, 
on which theſe reaſoners chooſe their ſta- 
tion, prove, that they feel themſelves upon 
a ſlippery and inſecure foundation; which 
makes them catch at any better one in view 
as ſoon as they find themſelves ſinking? This 
firmer foundation then, which they ſeem to 
with for, it is my purpoſe to point out to 
them ; for if the weakneſs of humanity dic- 
tates a diſtruſt. of ourſelves in divine 1 
| þ 9 g = 
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does not cautious criticiſm equally dictate a 
diſtruſt of our own knowledge in produc- 
tions of ſuch antiquity as theſe; in regard 
to which we are as ill qualified to judge of 
the human {kill difplayed m them, as we 
are of any operations by divine {kill either 
in theſe or other inſtances ? For we are ig- 
norant of the very language of thefe com- 
poſitions, ignorant of the hiſtory and cir- 
cumſtances of the times, of the chronologic 
order of events; ignorant of what events 
were meant to be predicted, of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms alluded to, ignorant of 
the preciſe meaning of expreſſions hen re+ 
duced to profaic truth, which ſeem to us 
poetic hyperbole ; ignorant even whether a 
prophet is ſpeaking of events paſt, preſent 
or future, ignorant of the cuſtomary ſtruc * 
ture of compoſitions in that rude age, be- 
fore they had been ſeparated into the ſeveral 
diſtin& ſpecies cultivated in Greece and 
Rome; and even ignorant whether they be 
writ in profe or metre, and what the nature 
of their metre is; ignorant alſo, whether 
the perſons, who tranſcribed the prophecies 
out of their original Jewiſh character, hat- 
ever it was, into the preſent Chaldee charac- 
ter (in caſe this tradition be true) were ſuffi- 
ciently qualified for fach a taſk ; in ſhort, 
nearly as ignorant of the {kill which may be? 
Vor. II. Oo exerted 
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exerted in the human part of theſe works, as 
we can poſſibly be in any divine ones. Are 
there not here ſufficient human ſources of 
obſcurity, and a very ſufficient field for diſ- 
truſt in ourſelves, and for excuſe to theſe 
works in caſe of any apparent difficulties; 
without teſolving thoſe difficulties, which 
perhaps only prove our own great jigno- 
rance, into inſtances of divine 1kill, and of 
the unfathomable nature of heavenly coun« 
cils; as if obſcurity and confuſion were ac- 
ceptable companions to inſpiration and pro- 


| phecy, rather than unavoidable conſequences 


of our ignorance and of the incongruous as 
well as imperfect expoſitions cf commen- 
tators ? In this. doubtful _ ſtate of dark- 
neſs therefore, if we ſhall be often able hap» 


pily to let in ſufficient light on ſome parti- 


cular places, to diſcern. the outlines of a re- 


gular conſiſtent * of compoſition both in 
arrangement and argumentation; will not 
juſt criticiſm dictate to us ſtill more to ſuſpend 
our judgment concerning the leſs luminous 
parts, and rather to ſuſpect our own igno- 
rance of ſome particulars neceſſary to clear 
up the whole, than raſhly to accuſe theſe 


works as poſſeſſed of ſo little order and con- 
nexion, that they could have never been 


compatible with the nature of human com- 


poſition in any age of mankind? On the 


Contr ary, 
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contrary, if we were to take a retroſpect of 
the nature of compoſition in the earlieſt ages, 

and of the various forms it has ſince under- 

gone, together with a view of the condition, 

education, and literary acquirements of the 

Jewiſh: prophets in the ſchools of the prophets, 

the © academies and univerſities of thoſe 

times, where the prevailing literature of 
that age was cultivated; we ſhall neither 
find reaſon to conclude, that the prophets 

could be altogether deſtitute of conceptions 
concerning order and propriety; nor yet that 

theſe their productions are ſo deſtitute of 
thoſe advantages, as not to be venerable 

ſpecimens of the rude efforts of reaſon as 

well as genius in thoſe early ages of com- 

poſition. The ideas of pee and poet 

were ſo blended in antient times, that they 

mutually implied each other, and both had 

claims to inſpiration. Jamblicus informs 

us, moreover, that Bitys the prophet of 
Ammon, a king of Egypt; was, like Moſes, 

inſtructed in all the learning of the Egyp- 

tians, © for he was able to interpret the an- 

tient books of Hermes written in hiero- 

glyphics and found in a temple at Sais T:“ 


' + "Hpwnvevoe de Birvg TpoPuTng Appaivi Ha 3y Advroy 
iu avayeypoppem ey igpoynupmog Ypauparw xate Tau 
r & AryorTw. c. F. vit. Pythagor.—Biryg tx Tay Eu 
* RH f/ ν¹⁰.ẽth⁰ c. 7. 
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and St. Paul, making a quotation. from 2 
Greek poet, calls it a verſe taken from 4 
Prophet of their own © Deborah alſo was a 
poeteſs as well as propheteſs, and an ad- 
mired ſpecimen of her poetic talents has been 
preſerved in the ſong of Deborah. The 
Jewiſh prophets were an order of men to- 
tally diſtin from either prieſts or civil 
Judges, although perhaps they were ſome- 
times united; they were often men of birth as 
well as education, and apparently in Judea 
as well as Egypt proficients in all the li- 
terature and liberal ſtudies which the age 
afforded: hence the prophet Amos, who 
was only a herdſman of Tekoa, takes care 
to inform us of this circumſtance in his 
title, as it was probably an extraordinary 
caſe; accordingly the adepts in the Hebrew 
language obſerve, that this fact is confirmed 
by bis language, agreeably to the remark of 
Jerom, ** that he was rude in ſpeech though 
not in knowledge,” This view of the con» 
dition, education and ſtudies of the prophets 
leads us again to expect ſomething better an 
their productions than wild incoherent vis 
ſions, deſtitute of all order and propriety ; 


„One of themſelves, a prophet of their on 
faid, The Cretians are always liars, evil beaſts, low 


bellies, Epil. Titus i. 12, n 
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neither ought we to be ſurprized, if among 


the various modes of compoſition, which 
theſe curious ſpecimens of the literature cul- 
tivated in the ſchools of the prophets have 
tranſmitted to us, we ſhould find traces of 
that epiſodic manner, which Homer and 
epic poets afterwards retained; by introducing 


in the middie of their works a narrative re- 


cital of prophecies, which they had deliver- 


ed in former times, together with a brief 


hiſtory of their actual accompliſhment. 


Theſe reaſons and critical examination have 


ſo thoroughly convinced me of the antiquity 


and originality of theſe inſpired compoſi- 
tions, and ſo opened my eyes to the rational 
ſtructure and conſiſtent plans of their authors, 
that J am inclined to become the myſta- 
gogue to any others who may with to beepop- 
tæ alſo, and to gain ſuch a clear inſight into 
theſe myſteries of antiquity, as may extri- 
cate themſelves from that heavy load of mor- 
tality ; through which too many are ac- 
cuſtomed all their lives to be ever hearing, 
ſeeing and reading theſe ſacred books, with- 
out being either able or willing to underſtand 
them in a religious. and chriſtian ſenſe, or 
indeed in any rational and confiſtent one. 
Such then being the nature of my proofs 
as to the date of delivery of theſe chapters, 
and ſuch being the general ſentiments with 


which 
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which critical enquirers into theſe ſubjects 
ought to be prepared, it only remains to aſ- 
certain this fact, that the concluſion of the 
5th chapter does actually contain ſufficient 
indications of its being a prediction of the 
Aſſyrian invaſion of Sennacherib and not of 
any other. Now here we have to differ 
c x from the illuſtrious - tranſlator, who, 
atter Le Clerc and other commentators, ſup- 
poſes it to be a prediction of the Babylonian 
invaſion by Nebuchadnezzar, above a cen- 
tury afterwards *: this would deſtroy. all 
idea of propriety in the contents, and of 
order in the predictions. Jerom brings 
down its completion to the till later age of 
the Roman wars. Gataker thinks the Af- 
fyrian invaſion was meant, and Lowth ſeems 
in doubt between that and the Babylonian; 
but few of them vouchſafe to enter into 
any reaſons for their ſeveral opinions: they 
can therefore be conſidered in no better 
light than as mere opinions, and there is, 
we ſee, no preſcription in favour. of any 
one. The tranſlator indeed does attempt 
one proof of his opinion ; for he ſays, that 
« in v. 28. the prophet ſets 2 the 
ſtrength and excellence of the Babyloniſh 


* 66 Cone er 5 adds a more expreſs declaration of 
On? y the (Ro invaſion,” not. 1. 


cavalry:“ 


11 


cavalry “: but this circumſtance is no more 
characteriſtic of a Babylonian army, than 
of an Egyptian or Aſſyrian one; all of them 
are equally celebrated in Scripture for ca- 
valry and chariots . Gataker has given a 
ſtronger E of the Aſſyrian invaſion being 
meant, founded on propriety and order: | 
« I incline rather to the Aſſyrian, becauſe. T 
as notable ſo near at hand, and it is not | 
likely would be overſlipt—beſides that, like 
things are ſpoken afterwards - to what here 
enſues, concerning the deſolation by the 
Aſſyriaus to be effected.“ ch. vii. 26. The 
prophets always ſet forth as the object of 
their predictions, that thereby the people 
may be brought to repentance and amend- 
ment; this object would be always beſt 


* « Their horſes hoofs ſhall be counted like flint, 
and their wheels like a whirl-wind,” ch. v. 28. 

1 She doted on the Aſſyrians her neighbours, 

captains and riders, all of them deſireable young men, 

horſemen riding on horſes. Ezech. xxiii. 6. and 12 

and 23, „ They ſhall ride upon horſes,“ viz. the 

Medes. Jerem. 1. 42. Media was always famous for 
the breed of horſes, and ſupplied the Babylonians 
with them, as Strabo ſays. Ihe Medes were, at this 

time, either allies or ſubjects to the Aſſyrian king- 

dom, Iſaiah himſelf, in ch. xxii. when deſcribing an 

Aſſyrian invaſion, whether that of Sennacherib or Efar- 

haddon, ſays : „ Elam bare the - quiver with chariots 

of men and horſemen——thy choiceſt vallies ſhall be 

full of chariots and horſemen.” v. 6. 


— fulfilled 


. 
4 
i} 
Ul 


do we know, that it ever does? What we 
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fulfilled by the prediRtiori of ſuch * 
ties, as would affect the living generation, 
and the ſooner the more forcibly; but cala- 
mities to poſterity above a century afterwards, 
few would concern themſelves about: — 
then ſhould we ſuppoſe, that a 
would make choice of, and that in 

would ſuggeſt what is leaſt uſeful, . we 
meet with the moſt undoubted proofs of it? 
The Aſſyrian invaſion was within eight 
years after the fall of Samaria: and here 
we may obſerve concerning this argument 
of Gataker, as well as concerning a fore- 
going example in the tranſlator, and indeed 
concerning all commentators in their turns, 
how naturally in particular caſes they adopt 
this method of reaſoning upon the ground 
of propriety and rational human motives; 
fo as to conclude, concerning what a pro- 
phet has done, from a view of what in the 
eye of human reaſon it was preſumable a 
rational man would do; this too, altho' 
at that very time they acknowledge him 
to be as much guided by inſpiration in 
theſe caſes as in any others. Is not this 
allowing, that inſpiration does not neceſſa- 


rily ſuperſede and counteract rational hu. 


man views and motives of propriety? And 
if it does not in many particular caſes, how 


find 


1 
find compatible with inſpiration in the ſe- 
veral parts, may be equally compatible with 
it in the whole; and thus if we ſhould diſ- 
cover that the argumentation in every pro- 
phecy was ſuzted with propriety to the time, 
events, and. circumſtances of each, paſt, 
preſent, and future; it can never follow 
from this, that it was the leſs inſpired, be- 
cauſe it thus bears marks of human art and 
reaſon being exerted in it: conſequently 
the converſe mult be equally true, namely, 
becauſe we grant it to be inſpired, it does not 
follow, that for this reaſon we are to ex- 
pect to find fewer traces and marks of hu- 
man art, reaſon and prudential views in 
ſuiting the contents of any prophecy to the 
circumſtances of the time, when it was de- 
livered ; but on the contrary we ſhall hereby 
confirm the better its claim to inſpiration ; 
fer men naturally conceive, that the beſt 
human works approach the neareſt to di- 
vine. Nevertheleſs Huetius and Le Clerc 
argue, as if thoſe things muſt needs be moſt 
divine, which are the fartheſt removed from 
human art and reaſon; but this is in direct 
contradiction to the natural ſentiments of 
mankind ; the moſt we can reaſonably allow 
is, that inſpiration may poſſibly be con- 
ſiſtant with very great degrees of human 
imperfection; ſo that neither the abſence 

Vo. II. P p any 
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any more than the preſence of art, order, 
and propriety ſeem to contain any ſufficient 
marks, either of the preſence or abſence of 
inſpiration. The object therefore in my 
view by tracing out propriety in the con- 
tents of each prophecy, and a connected plan 
of arrangement in all of them, is not there- 
by to prove, that inſpiration does or does 
not extend either to their compoſition or 
compilation; but merely to aſcertain, whe- 
ther there are not ſufficient traces of order 
and propriety to determine theſe works to 
be original, authentic compoſitions, put to- 
gether by their reſpective authors conſiſtent- 
ly with reaſon atleaſt; and neither a patch- 
work collection by different hands in acci- 
dental diſorder, nor yet intentionally in diſ- 
order through the interference of inſpita- 
tion. Hereby indeed that proof of their 
inſpiration, ſuggeſted by Huetius and Le 
Clerc, will be ſet aſide, founded on the 
ſuppoſed very excellent diſorder in them, 
and the abſence of all ſuſpicion of human 
art and reaſon; but at the ſame time the 
objection of freethinkers will be hereby ſet 
aſide likewiſe, founded on theſe very ſame 
ci: cumſtances ; and the latter claſs may be 
more numerous than- the former : nay in 
truth I am apt to think, that Huetius and 


Le Clerc themſelves would have never 
| adopted 
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adopted ſuch a ſtrange proof of inſpiration, 
except through mere deſpair of being ever 
able to diſcover any connected and reaſon- 
able plan of arrangement or propriety in 
theſe compoſitions. Gataker's argument then 
| ſtands upon a good foundation; and in con- 
firmation of it. I may obſerve farther, that 
the bows and arrows, attributed to the in- 
vaders in queſtion, ſeem to be characteriſtic 
of the A//yrian army, although cavalry is 
not. That the Perſians were famous for 
archery is well known: Elam and Perſia were 
often in alliance with, and ſometimes ſub- 
ject to Aſſyria and Media, and are therefore 
often joined together in Scripture. Thus 
in ch. xxi. Go up O Elam, beſiege O 
Media.“ v. 2. This was ſpoken of Eſar- 
haddon's expedition againſt Babylon. Again, 
in ch. xxii. which points out either Sen- 
nacherib's invaſion of Hezekiah, or as I ra- 
ther preſume, Eſarhaddon's invaſion of Ma- 
naſſeh, we read, * Elam bare the quiver 
with chariots of men and horſemen.” v. 6. 
Elam was here allied to Aſſyria, and the 
circumſtance of the gurver is expreſsly ap- 
plied to theſe invaders. In Ifaiah's prophe- 
cy againſt Babylon, in ch. xiii. 18, bows 
are attributed to the Medes ; but theſe 


+ © Whoſe arrows are ſharp, and their bows are 


; bent.“ TV, 28. 
Pp 2 Medes 
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Medes were the allies of Eſathaddon, who 
was himſelf of a Median race, although king 
of Aﬀyria: accordingly Ptolomey's Canon, 
in the title, calls all that ſecond race of kings 
of Aſſyria, who reigned over Babylon after 
Eſarhaddon, by the name of Medes *. In 
eh. vii. bows and arrows are expreſsly aſerib- 
ed to the Aﬀyrian invaders under Serinache- 
rib +; and this is probably what Gataker 
meant, in part atleaſt, when he ſaid, «© That 
like things are ſpoken afterwards concern- 
ing the Aſſyrian invaſion,” Still farther, 
this explains more clearly what was meant 
by Iſaiah alſo in v. 18 . That the fig is 
a characteriſtie emblem of the Edomites, 
Ethiopians, and other ſouthern nations, who 
are expoſed to ſwarms of locuſts, is acknow- 
ledged by the tranſlator and all others; but 
I have not obſerved, that any one has hint- 
* Kavwy Baoneum—Aooupay xa; Mylwr—Trpowy Bac 
acrwy—Exanoy. The races of Aﬀyrians and Medes 
are here joined together; the race of Medes muſt | 
have began with Aſſaradin, though the Canon does * 
not keep them diſtinCt : but the Perfian race is kept 
diſtin, and begins with Cyrus, to whoſe name IIe - 
&wy Barixney is prefixed, The Medes, therefore, who 
reigned before Cyrus, muſt be the ſueceſſors of Eſar- 


haddon. | 
+ With arrows and with bows ſhall men come 


thither.“ v. 24. \ | | 
„ The Lord ſhall hiſs for the flie, that is in 


uttermoſt part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the 
bee, that is in the land of Aſſyria. v. 18, F 
i " * e 


„ 

ed at the reaſon, why the bee is there men- 
tioned as emblematical of the Aſſyrians: 
it was probably on account of this cireum- 
ſtance of the reſemblance between a quer full 
of arrows, and the forked fling in the tail of a 
bee; and if in thoſe early times the arch- 
ers in their flight ſhot their arrows back= 
ward on their enemies, as the' Perfians and 
Parthians did afterwards, the emblem would 
be ſtill more charaReriſtic of the archers in 
the Aſſyrian army; whether they were na- 
tive Aſſyrians, or Median and Perſian allies. 


Now that the Aſſyrian army ſhould be ex- 


preſſed by this emblem of a bee becomes 


again a ſtrong proof, that the circumſtance 
of archery was noticed as a diſtinguiſhed pro- 


perty, in that army; and thereby confirms, 
that the Aſſyrian invaſion was pointed out 
in the gth chapter, not the Babylonian. - It 


is moreover obſervable, that expertneſi in 


archery is never attributed in Scripture to 
the Babylonians, but to their enemies only. 
I have pointed out this already in the two 
prophecies againſt Babylon, in ch. xiii and 
. Xxi of Iſaiah : another proof occurs in je- 
remiah's prophecy againſt Babylon by Cyrus 
in a later age; who again led the Medes, 
Perſians, and Aſſyrians againſt it, above one 
hundred years after Eſarhaddon; to whom 
archery is repeatedly attributed, but only 

once 
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once to the Babylonians *. It may be ſtill 
_ urged perhaps by ſome, that not only this 
5th chapter, but alſo the 2d and 3d are 
thought by the tranſlator and others to be 
- prophetic of the captivity to Babylon: yet 
neither in theſe two chapters will there be 
found any better proofs of it, than in the 
'gth. For as to the circumſtances: of deſo- 
lation, deſcribed in the ad and 3d verſes, 
which the tranſlator thinks to be clearly 
explained by the captivity under Nebuchad- 
nezzar,” not. 1; They are equally deſcrip- 
tive of every captivity, and of that under 
Sennacherib as much as any other. The 
firſt verſe does not confine this deſolation 
to Jeruſalem, but extends it to judah in 
general: now, though Sennacherib did not 


take Jeruſalem, yet he made himſelf © maſ- 


L Lo, I will cauſe to come up againſt Babylon 
an aſſembly of great nations from the north—their 
arrows ſhall be as of a mighty expert man, none 
ſhall return in vain.” I. 9, and 14 and 29. * They ſhall 
hold the bow and the lance, they are cruel and will 
not ſhew mercy, their voice ſhall roar like the ſea, 
and they ſhall ride upon horſes.” 42. This is a 
fimilar deſcription of the Medes, Aſſyrians and Per- 
ſians, to that in Iſaiah: it is once ad only once ſaid 
of Babylon, Every one of their bows 1s broken.“ 
ch. li. 56. The ſame phraſe is applied to Iſrael by 
Hoſea. i. 5. They might probably have ſome archers 
in all their armies, but expertneſs in archery is ſpoken 
of as characteriſtic of Perſia and it's allies. ö 

; ter 
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ter of all the fenced cities in Judah; ia 
xxxvi. 1. and as to the facts mentioned in 
the firſt verſe concerning ** the ſtay of bread 
and of water” being taken away, which 
many refer-to the famine at Zedekiah's cap- 
tivity, theſe are equally applicable alſo to 
the invaſion of Sennacherib. For we read 
in 2 Chr. xxxii. 3. that Ezekiah ſtopt all 
the waters of the fountains- and the brook, 


which ran through the land; which proba- 


bly as much diſtreſſed the city as Sennache- 
rib ; for the latter ſaid to the people, doth 
not Hezekiah perſuade you to die by famine 
and thirſt?” v. 11. and the ſign given by 
Iſaiah xxxvii. 30. confirms that it was a 
time of ſcarcity, if not actually a Sabbatical 

ear, in which the ground was never tilled. 

he words alſo in the 4th v. I will make 
boys their princes,” the tranſlator thinks 
“to have been fully accompliſhed in the 
ſueceſſion of weak and wicked princes from 
the death of Joſiah to the taking of Zede- 
kiah :” but it is very doubtful, whether 
princes here mean 4:ngs, and not rather no- 
bles, as it is often rendered ; their great men 
being but boys, ſeems to be contraſted with 
their being governed by women, and to be 
only a general deſcription of national effe- 
minacy ſuitable to every degenerate period, 
not particularly referable to any one. ** 

1 
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if we ſhould even Sans, that &ings are meant 
here, yet Jehoahaz ſucceſſor to Joſiah was 
23 years old, when he began to reign; Je- 
hoiakim 25, and Zedekiah 21, Jehoiakin 
alone was no more than 8, but in 2 K. it is 
aid 18 : if then boys was meant literally, 
in the preceding period the religious kings 
Uzziah and Joſiah were only 16 and 8 
Manaſſeh 12, and Amon 223 therefore this 
word ſuits beſt to this earlier period, | 
Thus far then we have advanced, name- 

1y, to aſcertain that if there be any ſufficient 
-internal evidence contained in theſe chap- 
ters to determine the date of their delivery, 
and what invaſion was in view, it is all in 
favor of their being not delivered until after 
the capture of Samaria, in the 6th of Heze- 
| -kiah, yet before the 14th, in which Sen- 
nacherib invaded Paleſtine with an Aſſyrian 
army. But fince the tranſlator, inſtead of 
thus bringing down the date later than 
- Ahaz, has on the contrary raiſed it up ear- 
lier, namely, to the reigns of Jotham or 
 Uzziah, we ought to examine ſtill farther 
what reaſons he gives for this alteration. 
His chief reaſon is, that it may be doubted 
_.«« whether thoſe inſtances of idolatry, which 
are urged in the 2gth verſe of ch. i. (the 
worſhipping i in groves and gardens, which 


was in all times but too commonly prac- 
tiled) 


tiſed) can be ſuppoſed to be the only ones, which 
the prophet would inſiſt upon in the time 
of Ahaz, who ſpread the groffeſt idolatry 
through the whole country, and introduced 
it even into the temple, and to complete 
his abominations, made his ſon to paſs 
through the fire to Moloch—I ſhould chooſe 
then to refer this prophecy to Jotham's 
time.” n. 7. Now if we grant (what how- 
ever may be denied) that the worſhipping 
in groves and high places is not ſufficiently 
characteriſtic of the idolatry current in the 
reign of Ahaz; yet, if according to the opini- 
on of moſt other commentators the three pro- 
phecies contained in theſe five chapters were 
delivered in the ſame reign, there are very 
ſufficient reproofs againſt all kinds of idola- 
try in the 2d chapter, though not in the 
iſt, to be compatible with the reign of 
Ahaz, or any other idolatrous king. This 
circumſtance then affords no ſatisfactory 
proof for removing the date to another 
reign; eſpecially if we add, that in the 7th, 
8th, gth, 10th, and 11th chapters, clear] 
delivered in the reign of Ahaz, there is 
ſcarcely any invective whatever againſt ido- 
latry : why then ſhould we expect more in 
the 1ſt chapter? But, moreover, if we allow 
the utmoſt to this argument, yet it can 
only prove, that the 1ſt chapter was de- 
VorL, II. Qq livered 
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livered in a more religious reign than that 


of Ahaz; and it might nevertheleſs be juſt 
as well in the later religious reign of Heze- 


kiah as in the earlier one of Jotham. The 
above reaſoning is however obviated in part 
by the tranſlator, becauſe he places the 2d 
and following chapters in a different and 
earlier reign than the 1ſt ; but the proof he 
gives for this alteration is as little ſufficient 
as his former one *: for although, the port 
of Elath was loſt under Ahaz, and the Eaſt 
India commerce at an end; yet if the gold 


* The prophecy in the ad ch. was probably de - 
livered in the time of Jotham, or perhaps Uzziah, 
as Iſaiah is ſaid to have prophecied in his reign; 
to Which time not any of his prophecies is ſo ap- 
plicable as that of theſe chapters. The 7th ver. of 
ch. ii. and the latter part of h. 111. plainly point out 
times in which riches abounded and luxury and de- 
licacy prevailed. Plenty of gold and filver could 
only ariſe from their commerce, particularly from 
that part of it, which was carried on by the Red 
Sea. This circumſtance ſeems to confine the pro- 
phecy within the limits above mentioned,” while the 
pozt of Elath was in their hands: it was loſt under 
Ahaz, and never recovered.” ch. ij. not. 1. I now 
perceive, that the tranſlator is aot ſingular in placing 
the 2d ch. before the 1ſt; Le Clerc was of the ſame 
opinion, but for a different reaſon; viz. he thought 
it inconſiſtent, that after the diſtreſſes of Judah under 
Ahaz in ch. 1, it ſhould in the ad be ſaid to abound 

and 


in riches, Ch, 2. u. 7. 
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and filver mentioned there had been acquired 
that commerce, theſe precious metals 
would not be loſt immediately with the 
port of Elath ; but might remain in circu- 
lation for twelve years after ; and therefore 
this might be again as ſuitable to the /ater 
reign of Hezekiah as to the earlier one of 
Jotham. Still farther, if the contrary ob- 
jection ſhould be made, namely, that the 
:dolatry imputed to Judah in the 2d chap- 
ter is not compatible with the religious reign 
of Hezekiah, this muſt atleaſt be an in- 
conſiſtent objection; for thus the idolatry 
mentioned in Iſaiah will be neither compati- 
ble with an idolatrous reigh, nor yet with a 
religious one; and moreover the ſame ob- 
jection will lie againſt the tranſlator's placing 
the delivery of this chapter in the religious 
reign of Jotham: in truth he ſeems to have 
adverted to this, and endeavours to obviate 
it, but apparently in a manger as inſufficient 
as all the reſt of theſe.arfuments. For he 
contends in 1ſt ch. where idolatry is not 
plainly mentioned, “that worſhipping on 
high places does not neceſſarily imply 1do- 
latry ;” and where idolatry is expreſoly men- 
tioned in the 2d chapter, he contends again 
that it was not idolatry, properly fo 
called; for the idols were ' not great ones 


worſhipped publicly, but little portable 
Qqz2 houſe- 


* 
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houſehold gods worſhipped privately only *: 
by ſuch a method of expoſition we may 
make the text mean any thing, which ſhall 
be moſt convenient for one's argument. 
Now, in contradiction to the fir ff of theſe 
poſitions, we have not merely ſuppoſition 
to oppoſe, but the expreſs words of Scrip- 
ture elſewhere,; which clearly teſtify, that 
however innocent the worſhip in high places 
and groves might be in rehgious reigns, yet 
in the reign of Ahaz it neceſſarily implied 
groſs 1dolatry F. Therefore it can by no 
| means 


»The worſhipping on the high places does not 
neceſſarily impli . ; and from what is ſaid of 
-Uzziah'and Jotham, we may preſume, that the pub- 
lic exerciſe of idolatrous worſhip was not permitted 
in their time. The idols therefore here ſpoken of 
muſt have been ſuch, as were defigned for a private 
and ſecret uſe. Such probably were the Teraphim, 
ſo often mentioned in Scripture, a kind of houſehold 
gods of human form, as it ſhould ſeem (ſee 1 Sam. 
xix. 13. and compare Gen. xxxi. 34.) of different 
magnitude, uſed for idotatrous and ſuperſtitious pur- 
poſes, ee for divinations and oracles.” cb. 
11. N08. 8. 1 * * 
1 © Ahaz walked in the way of the kings of Iſrael, 
yea, and made his fon to paſs through the fire—and 
he ſacrificed and burnt incenſe in the high places, and 
on the bills, and under every green tree. 2 K. xvi. 3. 
He made alſo molten images for Baalim. 2 Chr. xxvili. 
2.” Now what was the way of the kings of Iſrael ? 
*++ The children of Iſrael did feeretly thoſe things, 


which were not right, they built them high places — 
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means be granted, that the cenſure of this 
practice by Iſaiah in his iſt chapter is not 
ſufficiently characteriſtic of the idolatry prac- 
tiſed under Ahaz. Neither can another re- 
mark, which the tranſlator either paſſes over 
unnoticed or takes for granted, be allowed 
as juſt, namely, that Iſaiah does not in- 
veigh ' againſt idolatry in his 1ſt chapter any 
where except in the 29th verſe (altho' indeed 
he does not elſewhere ii upon any parti- 
cular ſpecies 'of idolatry), For what do 
theſe expreſſions mean, ** they have rebelled 
againſt me.” v. 2. *© They have forſaken 
the Lord, they have provoked the holy one 
of Iſrael to anger, they are gone away back- 
ward.” 4. Ye will revolt more and 
more.” 5. * Your hands are full of blood. 
15. * How is the faithful city become a 
harlot.” 21. Have we any ſufficient rea- 
ſon to reſtrain theſe phraſes here merely to 
tranſgreſſions againſt mora/zty ; when they 
are the very phraſes repeatedly employed 


all their cities, and ſet them up graven images and 
2/9ves in every high hill, and under every green tree, 
and there they burnt incenſe in all the high places as 
did the heathen.” 2 K. xvii'g. And what reforma« 
tion did Hezekiah make? © He removed the high 
Places, and brake the images, and cut down the groves.” 
2 K. xviii. 4. Manaſſeh again reſtored the ſame. 
2 K. xxi. 3. and Jbfiah deſtroyed them once more. 
2 K. xxiii. 5. and Hoſea, iv. 13. 

| | cle- 
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elſewhere to denote idolatrous practices? Ace 
cordingly they are actually explained here 
alſo in this ſenſe by Gataker: and for the 
right ſenſe of this phraſe in particular, 
Ho is the faithful city become a har- 
lot?“ The tranſlator himſelf refers us to 
Lowth, who ſays, © The ſin of idolatry is 
commonly tiled,” going a whoring after 
other gods ; ſee biſhop Patrick.” I may add 
alſo, that the very ſpecies of idolatry point- 
ed out by the tranſlator as fuitable to the 
reign of Ahaz, viz. his making his ſon paſs 
through the fire to Moloch, - may not im- 
g. be alluded to in thoſe words ** your 

ands are full of blood;” which practice if 
altogether aboliſhed in the beginning of 
Hezekiah' s reign, yet would at leaſt (Gt 
ftill in the memories of Ifaiah's audience at 
the delivery of this chapter, as having been 
not long before frequent in Judah, and ſtil 
more in the kingdom of Iſrael ſo lately 
deſtroyed. That every reproof on account 
of blood being ſpilt, does not refer merely 
to private murders, but alludes to the blood 
at ſacrifices, and perhaps that at human ſa- 
crifices alſo, may. be ſhewn from various 
paſſages ; and it is a ſenſe very pertinent 

„The ſword of the Lord is filled, with blood 
with the blood of lambs and gos for the Lord bath 


a ſacrifice in Boſrah, and a great ſlaughter in the 


land of Idumea. Jaiab xxxiv. C. and xxvi. 2le _ 
in 


"3.01 

in the preſent caſe, where ſacrifices had 
been mentioned juſt before. Again, nei- 
ther is the ſecond poſition better founded: 

for as the invectives againſt idolatry in the 
iſt chapter are not unſuitable to the ido- 
latrous reign of Ahaz ; ſo neither are they 
unſuitable to the ſucceeding religious reign 
of Hezekiah, both for the reaſon juſt now 


hinted, that at leaſt a freſh memory of ſuch 


late and heinous tranſgreſſions would till 
ſubſiſt, and be an argument for Iſaiah's pre- 
diction of judgment from heaven on that 
account; and alſo becaufe probably even 
idolatry of the groſſeſt kind in ſome degree 
ſubſiſted {till in private, after Hezekiah had 
ſuppreſſed it in public. We know ſuffici- 
ently, both from theory and experience, 
that religious opinions once imbibed ate 
not eaſily rooted out; and as Judah had re- 
ligious and 1dolatrous princes almoſt alter- 
nately, it can never with probability be ſup- 
poſed, that the people could really and to- 
tally be changed as often as the religion in 
favor at court was reverſed: this preſump- 
tion may be confirmed alſo by paſſages in 
_ Scripture, Thus the agth, zoth, and 31ſt 
chapters of Iſaiah are underſtood by Lowth, 
the tranſlator, and others, as containing 
predictions of the deſtruction of Sennache- 
rib's army (whether rightly or not may be 
doubted), 
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doubted) they do not indeed clearly deter- 


mine when theſe prophecies were delivered; 


it ſhould ſeem, however, that the plow 
the delivery of them in the reign 72 eze- 


kiah, ſomewhere during thoſe eight years, 
which intervened between the capture of 
Samaria and the invaſion of Sennacherib * ; 
nevertheleſs even. here in theſe chapters, and 
in. the midſt of Hezekiah's reign we meet 
with ſtrong invectives againſt the idolatry 
of the Jews at that time +. It cannot be 
wondered then, that we ſhould meet 
with the ſame. in his 1ſt chapter, deli- 
vered (as I contend) about the ſame. time 
in the ſame reign. This reaſoning, how- 
ever, is only concluſive againſt thoſe, who 


* For Lowth in his argument to ch. 28, ſays, 
*'!that the ten tribes were carried away captive ſome 
ears before ſeveral of the foregormg prophecies. were 

delivered; therefore much more may we conclude, 
that it was before the ſubſequent prophecies in ch. 29, 

„and 31 were delivered againſt Sennacherib, con- 
1 uently theſe muſt have been delivered after the 
6th of Hezekiah. The tranſlator alſo agrees with 
Lowth, that the 33d ch, is an epiniton, or triumphant 
ode upon the deſtruction of Sennacherib's army, and 
delivered under Hezekiah. 

+. Ye ſhall defile the covering of thy graven 

images of filver, and the ornament of thy molten 
images of gold, xxx. 22. In that day every man 
ſhall caft away his idols of filver and his idols of gold, 
which your own hands haye made unto you for a fin." 


pl ace 


13 
place the delivery of the goth and gift 
chapters ſo early as the reign of Hezekiah; 
but I find no ſufficient evidence of this, and 
much againſt it; they ſeem not to have 
been delivered until the idolatrous reign of 
Manaſſeh, and the predictions in them 
againſt Aſſyria have nothing in their con- 
tents which can determine, that they re- 
ferred to Sennacherib's invaſion in particu- 
lar, but perhaps to that of Efarhaddon in 
the reign of Manaſſeh, or poſſibly only in 
general to the diſtant and future ruin of the 
Aſſyrian empire. For juſt as the commen- 
tators have referred every prediction, where- 
in Babylon is mentioned, to Nebuchadnez- 
zar's time and that of Cyrus, without ex- 
amining, whether it had. never been ſub- 
ject to any prior revolutions z ſo every pre- 
diction concerning Aſſyria has been referred 
to Sennacherib, without conſidering whe- 
ther they do not rather relate to later Aſſy- 
rian events. But however this may be, yet 
the above proofs, that idolatry in ſome de- 
gree (till ſubſiſted, even in the moſt religious 
reigns, may be ſupplied by others taken from 
Zephaniah and Micah. The former is ſaid 
in the title to have prophecied only in the 
religious reign of Joſiah, yet in him alſo 
we find complaints againſt the idolatry of 
the times, and theſe can refer only to the 

Vol.. II. 13 idolatry 
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idolatry of Judah. In Micah alſo we find, 
that idolatry was ſtill ſubſiſting in the reli- 
ious times of Hezekiah: the 3d chapter 
is proved by Jeremiah to have been deliver- 
ed under Hezekiah ; yet in the 5th delivered 
apparently about the ſame time, he ſays, 
« thy graven images will I cut off and thy 
ſtanding images out of the midſt of thee, 
and thou ſhalt no more worſhip the work 
of thy hands. 1 will pluck up thy groves 
alſo.” v. 13. And again to the ſame pur- 
port in vi. 16. So that no concluſion can 
be drawn, either from what is or is not ſaid 
in the iſt chapter of Iſaiah concerning ido- 
latry, in proof of its having been delivered 
in an earlier or later reign T. I have only 
| | a to 


1% will cut off the remnant of Baal from this 
place —and them that worſhip the hoſt of heaven.“ 

1. 4. | . 
1 But T may obſerve here farther concerning Mi- 
cah, that an additional proof to that of Jeremiah 
may be drawn from the 5th chapter itſelf, in favor 
of its not being delivered before the middle of Heze- 
kiah's reign, We read there, This man ſhall be 
our peace [ viz. Hezekiah] when the Aſſyrian ſhall 
come into our land, and when he ſhall- tread in our 
E ſhall we raiſe againſt him ſeven ſhey 

erds and eight princi al men; and they ſhall waſtc 
the land of Aſſy ria with the ſword, and the land of 
Nimrod in the entrances thereof, and thus ſhall he 
deliver us from the Aſſyrian, when he cometh into 


our land.“ v. 5.  Mede, Lowth, and all others, ſeem 
5 5 —_ 
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to obſerve farther concerning the date of 
theſe 5 chapters, that my ſubſequent ex- 
d 1 27 x18 poſition 


quite at a loſs for the object of this prediction; if 
they had attended to the chronology of the times, 
it might not haye remained without a very probable 
explication. For very. ſoon after Sennacherib's re- 
turn from Egypt, namely, in Hezekiah's -1 7th- year 
at lateſt, the Medes threw off all obedience to or al- 
lance with him, and ſet up Dejoces for king over 
themſelves; Herodotus informs us, that this defec- 
tion conſiſted of ſix 'diſtin& nations included under 
the common name of Medes. The Babylomans 
probably aſſiſted and formed the ſeventh: for 5 the 
acceſſion of Arbaces the Mede to the Aſſyrian king- 
dom at Nineveh, the Babylonians, though governed 
by their own kings, had been tributaries to the Aſſy- 
rian king of kings; they had probably under Na- 
bonaſſar and others, ſtruggled for independence, but 
whether they had ever fully obtained it 1s doubtful: 
the embaſſy which Merodach (Mardocempadus) ſent 
about the time of this defection of the Medes to 
Hezekiah, might probably have for its object to in- 
vite him to join in the confederacy ; who therefore 
made up the eighth ſhepherd mentioned in Micah. 
The Jews were fond to magnify their own import- 
ance ; therefore Iſaiah ſays in a like ſtrain of expreſ- 
fron. © Iſrael ſhall be a third with Egypt and Aſſy- 
ria.“ ch, xix. 24. We find in Tobit, that after Sen- 
nacherib's return from Egypt, his eſtate is ſaid to 
be troubled, and that peace ſhould rather be in Me- 
dia;“ his conduct is alſo ſhewn there to have been 
cruel and tyrannical, and the ſtate apparently with- 
out police; which agrees to the account in Herodo- 
tus, ard he was at laſt ſlain by two of his own ſons. 
This defection of the Medes was not perhaps effected 
without ſome military efforts on one ſide or other; 

| Rr 2 and 
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poſition of the arrangement adopted by 
Iſaiah in his prophetic work, does not de- 
pend altogether upon the proof of this point, 
that the delivery of theſe 5 chapters was 
later than the capture of Samaria ; it is ſuf- 
ficient for my purpoſe in general, if it was 
but later than the civil wars under Ahaz : 
ſo that I have contended for the point in 
queſtion, in part from a perſuaſion of the 
truth, and in part only as a medium to aſ- 
certain, what the commentators had not 
ſufficiently proved from the 7th verſe, that 
the delivery was after Ahaz and not beſore. 
However, if the internal evidence, which 


I have collected, ſhall be thought ſufficient 


_ and this explains very well the words of Micah, as 
alſo the reaſon of Sennacherib's haſty retreat from 
Egypt and Paleſtine; to which his intelligence of 

this ripening confederacy probably contributed more 
than the ftory of the mice in Herodotus, or the 
ſtrength of Jeruſalem. The Medes and Babylonians 
could not have fixed on a more proper time for their 
attempt, than during Sennacherib's diſtant expedi- 
tion: and the OR of theſe few hiſtoric cir» 
cumſtances, which have ſurvived the general wreck 
of the hiſtories of thoſe times, while they explain 
this paſſage in Micah, ſhew to us both that a kind of 
ballance of power ſeems to have been an object iu 
view then among the Aftatic nations, and alſo that 
Hezckiah acted with policy in ſhutting himſelf up in 
Jeruſalem, rather than, like Joſiah afterwards, in 


raſhly taking the field. This conduct is often com- 
mended in Iſaiah, under the expreſſion of ialing ref. 
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to eſtabliſh alſo this farther fact, that the 
delivery was even later than the capture of 
Samaria, this will be of ſome uſe toward 
rendering the arrangement of ſome of the 
ſubſequent predictions more regular; though 
it is not of any indiſpenſable neceſſity in 
that general plan of arrangement, which I 
have to trace out. 14 i a 
Iſaiah then, we fee, begins his prophetic 
and poetic work in the ſpirit of a Roman 
fatiriſt, with breaking out into indignation 
at a view of the prevailing iniquities of the 
times under Hezekiah, a heterogeneous 
medley of religious hypocriſy in ſome, groſs 
idolatry in others, and notorious immorali- 
ty in all, notwithſtanding the warning ſo 
lately given them by thoſe judgments of 
Jehovah, for the like vices, which had al- 
ready overwhelmed the kingdom of Iſrael : 
on which account he proceeds to denounce 
againſt Judah, that the ſame fate is im- 
pending on themfelves by an invaſion from 
the ſame enemy, the Aſſyrians, unleſs they 
repent and amend ; in which caſe he holds 
forth a hope of ſome mercy from heaven, 
and of better times afterwards ; the truth 
of the former part of this denunciation he 
confirms by the actual accompliſhment of 
a former prophc-v of Amos and himſelf 
againſt Iſrael, and the latter part by a pro- 
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phecy quoted from Micah. But in order 
that this predicted deſolation and future re- 
ſtoration might both of them make the 
more impreſſion; he next ſubjoins an epiſo- 
dical narrative or recital of all the prophe- 
cies, which he had delivered, previous to 
this preſent one againſt Judah, down from 
his very firſt defignation to the prophetic 
office in the laſt year of Uzziah, together 
with an. hiſtorical narration of the chief 
events by which they had been already al- 
moſt all accompliſhed : theſe are pn os 
ina period of about 38 years, from the laſt 
year of Uzziah to the captivity of Samaria; 
and he relates his account of theſe predic- 
tions in a regular method, both agreeably 
to the order of their delivery, and at the 
ſame time, in general, agreeably to the or- 
der of their accompli/ement. So that this 
ace forms the moſt complete ſpecimen 

found in the prophets of the union of 
we. two methods of arrangement; and 
although it may not indeed be a ſpecimen 
of a perfect union, yet it is ſufficiently per- 
fect to prove the preference of this above 
any of the other methods; for this union 
frees us from almoſt all doubts concerning 
the events, which were the objects of the 
predictions, and by which they were ac- 
TD. it proves alſo, that there js 8 

ſuc 
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ſuch abhorrence, as Huetius and Le Clere 
conceived, between the ſprritus. propheticus 
and chronologicus; in caſe it be true, that 
infpiration extended to this and every other 
minute part of compoſition, and that the 
arrangement here is not the natural reſult 
of the exertion of human intellects merely, 
which in every age and in every perſon, 
although in different degrees and manners, 
urges men to the obſervance of order and 
propriety, and ſome kind of fitneſs in ſuit- 
ing the work to the end in view. This 
narrative epiſode extends from the begin- 
ning of ch. 6, to the end of the 11th ver. of 
ch. 37; at the following verſe he recom- 
mences the ſame ſubje& concerning the Fu- 
| ture Aſſy rian invaſion of Judah by Sen- 
nacherib, with which he concluded the 5th 
chapter, and he continues that denunciation 
of woes, which he had alſo begun in the 
5th; but with this difference, that theves 
denounced in the 5th ch. are againſt Fudah, 
and to be inflicted by the Aſſyrian invaders; 
whereas thoſe continued in the /eque/ at ver. 
12 of the 17th ch. are againſt the Aſſyrian 
invaders themſelves, together with other 
heathen nations around, there particularly 
ſpecified, ſuch as the Edomites, Egyptians, 
and others: ſo that if the 12th ver. of ch. 
17 were ſubjoined immediateiy to ch, 5th; they 

| would: 
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would form a connected chain of prophecy 
concerning all ſuch events, as were future 
to the captivity. of Samaria, and which are 
only interrupted by this hiſtorical epiſode 
he has introduced concerning all ſuch pre- 
dictions as he had already delivered before 
theſe 5 firſt chapters, and prior to the cap- 
tivity of Samaria. This prophecy begin- 
ning at verſe 12, of ch. 17, although in- 
cluded in the ſame chapter with the fore- 
going 11 verſes, according to the preſent 
inaccurate diviſion into chapters; yet has 
no manner of connexion with the prece- 
ding prophecy concerning Damaſcus and 
Samaria, as moſt of the commentators have 
acknowledged; therefore Tremellius, and 
the tranſlator, make it the commencement 
of a new chapter or prophecy * : the latter 
indeed expreſſes alſo ſome doubt, whether 
this prophecy ſtands in its right place; 


Pei buic capiti nulla appoſita eſt inſcriptio, ta- 
mon non dubitamus quin de Aſſyriis et Æthiopibus 
ſit accipiendum em Becher militantibus. Tre- 
Mell. v. 12. | 2 
Tbeſe three verſes of ch. 17. ſeem to have no re- 
lation to the foregoing prophecy [concerning Damaſ- 
cus and Samaria}, to which they are joined: it is a 
beautiful piece, ſtanding fingly and 7 itſelf ; for 
neither has it any connection with what follows: 
whether it ſtands in its right place or not, I cannot 
ſay. It is a noble deſcription of the formidable in- 
 vaſjon, and of the ſudden overthrow of Sennacherib.“ 
. Tranſl, ch. 17. not. 12. 
h what 
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what he conceived to be its right place does 
not appear, unleſs he meant according to 
the order of its delivery. But in this ſenſe 
it will be impoſſible to maintain, that the 
greater part of the predictions in any of the 
prophets ſtand in their right places; and 
indeed this has been the general misfortune, 
that the commentators have approved of no 
other order of arrangement being a right 
one, except that in which the prophecies 
were delivered: this may be a right ordert 
in annals, but was not the order antiently 
adopted in hiſtory, poetry or oratory; why 
then in prophecy, which partakes of all 
three. Nay, even if from theory we could 
rationally determine, that ſuch ought to 
have been the order in prophecy likewiſe, 
yet we are not enquiring now concerning 
what ought to be, but what was: if then 
we ſhould not be able to diſcover here this 
favorite expected order, ſhall we in a pet 
pronounce the prophetic books deſtitute of 
all order ? Or ſhall we not rather preſume 
that the ſame authors, who adopted metre, 
poetic expreſſion, and oratorical arguments, 
in their prophetic compoſitions, might juſt 
as naturally and as reaſonably adopt likewiſe 
ſome mode or other of poetic or otatorical 
arrangement? Now in this view we find, 
Vor. II. 9 that 
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that this prophecy does ſtand in its right 
place: for Iſaiah began, like an upright 
-monitor and guardian of the welfare of his 
country, with inveighing againſt the preva- 
lent vices of the times, eſpecially among 
his own people; the ill conſequences of which 
he points ou in plain and not flattering 
terms: this leads him to a retreſpective vie u 
of the ſalutary admonitions, which he had 
given before concerning Judah, Iſrael and 
others, together with the ill effects of their 
not attending to his former prophetic ex- 
hortations; which retroſpective view of paſt 
affairs, if in poetry, we ſhould call an ep1/ode ; 
in oratoiy would be more properly termed 
a recapilulation of former counſels and evente. 
We have in the celebrated. oration of De- 
moſthenes de corona, after a ſhort introduc- 
tion, a long recapitulation of the counſels, 
hiſtoric events and circumſtances of the pre- 
ceding times, very ſimilar to this in Iſaiah, 
and which begins with the ſubjoined pre- 
face *®, The recapitulation in Iſaiah, in- 
* ce Mihi neceſſarium eſt, O Athenienſes, nec minus 
ad rem, in memoriam veſtram Revocare, quæ fuerit 
in iſtis temporibus rerum geſtarum conditio, ut fin- 
gula ſpectetis ſecundum ipſum tempus et ſtatum 
unius cujusque. Phocenſi conflato bello, non per 
me (tune enim temporis nondum ego in Republica 


verſatus fueram) primum ita vos affecti eſtis, ut Pho- 
3 ce nies 
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eludes all his prophecies in a regular order 
againſt both eus and Heathens, which were 
antecedent to the capture of Samaria ; then 
ought to follow according to the order of 
delivery, the 5 firſt chapters delivered ' after 
the fall of Samaria and concerning events 
future to it, but relative to the Jews only®; 


cenſes incolumes eſſe velletis, &c.“ Demoſthenes 
begins his recapitulation at a period before he was 
concerned in public affairs; Iſaiah only from his pri- 
mary deſignation: and the object of both was the 
ſame, to lay the blame of paſt misfortunes on the 
real adviſers of the meaſures, and on the people who 
accepted the advice. W e e 
8 *] am now happy to 'find, that A ls en 
fingular in fixing the delivery of the five firſt chap- 
ters later than the capture of Samariaz.for Meyer in 
his notes on the. Jewiſh Chronicle, Seder: Olam, has 
quoted a paſſage from Tarchi to the ſame. purport, 
Rabbi Solomo Jarchi ſeripſit, hanc prophetiam 
dictam eſſe in diebus Hiſkiz, po excidium Samariæ, 
ideo prophetam dixiſſe, cap. 1. 7. 8. Terra veſire 
vaſlitas |. et ur bes veſtræ concremate ig ne, et relinguitur 
filia Zijon, Cc. Cap, 20 p. 973. The Seder Olam 
proves alſo, if any dependence is to be placed on the 
authority of that Jewiſh Chronicle, that the Jews 
had preſerved no tradition, as. to which of the two 
prophets, Iſaiah or Micah, preceded each other, 
« Initia librorum docent, hoſce prophetas uno tem- 
pore fuiſſe vaticinatos; quis autem alterum anteceſ- 
ſerit, haud facile ſciri poteſt.“ Cap. 20. I have 
omitted moreover to obſerye in its proper place, that 
about the 14th of Hezekiah, he is ſaid to have 
bounded in riches ; for “ he ſhewed the ambaſſadors 
#f the-king of Babylon the houſe of his precious 
| 88s 2 things, 
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which chain of prophecy, being interrupted 
by the above-mentioned recapitulation only, 
is again reſumed and compleated after the 
-21th v. of ch. 17, and down to the conclu» 
fion of his work : this ſequel contains firſt, 
his prophecies againſt the hearhen nations 
concerned in Sennacherib's invaſion, ſuch 
as the Aſſyrians themſelves, the Edomites 
and Egyptians, and is relative to events all 
future likewiſe to the capture of Samaria“. 
Then follow prophecies relative to ill later 
times; namely, concerning the 2d Aſſyrian 
invaſion by Eſarhaddon under Manaſſeh, 
and the future fall of the Aſſyrian kingdom, 
and ſo forward in a regular order down to 
the appendix at ch. go, containing a trium- 
| pon ode on the retura of the Jews from 

abylon under Cyrus, Thus then it ap- 

ars, that theſe prophecies are all diſpoſed 
in their right places, according to poetic or 
oratorical arrangement; and, if we turn 
our view from thence to the hiſtoric at- 
rangement in practice among the antients, 


things, the filver and the gold, &c.“ I/ 39. 2. 

Theſe were probably the produce of his victories over 

Moab, Edom and Philiſtia in the beginning of his 

reign, not of the former commerce at Elath. This 

removes the objection of Le Clerc. See p. 278 in 
ote, ' £2 

b * In ch. 18. and 19. 


during | 


IL app }] 


during the moſt early periods of hiſtory, 


which have come down to our knowledge; 
we ſhall again find I my of the 

thread of hiſtory by recapitulatrons, to have 
been deemed as proper in the laſt as in the 
two fortner ſpecies of compoſition. For 
not only digreflive recapitulations of various 
occurrences extraneous to the principal ſub- 
ject of hiſtory, tho connected with it, have 
been admitted by almoſt all hiſtorians, and 
approved by the critics, either for the ſake 
of a convenient mode of information or for 
mere ornament *; but the very effence of 
that hiſtorical arrangement adopted by ſome, 
and by Herodotus at leaſt, may be properly 
ſaid to conſiſt in a ſeries of connected reca- 
pitulations of the whole hiſtory of different 


\  * Theon Sophiſta has preſerved another ſpecimen 
of the nature of the digreſſions 9 Theo- 

mpus, into his hiſtory of Philip of Macedon, and 

as alſo thus defended the uſe of proper digreffions, 

Digreſſiones longiores ne inſerantur narrationibus 
cavendum; nam univerſe omnem fugere haud oportet 
(ficut Philiftus fecit) requiem enim dant audientium 
animis; fed illas ſolummodo prolixas, quæ tam longe 
animum abducunt auditorum, ut priora revocare in 
memoriam fit opus; qualihus in "ea rebus Theo- 


pompus uſus eſt: Neperiuntur en alicubi duz, 
tres et plures hiſtoria tote in digreſſionibus ſuis, in 


quibus non modo Philippi fed ne cujuſdam quidem 


Macedonis fit mentio,” Progymnafm. c. 4. vid. vol. 2: 


p. 156. | : 
nations. 


; _ 
* 
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nations. A method therefore, which is 
thus found to obtain in poetry, oratory and 
hiſtory in the moſt cultivated ages of anti- 
quity, can never with any ſhadow of reaſon 
be condemned as an inſtance of diſorder in 
- compoſitions of ſuch a mixed nature as the 
Prophetic expoſtulations of the Jewiſh pro- 
phets; in which all thoſe other three ſpecies 
of writing are found blended together; for 
the literary arts, cultivated in the colleges 
and ſchools of the prophe's in Egypt and 


Judea during thoſe early times, had not then 


advanced ſo far toward perfection, as to ſe- 
parate each of thoſe ſpecies into its own diſ- 
tinct and proper form: and if they had, yet 
there muſt be ſomething natural as well as 
uſeful and ornamental in a practice, which 
even in more improved ages has ſo pervaded 
every kind of. writing, as to be eſteemed 
oteferable to the real order of ſucceſſion in 
events; the latter Horace condemns, as be- 
ing but a dull, vulgar and beaten round of 
order *; the former he commends as a teſ- 
timony of judgment T. This practice 
emay indeed in the prophets appear to leſs 
Nec circ 
Pa; SMlem patulumque moraberis orbem, 
+ Gral bes victor eſt—ut jam nunc dicat jam 
nunc debentia dici. 1. 


advantage 
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advantage, than in the c tions of more 
critical times; becauſe they exhibit ſeveral 
different ſpecies of writing joined together 
and in their rough unformed ſtate: but we 
are not the leſs indebted, nay indeed the 
more, to the ſacred canon of the Jews, for 
having thus preſerved ſuch curious and ſin- 
gular ſpecimens of the modes of ſpeaking and 
writing cultivated in the literary academies 
of the prophets, near 100 years before the 
age in which Homer probably flouriſhed 3 
| whoſe example we thus find to have rather 
recommended than invented ſuch narrative 
epiſodes in epic poetry. In Jeremiah alſo 
we have ſome ſimilar tho' more brief reca- 
pitulations of former prophecies by him- 


I have obſerved in vol. 1. p. 62, that Homer 
muſt have lived later than Gyges, becauſe he men- 
tions the Gygea lacus in Lydia, (II. 20. 390.) which, 
as tradition has ſaid, was ſo named from Gygea 
daughter of Gyges. I now find, that it is Euſtathius, 
who has preſerved this tradition; his words concerning 
the lake are, g | 
Or J+ ox0Maclai Pac mw Ty Wyant Toyov. p. 277, 
Now Gyges died, according to Herodotus, 61 years 
before Alyattes acceded ; therefore in the 63d Chal- 
dæan year, which is the 4th year of 23d Olymp. the 
8 year after Troy, and the 40th after the acceſ- 
on of Hezeklah. omer's mention of Gygæa lacus, . 
might then probably be the reaſon why thoſe antient 
authors, referred to at p. 69 and 70, placed Homer 
exactly at this very date of the 23d Olymp. the 5ooth 
year after Troy. | 
ſelf 


sn 
ſelf and others; the neglect ſhewn- to 
which prophecies he urges alſo as a reaſon 
for the farther and ſeverer predictions, which 
be is about to announce. 


From the 13th year of Joſiah, even unto this 
day (that is, the three and twentieth year) the word 
of the Lord hath come upto me, and I have ſpoken 
uato you, and ye have not hearkened; and the Lord 
hath ſept unto you all his ſervants the prophets—there- 
fore, thus faith the Lord, becauſe ye have not heard 
my words: Behold, I will ſend and take all the fa- 

lies of the north, and will bring them againſt this 
and, &. ch. 2 . 3- | | 
lt may not be amiſs to add here what Lewis has 
eollected concerning the ſchools of the prophets : 

About the time of” Samuel there were ſchools of the 
prophets erected, and many think that he was the au- 
thor of them: they were places of education, where 

young perſons, the moſt hopeful of the Levites and 

azarites were inſtruQed in religion, the better to 
prepare themſelves to receive Be propane ſpirit; not 
but that God ſometimes beſtowed this ſpirit upon per- 
ſons not educated in theſe ſchools, Over theſe little 
univerſities or colleges of ſtudents, there was ſome 
venerable prophet a preſident; the ſcholars received 
prophecies from the mouth of their maſter z they wert 
called ons of the prophets, and they publiſhed theſe to 
the people; their inſtitution in theſe nurſeries tended- 
alſo to improve their natural faculties, leſt they ſhould 
be of weak and ſhallow intellectuals; while their 
_ underſtanding was advanced in theſe ſchools, they 
| uſed the aſſiſtance of inſtrumental muſie, and ſomes 
have had their ſpirit, ſo elated by the force of muſie, 
that they have compoſed hymns by a divine energy, 
moving their minds and tranſporting them beyond the 
ordinary power of imagination, this is called prophe- 


mg, Antiq. b. 2. c. 15. | 
2 | Let 
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Let us then next examine, whether the 
predictions and events in this ep/ſodical reri. 
tal of former prophecies do not follow each 
other in a regular manner, agreeably both 
to the order of delivery, and at the ſame 
time, agreeably alſo to the order of hiſtoric 
accampliſhment. This and many other ar- 
ticles: favourable to methodical diſpoſition 
and to propriety in the contents, would 
doubtleſs have appeared much more clear, 
in caſe any prophane hiſtories of thoſe times 
had been preferved®* : all that can now be 
expected is, that we ſhould collect ſuch few r 
ſcattered notices of the order of hiſtorie 
events, as have eſcaped the general wreck 3 
and if theſe ſhall be found to lead as proba 
bly to order as to diſordet, ought we not ra- 
ther to e, that the author had digeſts 
ed this epiſode in a regular narrative order, 
in caſe we cannot find grounds enough to 
prove the contrary'? Nevertheleſs ſome 
commentators are ſo very fond of diſorders 
that by their unwarranted conjectures they 
produce it, even where we have no ſufficieng 
reaſons to : conclude, that it ever did exiſt : 
thus they create difficulties, inſtead of really 
187 horüm temporum biſtoriam haberemus, zavls 
accuratiorem, multa intelligeremus in Eſaia aliis que 
prophetis, que. nune nullo ingenii acumine poſſumus 
dilucidare, Le Cl. it Eſaiam. &. 9, 19. Grid. 

| t | 
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finding them; and they augment them more 
by the unreaſonable principles and ſuppoſi- 
tions they afterwards aſſume in order to re- 
move theſe very difficulties and this diſorder 
of their own creation. The firſt date in this 
narration is in the year tbat King. Uzzinh 
died, (ch. 6) On this the tranflator after 
Gataker and others, obſerves, (this phraſe 
probably means after the death o Uzziah ; as 
the ſame phraſe, (ch. 14. 28.) means after 
the death of Ahbaz.” Now that Iſaiah, tho 
he expreſsly mentions here Uzziah and 
Ahaz, ſhould yet be ſuppoſed to mean their 
ſucceſſors, Jotham and Hezekiah, I muſt 
confeſs I cannot find to be any way proba- 
ble; for in that · caſe, why could he not juſt 
as well have ſaid, When Jotham or He- 
zekiah began to reign ?“ However it is a 
matter of no importance to this narration, 
which of theſe ſenſes is received ; and 1 
take notice of it chiefly for the ſake of ap- 
Pins, in general, Gataker's own words in 

is note on this particular verſe, and which 
ought to be equally kept in mind in many 
paſſages afterwards, when the text taken 
properly, affords a fit ſenſe, nor doth ought 
appear in the context to crols it, it Þ not ſafe 
running out into metaphorical [forced]. 
- ſenſes.” Perhaps thoſe, who. firſt invented 
this conſtruction, thought it neceſſary, that 
nn * one 
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'one prophecy at leaſt ſhould be delivered d un- 
der Jotham, correſpondently to the title, and 
none ſuited their purpoſe ſo well as this: or 
did they ſuppoſe, that Iſaiah, a prophet, if 
he delivered this prophecy before Uzziah's 

death, might not be able to know, that 
Uzziah would die before the end of the year; 
conſequently, that this date in its proper 
ſenſe might carry ſuſpicion with it of not 
being affixed until a later time than the de- 
livery of the prophecy ? If this was their 
motive, yet this objection is now intirely 
removed, ſince we find that this is only a 
narration by Iſaiah himſelf, of prophecies 
delivered long before the year, in which this 
narration was compiled. In regard to Jotham 
alſo, ſince Iſaiah began to prophecy before 

his reign, and flouriſhed until a later one, 
there ſeems to be no impropriety in Jotham's 
name being enumerated in the title in its 
right place, although no prophecy ſhould 
have been actually delivered in his reign 3 
it is ſeldom that a general title will fuit in 
every minute particular to the ſubſequent 
contents: beſides, the meaning of the title 
may paſſibly be, not that Iſaiah ſa a viſion 
in every one of thoſe reigns, but that he 
ſaw a viſion which concerned Judah in each 
of thoſe reigns ; accordingly the Syrians be- 
gan to invade Judea before the death of 
Jotham. 6 The 


„„ 


The next date (ob. 7.) is faid ta be * FLY 
gays of Ahaz z at — 4 time, then in the 16 
years of Ahaz, was this prophecy delivered ? 
The commentators have determined, that it 
maſt have been in the beginning of his reign ; 
becauſe Pekah, who is mentioned in this 
chapter as alive, was flain by Hoſhea about 
the 3d or 4th of Ahaz, after a reign of 20 
years, Uſher and the tranſlator place there- 
fore the predictions in this chapter, in the 
very firſt year of Ahaz ; others in the 3d of 
4th : but in either caſe, does not this date 
in its moſt obvious ſenſe ſeem to be oppoſed 
to the preceding one, ſo as to indicate, that 
he meant the end of Uzziah's reign before, 
becauſe he certainly means now in the begin- 

wing of Abaz ? The contents of the prophe- 


ey delivered at this date, concerning the de- 


ſtruction of the kingdoms of Damaſcus and 


Iſrael, are-included in the 7th, 8th, and gth 
verſes, and req 


uire ſome illuſtration to clear 
them from the doubts and difficulties with 
which they have been overloaded: but as 
this does not materially concern the arrange- 
ment of the narration now under conſidera- 
tion, this ſubject muſt be deferred to ſome 
futyre opportunity; when we ſhall find 
Iſaiah here once more referring to the pro- 
phetic words of both Hoſea and Amos, yet 
without naming either of them. 

| E A third 
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A third prediction commences at ver. 10 
of this chapter, informing us, that although 
Judah ſhould not be deſtroyed by the con- 
federacy between Rezin and Pekah; yet it 
ſhould afterwards ſuffer another invaſion 
from the Aſſyrians, whom Judah had called 
into their aſſiſtance againſt Rezin and Pekah. 
That this was alſo delivered about the ſame 
time as the foregoing prophecy, appears from. 
two more predictions in the ſubſequent ch. 8. 
for by theſe, it is plain that Pekah was (till 
alive at the delivery of theſe two laſt predic- 
tions*; and both he and Rezin are here 
threatened with an invaſion from Aſſyria 
likewiſe. The above three prophecies 
then were delivered before the 4th of Ahaz ; 
accotdingly an Aſſyrian invaſion of Samaria 
took place before Pekah's death in that year, 
as we have certain information, in 2. K. 15. 29. 
but as to Damaſcus the commentators have 
only ſuppoſed this at the /ame time on the 
ſtrength of thoſe words, Before the child 
ſhall have knowledge to cry, my father and 
my mother, the riches of Damaſcus, and the 


* Foraſmuch as this people—rejoice in Rezin and 
Remaliah's ſn, now, therefore, behold the Lord 
bringeth upon them the King of Aſſyria—and be ſhall 
paſs through Tee [alſo] the ſtretching out of his 
wings ſhall fill the breadth of thy land,—Oh, Imma- 


nuel. ver. 6. 0 
Poi 
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Spoil of Samaria, ſhall be taken away before 
the King of Afyria: v. 4.” Theſe words ac- 

_ cording to ſome denote 1 year, according to 

others 3 years; but however this be, that 

Damaſcus was perhaps ' nearly about this 

time taken by Tiglah Pilneſer, is proved by 

2 Kings 16, 9; and that he approached even 

to Judah, ſeems alſo to be intimated by 

theſe words in 2 Chr. 28. 20. Tiglah came 
anto Ahaz and diſtreſſed him, but ſtrength- 
ened him not.” At this invaſion then of 

Damaſcus, and certainly at leaſt of Samaria 

by Tiglah, and his ſubſequent entry even 

into Judah, might be accompliſhed thoſe 
concluding words of the prophecy, “he 
mall paſs through Judah, &c.” for why 
ſhould theſe words be referred to any later 

Aſſyrian invaſion of Judah, rather than to 

the firſt by Tiglah. There is alſo ſuffi- 

cient intimation, that another Aſſyrian army 
had come near Feruſalem before Sennache- 
rib ; for Shalmanaſſar came againſt Sama- 

ria at the acceſſion of Hoſhea. At er. 9. 

begins another prophecy againſt Iſrael, pre- 

dicting, that the late confederacy between 

Iſrael and Damaſcus ſhould be turned 

into a civil war in Iſrael itſelf: this alſo 

muſt: therefore have been delivered about 
the 4th of Ahaz, when Hoſhea defeated 


and 
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and flew Pekah *; from which time until 
the 12th, theſe civil commotions ſeem to 
have continued there, and then Hoſhea be- 
came king over all Iſrael 7. At ch, 9, a 
prophetic contraſt is exhibited between the 
_ diſtreſſed ſtate of ' Iſrael during thoſe civil 
wars, and the happier proſpe&t which Ju- 
dah ſhould then enjoy, after its deliverance 
from Rezin and Pekah; efpecially in hay- 
ing ſuch a promiſing heir to the crown as 
»Hezekiah, of the lineage of David, and 
now thirteen years old ; while this royal 
line was extinct in the kingdom of Iſrael. 
At ver. 8, begins ſtill another prophecy 
againſt” Iſrael: the 10th verſe clearly al- 
ludes to ſome great calamity lately befallen 
Iſrael; which was probably the defeat and 
death of Pekah by Hothea ; becauſe the 
ſubſequent part of the prophecy goes on, 
to deſcribe the diſtreſſed ſtate of Iſrael in 
having foreign foes to contend with f, as 
well as civil war within itſelf [: and 
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* « Hoſhea made conſpiracy againſt Pekah, and 
ſmote him and flew him, and reigned in his ſtead i 
the 20th year of Jotham.” 2 K. xv. 30 Jotham 
reigned 16 years: the 20th from his acceſſion there- 
fore was the 4th of Ahaz. BY | | 

+ * In the 12th year of Ahaz began Hoſhea to 
reign over Samaria.“ 2 K. xvii. 1. 

1 Ch. ix. 11 and 12. 

- || They ſhall eat every man the fleſh of his own 
arm. Mangfſch Ephraim; and Ephraim Manaſſeh.“ 


ver. 21. 
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whether in the 11th ver. we read adver/a- 
ries of Rezin, or as the tranſlator prefers 
princes of Rezm,: I think we may not im- 
probably conclude in either caſe, that Rezin 
would not have been mentioned, if he had 
not beep ſtill living at the delivery of theſe 
words. Now we are informed in 2 K. as 
referred to before, that Tiglah ſubdued 
Rezin ſome time in the reign of Ahaz, and 
that he was flain, and Damaſcus carried 
into captivity ; but that theſe three events, 
happened at the ſame time, does not ſeem 
certain; the hiſtorian might mention at 
once theſe ſeveral events, which yet per- 
haps happened in ſucceſſion at different 
times and in different invaſions: and as 
from this prophecy we find reaſon to think, 
that Rezin was not flain at the beginning 
of the civil wars in Iſrael; ſo in the fol- 
lowing chapter we ſhall find reaſon to think, 
that Damaſcus was not yet carried into cap- 
tivity, but only ſubdued; and although the 
preciſe year cannot be aſcertained, yet it 
was plainly enough before the civil war 
in Iſrael ended. Ted . 
Ifaiah having thus related an account of 
the ſeveral prephecies, which he had for- 
merly delivered againſt Iſrael, Judah an 

Damaſcus, proceeds now to inform us of 
thoſe he had formerly delivered againſt Aſ- 
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ſyria and other heathen ſtates. Firſt of all, 
againſt Aſſyria in the 10th ch. But at 
what time was this delivered, and againſt 
what Aſſyrian king was it directed, againſt 
Tiglah Pilneſer, , Shalmanaſſer or his ſuc- 
ceſſor Sennacherib? The commentators 
have unanimouſly agreed, it was againſt the 


laſt, and was not delivered until after the 


capture of Samaria by Shalmanaſſer in the 


6th of Hezekiah; in this the tranſlator con- 


curs likewiſe v. But there is a great inter- 
val between the 4th of Ahaz, about which 
time the foregoing prophecies Were deliver- 
ed at the lateſt, and the . 6th of Hezekiah, 
amounting to 18 years; this then raiſes 
ſome preſumption. againſt the preſent expli- 
cation, . This preſumption is increaſed, 


when we find, that in ch. 11. 13. Ephraim 


is ſpoken of ſeemingly as being ſtill a na- 


tion: and much more, when in ch. 14. 28, 
we meet with a prophecy delivered in zhe © 


laſt year of Ahaz: and ſtill more when in 


ch. 17. we find another prophecy concern- 


ing the deſtruction of Samaria itſelf, if not 
of Damaſcus alſo. If the commentators 
then are right, here is a manifeſt inſtance 
of diſorder; in this narration with reſpe to 
the arrangement of theſe prophecies agree- 


* Ch. 10. n. 5. | | 
Vor. II. Uu ably 
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ably to the time of their delivery. This in 
courſe engages us to conſider upon what evi- 
dence they have referred the delivery of this 
roth ch. to fo late a date as after the 6th of 
Hezekiah: and we find it to be from the 8th 
2 8 and following verſes of ch. 10 *; for there 
Samaria, they ſay, is ſpoken of being de- 
Nreyed. But if we examine thoſe verſes, 
we ſhall find nothing more to be clearly in- 
timated, except that Samaria was then ſab- 
Aued as well as Damaſcus; there is nothing 

to prove, that either of them were then car- 
tied into captrvity. Nay, on the contrary, 
do not the words © are not my princes alto- 
gether Zings?” rather ſeem to imply, that 
the nations afterwards enumerated were till 
exiſting as k:ngdoms, tho" in fubje1on'to the 
Aſſyrian king? Tt is no way neeefſary then 
to refer the delivery of theſe words to a 
time later than the captivity of Damaſcus 
and Samaria, but only to a time later than 
when Damaſcus and Samaria firſt came un- 
der ſubjection to the Aﬀyrians : now this, 
as I have ſhewn already, is allowed by the 


* &« For he faith, are not my princes altogether 
kings? Is not Calno as Carchemiſh > Is not Ha- 
math as Arpad? Is not Samaria as Damaſcus? As 
my hand hath found the kingdoms of idols, and 
whoſe graven images did excel them of Jeruſalem and 
of Samaria: ſhall I not, as I have done unto Samaria - 
and her idols, ſo do to Jeruſalem and her idols?” 


commen- 
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commentators themſelves to have been about 
the 4th of Ahaz or at leaſt in his reign, 
when Tiglah came againſt Damaſcus and 
Samaria, and even paſſed into Judah. If 
Rezin was then flain and Damaſcus carried. 
into captivity (tho' I ſhould rather think 
theſe events happened much later than its 
firſt ſubjection) yet it is certain, that Sa- 
maria at leaſt was then reduced to ſubjection 
only. This prophecy therefore might have 
been delivered. at any time in the reign of 
Ahaz, after Tiglah's invaſion of Damaſcus 
and Samaria, and thus it will follow the 
preceding prophecies. according to the 
right order of their delivery, Still farther, | 
we read in 2 K. 17. 3, that Shalmanaſſer 
alſo came againſt and reduced Hoſhea, as 
ſpon as he aſcended the throne of Iſrael in 
the x2th of Ahaz; ſo that the Aſſyrian 
king, againſt whom this prophecy is direct- 
ed, might be either Tiglah, or at lateſt 
Shalmanaſſer; both of their invaſions were 
before the laſt year of Ahaz, in which a 
prediction is dated in ch. 14. 28: conſe- 
quently, there is not the leaſt juſtifiable pre- 
tence for introducing diſorder into this nar- 
ration by referring thoſe words to Sennache- 
rib: and to break in upon the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion in the dates without neceſſity, is to 
create diſorder, not to find it. © 

VNuu "Os 


F 

At ver. 24. of the ſame chapter, another 
prophecy againſt Aſſyria begins; which the 
commentatots and tranſlator again ſuppoſe 
not to have been delivered until the time of 
Sennacherib's invaſion of Hezekiah* ; but 
for this they have no other evidence than 
mere ſuppo/ition, and that not of the moſt 
favourable kind either; altho hereby they 
break in upon the order of the narration as 
much as before. As it is related of Tiglah 
in 2 Chron. that he came unto Ahaz, and 
diſtrefled him“, agreeably to Iſaiah's pre- 
diction, ** that he ſhould paſs through Ju- 
dah as well as Samaria, when he came 
againſt the latter, and ſhould ſtretch out 
his wings over the land of Judea”; theſe 
Expreſſions ſeem to point out, that he did 
not attempt to beſiege Jeruſalem, but only 
approached near it to exact tribute, and then 
retired again: accordingly it is related, that 


* « A deſcription of the march of Sennacherib's 
army approaching Jeruſalem to inveſt it; the places 
here mentioned are all in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
falem, from Ai northward to Nob weſtward of it, in 
coming out of Egypt, he might perhaps join the reſt 
of his army at Aſdod, and from thence march near 
the coaſt by Lachiſh and Libnah, which lay in his 
way, from ſouth to north, and both which he inveſted, 
till he came to the north-weſt of Jeruſalem; croffing 
over to the north of it, perhaps by Joppa and Lydda 
or ſtill more north thro? the plain of Eſdraelonꝰ . Ch 


10. u. 28. 
| Ahaz 
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Ahaz was forced to give him preſents. Now 
theſe facts ſuit much better as being the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecy under conſi- 
deration, than the circumſtances of Senna- 
cherib's invaſion; for the deſcription here 
given by Iſaiab of the march of the Aſſyrian 
army toward Jeruſalem intimates no hoſti- 
lities, but only an approach to it, and juſt 
ſhaking the hand againſt it, by way of threat- 
ning in caſe tribute was not paid. More- 
over, that Iſaiah is not here prophetically 
deſcribing Sennacherib's march from Egypt 
northward on his return home, as the tranſ- 
lator ſuppoſes; but rather the march of 
Tiglah's army from Samaria ſouthward to- 
ward Jeruſalem, ſeems to be confirmed by 
this circumſtance, that all the places enu- 
merated in this march were ſituated, not to 
the ſouth and ſouth weſt of Jeruſalem; but 
to the north and north eaſt, as well as north 
weſt of the city: many 'of theſe places 
therefore were out of Sennacherib's courſe 
homeward; which is deſcribed by Iſaiah in 
ch. 37, as being by Lachiſh and Libnah near 
the ſea coaſt. Hence the tranſlator is forced 
to ſuppoſe, that Sennacherib croſſed over to 
the north, in order to make him come into 
the track of the cities mentioned in this 
prophecy; which were all between Jeruſa- 
lem and Samaria, and far remote from the 


plain 


1 

plain of Eſdraelon, which was on the north 
of Samaria. Nob alone ſeems to have been 

to the north weſt, yet at no great diſtance 
from Jeruſalem. Laiſh was not the fame 
as Lachiſh, as all the commentators agree; 
nor indeed does the tranſlator aſſert the con- 
trary, yet his words may lead ſome readers 
to ſuppaſe this: fo, that there is not a ſingle 
city mentianed here in Ifaiah, which lay in 
Sennacherib's direct courſe from Egypt, un- 
leſs it were Nob*®*: it ſeems extraordinary 
then that Iſaiah ſhould omit all the conſpi- 
cuous cities near the coaſt, eſpecially Lachiſh 
and Libnah, yet mention ſo many of theſe 
obſcure places in the neighbourhood of Je- 
tuſalem, ſome af them to the north eaſt of 
it, and quite out of Sennacherib's direct 
road. The cafe therefore ſeems to be, that 
wherever the firſt commentators found an 
mention of an Aſſyrian invaſion, throug 
want of attention they attributed it to Sen- 


 * Jerom ſays, that Nob was near Lydda (Dioſ- 
lis) therefore not far from the coaſt, Lais is by 
Eulebius Jerom, and others, antient and modern, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame city as that mentioned in 
Judg. 18. 29: but as this is ſaid to be near the ſprings 
of Jordan, at a vaſt diſtance from the reſt, Le Clerc 
and others have more probably ſuppoſed, that Lais 
here mentioned [ Aaica, Arg] is the ſame, as Exsaca, 
Maca mentioned in 1 Macchab, 9. 55 and plainly 
near Jeruſalem and Berea, . 
nacherib, 


. 
« nacherib, without conſidering, whether 
what is faid might not as well or better be 
aſcribed to Tiglah's or Shalmanaſfer's two 
ihvaſions of Ifrael before Sennacherib, or 
to Eſahaddon's invaſion of Judah afterwards; 
and in this later anndtators have too un 
citly followed their example: fo ©alfo 
wherever any mention is made of the fall 
of Babylon, they have aſcribed all to Cyrus's 
capture of it, without enquiring whether it 
had never been ſubje& to any calamity be- 
fore; thus they have often confounded pro- 
phecies and events at the diſtance of 1 50 
years from each other, and then pretend, 
that the prophecies are jumbled together 
without any kind of order. At the conclu- 
ſion of this chapter the prophet fays, “the 
Lord ſhall Top the bough with terror; and 
Lebanon ſhall fall by a mighty one.” The 
commentators differ here concerning the 
ople, meant to be humbled. Some ſay 
Judah, the franſlator and others think the 
Aſſyrian army; yet it may be neither; but 
rather Samaria, whoſe territories were bound- 
ed by mount Libanus, or Rezin and the 
kingdom of Damaſcus, which was ſituated 
at the foot of mount Libanus: in fact there 
ſeems to have been an oppoſition intended 
here between the mount of Zion, and mount 
Lebanon; as if he had meant, that the Aſ- 
| | ſyrian 
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ſyrian ſhould only juſt view. and ſhake his 
hand againſt 


_ that is, ſubdue the kingdom of Samaria 


or | Damaſcus, the late enemies of Zion: 


and this ſenſe ſeems confirmed by what 
follows, namely, that 64 4 "HM this 
deſolation to the Jofty trees of Iſrael, yet a 
rod or ſucker from Jefle, the common an- 
ceſtor of Iſrael and Judah, ſhould 4 9 2 
wards flouriſh in the perſon of Hezekiah K 
of Judah; who ſhould revenge this approach 
of Tiglah to Jeruſalem upon his deſcendant 
eee This connects the words 
better together, and is juſt as probable a 

ſenſe as any other: hence alſo we may de- 
rive ſome farther doubt, whether the cap- 
7rvity of Damaicus was not future to this 
prophecy and invaſion, altho' it had been 
 Jubdued by Tiglah Pilneſer before: either 
at Shalmanaſſer's firſt invaſion, or when he 
returned againſt Hoſhea in his 3d year, on 
finding a confederacy entered into by him 
and others with the Egyptians, ſeems to be 
the time, when Damaſcus was carried into 


captivity and Reſin lain ; this however is 


not material to the order. 
The deſolations both by the late civil wars 
and by the Aſſyrian invaſion of Iſrael and 


moute Zion, buy, ſhould Top the * 


tall cedars in the foreſt of mount Lebanon, 


Nu deſcribed i in the foregoing chapter, 


form 
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form à natural introduction to the prophecy, 
in the rith chapter of happier times after- 
wards both in Jodah and Iſtael during the. 
reign of Hezekiah. To the miſeries of 
thoſe” civil wars are oppoſed the bleſſi ings 
deſcribed i V. 6, "when all civil enmity. 
ſhall ceaſe, When the wolf (hall lie down. | 
with the mb; when they ſhall not hurt 
nor deftf6y"m all my holy mountain. That. 
the kingdom bf Iftael Was ſtill exiſting at 
the delivery of this prophecy, may be con- 
cluded fro v. 13, intimating * that under 
Hezekiah, the envy of Ephraim” ſhall de- 
part, and Jadah ſhall not vex Ephraim; it 
muſt have been delivered therefore either a 
little before the death of Ahaz or at the 
beginning of Hezekiah, more probably 
however beſore his acteffion, becauſe there 
is a date afterwards in the very year of the 
death of Ahaz. The foth ver. plaioly 1 is a 
prediction of Sennacherib's future invaſion 
and overthrow under H<zekiah * : For as 
I obſerved before, the defence made by He- 
zekiah, in ſhutting himſelf up in 9 
againſt Sennacherib, is often commended 
under the idea of his Zaking reſt. The pre- 
* © Tn that day there ſhall be a root of Jeſſe, . 
which ſhall ſtand for an enſign to the people, to it all 


2 Gentiles ſeek, and his reft ſhall be glorious.” See 


h. 5. 26. „ He will lift up an enſign to the nations 
Fa. far.” 
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dictions alſo in ver. 14. of Hezekiah's-inva- 
ſion of the Philiſtines, Edom and Mbab: 
confirm, that this chapter was delivered be- 
fore Hezekiah's acceſſion; for I have proved 
at p- 121, that theſe were the; firſt enter 
prizes of Hezekiah on his acceſſion. The 
15th v.cpredicts. Sennacherib's invaſion of 
Egypt: e tranſlator obſerves here, that 
{a gue 18.4 very appoſite and deſcriptive ex- 


* 


preſſion for a bay, ſuch as that of the Red 


Sea.” I may add, that it is alſo the proper 
word {till in uſe among oriental nations. In 
Abufeda's deſctiption of Arabia, ſubjoined 
to the Engliſh tranſlation of d' Arvieux's 
travels, he lays, “ that Mount Sinai by a 
very high cape jetting out into the Red Sca, 
divides it into two arms”, on which the 
editor obſerves, * * in * Arabic it is into 
tio tongues,” 

Thus have we dd no diſorder i in that 
part of this ep;/ogica/ narration, which con- 


tains prophecies againit Judah and Iſrael from 


the invaſion of Judah by the Syrians, and 
the conſequent invitation of the Aſſyrians by 


Abaz to aſſiſt him, to the effects of that 3 invi- 1 


tatſjoh by their invading Judah alſo, firſt 
under TIglah himfelf, and under Shalma- | 
ny; and oy oY, Sentiacherib.” | 
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Iſaiah having thus brought down the 
narration of his former prophecies concern- 
ing te Jews in a methodical manner (agree- 
ably to the order of their delivery, and at 
the ſame. time agreeably alſo in general to 
the order of their accompliſhment) as far 
as to the retaliation, which was to be in- 
flicted on Aſſyria under Sennacherib, for 
all the calamities brought by his oppreſſive 
anceſtors on Judah and Iſrael; he next pro- 
ceeds to relate alſo his former predictions of 
a like retaliation to be inflicted on other 
heathen nations around, which had more or 
leſs oppreſſed the Jews: this is a very ſuffi- 
cient mode of connexion and arrangement, 
without any greater nicety of method; and 
wehaye ſeen inſtances of the fame kind before 
both in Ezekiel and Jeremiah*, where 
their predictions againſt the Jews are fol- 
lowed by a fimilar collection of their pre- 
dictions againſt the neighbouring Heathen 
nations,  agreeably to the advice of Jerom ; 
that ea gue de und re ſunt dicta, non dibere 
oratione dividi h. The ſecond of theſe Hea- 
_ then kingdoms, which has its impending 
fate here predicted by Iſaiah, and which 
juſtly claims the next place after Aſſyria, is 
the other great Aſiatic kingdom at Baby- 


* Chap. 45 and 46, &c. 
+ See page 150 | 
Vo I. II. Y lon®, 
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lonx. The third prediction is 484 inſt the 
aggregate body of | Heathen nations in Pa- 
jeſtine (ch. xiv. 28.); this is expreſſly dated 
in the laß year of Abaz, and is it the. only 
date in this portion of the'narration-: hence 
we may naturally preſume that the fore- 
going prophecies were delivered before this 
date, and the ſubſequent ones er it, un- 
leſs We can find good proofs to the con- 
trary; but I have ſhewn, that the preceding 
contents afford no ſuch evidence to the con- 
trary, and much in favor of this preſump- 
tion, in caſe we do not ſuffer ourſelves to 
be miſſed by the ill- founded conjectures 
and authority of- commentators ; and we 
mall alſo find the ſub/equent contents equally 
favorable to this preſumption. For in ch. 

15 and 16 Iaiah proceeds to propheſy 
againſt Moab in particular; and in ch. 17 
againſt Damaſcus and Samaria in particu- 
lar now as theſe three events were ac- 
compliſhed later than the laſt year of Ahaz, 
ſo there is no reaſon to think that the pro- 
phecies concerning them were delivered 
Jooner than that laſt year of Ahaz, Thus 
all this concluding portion of Iſaiah's nar- 
ration relative to the Heathens, Aﬀyria, Ba- 
bylon, Paleſtine, — and Damaſeus, was 


* In chap. xiii. and xiv. as far as the end of yer. 27. | 
hea 5 both 
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both, delivered later, and alſo accompliſhed 
later, than thoſe predictions; in the ig 
portion concerning Iſrael and Judah; 
which Heathen. kingdoms, he ſubjoins - 
prediction againſt,. Samaria, as, Fglating to 
an event ſtilſ later than the foregoing ones. 
Iſaiah therefore has done more than Jerom 
recommended, in claſſing together prophe- 
cies. es de und re: for he has alſo claſſed thoſe 
together. which happened, circa unum tem- 
pur, by reſerying theſe for his ſecond portion, 
and for the e laſt places i in it, which were de- 
lroered as well as #ccomp/i/hed lateſt. What 
greater regularity of arrangement can any 
one require than this? It may, however, 
be ſtill objected. by lovers of order, that 
here is at leaſt ane exception. to regularity ; ; 
for at the concluſion of the deft, portion 
Iſaiah has briefly, announced the future Aſſy- 
tian invaſion of Judah and Egypt by Sen 
nacherib, (ch. 11.) although this did not 
take place until /r the fall of Samaria. 
True, but then it is. only very briefly inti- 
mated, and the more full and explicit an- 
nunciation of this event is contained in the 5 
firſt chapters and their /equel at ch. 17, all de- 
livered after the captivity of Samaria: and 
cven that 6rzef prophetic intimation is intro- 
duced in a very natural and connected man- 
ner 3 as deſcribing a retaliation to be inflicted 
3 on 
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on Aﬀyria under Sennacherib in return for 
the calamities brought by former Aſſyrian 
Kings, Pul, Tigtah, and Shalmanaſſar upon 
Krael and Judah: it is therefore with pro- 
priety placed the f/f in order and before 
the KM to be inflicted on other Hea- 
then kingdoms leſs powerful in themſelves, 
or leſs intereſted in the affairs of the Jews, 
ſuch as Babylon, Paleſtine, Moab, and 
Damaſcus ; for which promiſed important 
favor to the Jews, after ſo many misfor- 
tunes, Tfaiah cloſes that fir ft port ion with a 
facred hymn of thanks in ch. 2 xii. 80 that 
at leaſt an argumentatiue order is introduced 
here, in ſuperſeding the ſtrict hiſtoric and 
3 order. A ſecond exception, it 

y be alfo urged; ſubſiſts in regard to 
Babylon, and a ?hird with reſpect to Da- 
maſcus; for the former event was later 
than the fall of Samaria, tho placed before it; 
and the captivity of Damaſcus is thought to 
be intimated in 2 Kings as having — ef· 
fected during the reign of Ahaz, and thete- 
fore could not be propheſied of in the /af 
year of Ahaz: we will examine both theſe 
caſes for the ſake of illuſtrating the mat- 
ters of fact; rather than on account of any 
force in the objections; for, as has been 
before obſerved, there is already a very ſuf- 


Kcient degree of regularity, by all the Hea- 
then 
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men kingdoms being here claſſed together 
in {acceffion, whether the events propheſied 
of - are all arranged or not preciſely in 
that hiſtorjc order in which they followed 
each other. In regard to the Ne. 
apainſt Babylon being placed firſt, thought 
accompliſhed Taft, it has the ſame circum- 
ſtance to juſtify it as befote in the caſe of 
Afyria ; for it was the moſt important king- 
dom in Aſia after Affytia; a kingdom then, 
which would naturally call next for Ifaiah's 
attention in His catalogue of the calamities 
to be inflicted on Heathen kingdoms. More= 
over the ſtruggles of Babylon to preſerve its 
independence againſt Aſſytia had either begun 
under, or at leaſt had been ſtrenuouſly ſup- 
ported by Nabonaſſar during the very period 
contained in this zarration* ; for Nabonaſſar 
acceded to the kingdom at Babylon about 
23 years before Hezekiah, therefore about 
the time when Ifaiah began to prophecy : 
the glory which Nabonaſſar had probably 
acquired by ſuch efforts (for all hiſtories of 
theſe times have periſhed) would naturally 
turn Iſaiah's attention firſt of all to this re- 
cent ſubj ect of public admiration; and lead 
him to point out, that nevertheleſs it would 
be the fate of Babylon to fink into ſubjec- 
tion to Aſſyria at laſt. 80 that theſe con- 


See page 201 in note. G 
ten- 
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teſts at leaſt of Been! with, Aſſyria res. 
ceded . J e amaria, though the 
Jmal fate af Fr lp was. ſubſequent to it: 
and the cop if this propheſy againſt 
bylon. l igts out another feaſon 
alſo, hy. it was placed — next after the 
pico ana ria, namely, in ordet 
to gain credit to the 9 00 accompliſhment 
of the propheſy againſt Afyria, by pre- 
licting angther event equally, ; important and 
e Which A _ ' ſaon bring, 
about againſt Babylon. © ,ourely, as the 
Lord hath t thou ht, ſo all it come to 
aſs; and as I have ur poſed, Jo ſhall ĩt 
ng that T will break the Aſſytian in my 

# [in like manner as the kingdom of 


* . aber . here in his Bals, ce that 
the Aſſyrians and Babvloniatis are tlie fame people; 
ſee Herodot. 1. ig &c.? Now that the Aﬀyrian 

Kings of Nineveh planted an Aſſyrian colony at Ba- 
bylon, hiſtory does indeed teſtify; but the country 
to which the name Aria was annexed was adjacent 
to Nineveh on the north of the Tigris, not to Baby- 
lon built on the Euphrates in the plain of Shinar: 
ſo that the Baby lonians can be called Aſſyrians by 

erodotus, Strabo, and other prophane, authors only 
becauſe they were defeended from the inhahitants of 
Aſſyria. But in che time of Ilaiah, and ever fince 
Od reigu of Atbaces, Ailyria-and, Babylon had been 

iſtin ingdoms; the Jews therefore would in 
courſe have ome diſtin names whergby to diſtin- 
guiſh "theſe to kingdoms, | and nothing could be 


more obvious than to n. each of them a 
Non t 5 ac 


1 : 
Babylon] for this is the hand, that is 
ſtretched out upon al! the | Heathen} nations, 


the proper names of the reſpective provinces Mia 
and Babylonia: accordingly we actually find, that it 
was by theſe names they diſtinguiſhed the two king- 
doms in ſcripture, or by their reſpective adjectives 
Aſſyrian and Chadæan. Before the tranſlator there- 
fore thus aſſerted that theſe names are confounded in 
ſcripture, and Aﬀyrian uſed to denote'a king of Ba- 
bylon, one would have wiſhed that he had produced 
ſome. proof of it from the cotemporary prophets or ſa- 
cred writers: it was natural for thoſe writers to uſe 
theſe proper names with the cyſtomary diſtinction of 
the age and the country iu whieh' they lived; and it 
is preſumeable they did ſo; but certainly it ean be no 
proof that they did not, becauſe theſe names were 
confounded by the Greeks, ſuch as Herodotus 300 
ears afterwards, and Strabo 400 years ſtill later. 
foitead of ſuch ſatisfattory and direct proofs we are 
only referred to Lowth for the ſame opinion and for 
his proofs of the fact. Now on turning to Lowth 
we find, that he has produced two paſſages in ſerip - 
ture, where, as he inſinuates, theſe names are not 
uſed with this diſtinctive propriety; but in truth nei- 
ther of theſe paſſages amount to the leaſt confitma- 
tion of the ſuppoſition, that 4ſ/yria or Aſſyrian were 
ever apphed to denote the kingdom of Babylon: for 
they both late to the kingdom of Aſſyria at Nine- 
veh, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew in its proper 
place in my Reſearches. The only place in ſeripture 
wherein the title of Mhria is applies to any other than 
to the king over Aſſyria at Nineveh in this diſtinctive 
ſenſe. is un Ezra vi. 22, where it relates to Darius 
Hyſtalpis K. of Perſia; but the ſame perſon was alfo 
in courſe king of Aſſyria likewiſe by the extenfion of 
the empire; this therefore can form no objection. to 
the uniform propriety of its application by earlier 5 
f 52 | CIC 
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the Lord of hoſts hath purpofed, and who 
ſhall diſannul it? and his hand is ſtretched 
out, and who ſhall turn it back ? ver. 24.” 
Theſe concluding words appear to come 
in at the end of this prophecy againſt Ba- 
bylon, juſt as a burthen to a ſong, or ra- 
ther as a moral application at the cloſe of a 
tale *; and they clearly point out to us 
what the argumentative connexion of ideas 
in the mind of the author was, which in- 
duced him to place this prophecy againſt 
Babylon next after that againſt Aſſyria in 
the 31th chapter, and thus to break in a 


ered authors; for Ezra did not live until near 150 
years after Aſſytia and Babylon ceaſed to be ſeparate 
— or the firſt a kingdom at all, and both were 
involved under ſubjection to the kingdom of Perſia: 
we muſt then conclude here again, as on many other 
occaſions, that this aſſertion of Lowth and the tranſ- 
lator attributes a confuſion to the ſacred writers, 
which does not actually ſubſiſt in them. Mr. Gib- 

bon has been miſled into the ſame error, for, ſays h 

« Tfaiah announcing the downfall of Babylon an 
the deliverance of Iſrael, declares from God, with an 
oath, that he will cruſh the Afﬀyrian in my land.“ 
Vindic. of Hift. of decline of Rom. Emp. Vitringa and 
Kalinſky bad fallen into the ſame miſtake before, but 
as it has been refuted by others, one would have 
wiſhed not to have found theſe exploded errors re- 
vived without any new reaſon alledge d for them. 
Similar applications may be found at the conclu- 
fion of many poems of the antients, particularly in 
the Greek Tragedians and the Pſalms ; they are ſome- 
times repeated like the burden of a ſong, as in Pf. 1 95 
| little 
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Iittle/upon the order of hiſtoric FO buch. 

ment for the ſake of the better 101 
oratorichl argumentation,” After this manner 

then if commeptators would ſeek for the 4 
oraroricul and poetic emeut in the p Ho 
phets, the IST UF the their da Wa | 
. and the” chief obj eck in "thei 1928 
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argumentative Kind) Wich 55 7 
appear deficient in regard, to all thoſ other 
kinds of order before pointed out. The 
third exception will come in courſe to be 
conſidered a little Tower down. n 
This oratorical argument however, drawn 
ro the” fall of Babylon, being only con- 
and the fact ſtill impending,” becauſe 
te to the cataſtrophe of A ria under 
9 Iſaiah goes on to ſtrengthen 
it by enamerating other Hearhen ſtates, the 
ruin of ſome of Which Bad alfeady been ac- 
tually accompliſned (when he related this 
epiſode, after the 6th of Hezekiah) agreca- 
bly to theſe his own more antient prophe- 
tic viſions concerning them; and the fates 
of others, tho) ſtill impending, were yet 
about to be accompliched within a" very 
ſew years: fo that theſe propheſies already 
aceolnplithed: would add a ſtill ftronger con- 
firmation of veracity to his unaccompliſhed 
Yor. II. 2 2 pre» 


g coneerning. the fall both of the 
Sfian Sennacherib Wande Babylon..\ Such, 
For 1 nſtance, already ww the caſe ich 12 | 
5 body of A in Paleſtine, and 
Pre one; n reg ard to Moab,. Damaſcus 
a Iſrael "The e date when the predictions 
Eoncerning theſe were deliyered,,... is 2 
75 annexed; namely, in the year be · 
| on he acceſſion. of Hezekiah (ver. 28.) 
ut | Shether the, cala ities here threatened 
to the- whole of Paleſtine were to be. in» 
flifted by ezekiah ſoon after his acceſſion, 
55 by the Aflyrians under Shalmanaſſar, or 
Bohr, there is no ſufficient in» 
tern evids ce: to. prove, he. tcanflator 


[ ooh 1 
prediQtions 


od | ever 5 1075 a 5 thin this, to 
be a prophely of Hezekiah's.cxploits againſt 
the Pb. 70 bi to What 


had bee Rs, 5 gal in ch, xi. 14. 
this is 10 ed the moſt pr account, 
eſpecial nee the 15 6 5 — prediction 
againſt, 15 appears More certainly to 
have 2 0 accompliſhed. by Hezekiah; for 
the fitſt verſe of . xvi. ang ſeveral. others 
ſeem” to point qut a plain oppoſition be · 
tween the ſtate of Moab, as being then ſub» 
ject to, Judah. and the triumphant Rate of 
on; neither have we any hiſtoric, in - 
e men to Lhe that the Ml — i 
Nes 
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abited were ever invaded by Aﬀyria'® ; ſo 
that all aceuſations concerning diforder here 
would be drawn entirely from 1 5 
of the hiſtsry of the times. The date alſo 
ſoits with this application of the prediction 
to Hezekiaht for if the prediction againſt 
Moab was delivered in the /aff year of 
Ahaz, and if this event was to take place 

(as mentioned in ch. xvi. 14.) within three 
years,” this would be about the very time of 
Hezekiah's reign, to which, as 1 have 
ſhewn, other notices in ſcripture fix the 
event; namely, between his acceffion and 
the capture of Samatia in his 6th year +; 
the prediction of which laſt calamity*there- 
fore is methodically placed the very next 
after Moab, and thus forms the coneludin 
propheſy of this epiſodical narration, it 
being alſo in fact the lateſt of theſe events, 
Whether ſueh another inſtance of devia- 
tion as that concerning Babylon, occurs in 
regard to the propheſy 3 Damaſcus in 
ch. xvii, and thereby forms a f hir objeftion 
as above- mentioned; or whether this be 
likewiſe arranged agreeably to hiſtoric or- 


Si extaret hiſtoria Moabitidis eorum temporum, 
poſſemus dicere quo hc refſpiciant; at cum pror- 
tus. nos deſiciat; omnis fint obſcura neceſſe eſt. 
Clare Sno H Lo tf hols ant en iy HM 
+ See p. 121, vol. II. 
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to determine any more than concerning 
Moab, But even in caſe. it be thought a 


deviation from Biſtaric ander, yet à juſtifi- 
cation may eaſily. be.. diſcovered here allo, 
and a reaſon why. the; fates of Damaſcus 
and Samaria ſhould be thus , cloſely con- 
nected. together in prediction; if we recol - 
lect, that they had been before in a brief 
manner both indicated together in ch. viii. 
4: and moreoyer that as theſe two ſtates 
| had been alſo. leagued together againſt, Ju- 
dah, there is a kind of prophetic juſtice in 
predicting, the ruin of both thoſe, ſtates to- 
gether, which had been ſo cloſely united in 
the oppreſſion of Judah “; even although 
it hould be true, that the fall of Damaſ- 
cus did really 2 of Samaria by ſe- 
veral years. But I rather ſuſpect, that the 
fates of theſe two nations were in fact thus 
united, and thus both aſſigned to the con- 
cluſion of this narration, becauſe this was 
their right place in HiHtoric order; and that 
the fates of both in reality were the lateſt of 
all, and happened nearly at the ſame time; 
namely, when Shalmanaſſar came the ſe- 
cond time into Paleſtine, in the 3d of He- 
* 66, As Syria and Damaſcus . 
againſt Judah, fo they are threatened with one com- 
mon deſtruction.” Loh. 528 


. 
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zekiah to puniſh Hoſhea, king of Iſrael, for 
having rebelled againſt him, and leagued- 
with So king of Egypt; ſome indications of 
which I have pointed out before v. Da. 
maſcus, indeed, as well as Samaria, had botn 
of them been ſabjeFed before to the Aſſy- 

6 $5 12 12 1 Gran s 
See p. 316; alſo: p. 309; where, as I have, 
ſhewn, there are indications of Rezin's being ſtill 
alive after the commencement at leaſt of Hoſhea's 
conſpiracy againſt Pekah. I may add alſo now that 
when we read in 2 K. xvi. 9, The king of Aſfyria 
went up againſt Damaſcus and took it, and carried the 
people of at captive to Kir, and ſlew Rezin.”?. There 
is no neceſſity to underſtand theſe words to denote that 
all theſe events happened at the ſame time, or even 
were effected by the ſame king (Tiglah) and not in ſuc - 
ceſſion at different times, and by different kings. For 
, we have an inſtance to the contrary in the following, 
paſſage : * Hoſhea made conſpiracy, againſt Pekah, 
and ſmote him and flew him, and ine in his ſtead, 
in the 4th, year of Ahaz.“ xv. 30. Now the commen- 
tators do not N that thoſe four events, the 
conſpiracy, battle, death of Pekah, and reign of 
Hoſhea happened all in the very fame year, the 4th 
of Ahaz; but only, that the conſpiracy began then and 
was followed afterwards ſucceſſively by the other 
events; for in ch. xvii. 1. it is expreſsly ſaid, that 
Hoſhea did not reign, at leaſt in Samaria, until the 
12th of Ahaz.” Again it 1s ſaid, « So was Iſrael 
carried away out of their on land to Aſſyria: and 
the king of Aſſyria brought men from Babylon, &c.” 
xvi, 23. Yet it appears afterwards (Ezra iv. 2.) 
that theſe two events were not effected by the fame 
king of Aſſyria, but the former by Shalmanaſſar and 
the latter hy .Eſarhaddon, Nor. 
Ant ; rians 
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rans by Tiglah in the reign of Ahaz, but 
it ſeems to have been agreeable to the pre- 
vailing temper and policy of thoſe times, 
not to exterminate any conquered ftate by 
a captiorty, except after frequent and ob- 
ſttinate rebellion, as in the caſe of Samaria, 
and alſo of Judah at laſt: probably there- 
fore Rezin K. of Damaſcus might be in- 
volved along with Samaria and Hoſhea 
in the fame league with Egypt, as it ſeems. 
to have extended to many ſtates in Paleſ- 
tine ; and both he himſelf might have 
met with his death and his city with capti- 
vity about the ſame time with Samaria, 
when Shalmanaſſar in the third year of He- 
zekiah came again into Paleſtine to diffipate 
_ this league and puniſh the ſupporters of it. 
There is at leaſt nothing, as we ſee, con- 
tained in 2 K. xvi. g. which with any cer- 
50 contradicts this ſuppoſition: and Je- 
. reſsly confirms it; for he ſays, 
at authority. we are ignorant) that 
— — of Rezin and the captivity of 
Damaſcus did not happen until the reign, 
of Hezekiah ; to which opinion other wri- 
ters _ have acceded fr, So long as we 


® See p page 121. I 

+4" Ex Aſſyrius Damaſcum cata in oyre- 
nem & Razin'interfecit, qui erat Rex Damaſci, qua 
_— KEzekia regnante perpeſfa eſt.“ "Zieron, Com- 
1 ment. 
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have thus to rely upon ſuppoſitions with · 
out any ſufficient hiſtoric knowledge con · 
cerning the time and nature of the events 
in queſtion, it muſt be precarious to aſſert, 
that there is any deviation here from hiſto» 
ric order: and even if this could be atlerted, 
yet I have pointed out traces of a better or+ 
der; namely, of an oratorical and poetio 
ſtrain of argumentation, ſufficient to re- 
move the imputation of there being any 
accidental diſorder here, atiſing from the 


pretended fact of collection. It were to bo 


wiſhed: then, that the ttanſlator had not 
ſupplied ſtrength and authority to that im · 
putation, by ſetting forth as probable with 


reſpect to the time of delivery, and even as 


cettain in regard to the time of accompliſh - 
ment, | what- ſome of the beſt commentas 
tors, We ſce, have conſidered with good 
reaſon, as being neither probable in the 


former caſe, nor any way certain in the 
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ment, c. 19-«-Refert hæc Grotius ad Shalmanaſſari 
tempora, potius ad Sancheribi regnum, aut ad aligned 
aliud; nimis enim eſt brevis hiſtoria ſacra, quam ut 
quidquam de ea re hauriri ex ea queat; & orientalium 
rerum hiſtoriæ profanæ dudum perierunt Clic. 


Capta fuit Damaſcus a Tiglah ante annos aliquot, 
ſed tum demum diruta eſt earns, & in- 


colæ deportati in Kirum, quum Iſraelis regnum ever- 
ſum eſt: quod ſexto fermꝭè anno p hanc prophetiam 
accidit.“ . Treme!, 10 671. a N L 


latter: 
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| latter : for he ſays,"*© This propheſy was 
Probuliy delivered in the beginning of the 
| reign of Ahaz, and it was fulfilled by Tig- 
lah's taking Damaſcus and carrying the peo. 
ple captiv 2 Kir.“ nor. 1. Now the on/y 
date in Lahe Jecond portion of predictions re- 
lative to — nations is in the iat lyeat 
of Ahaz (ch. xiv. 28.) ; therefore we muſt 
pteſume that the /ub/equent propheſies were 
not delivered ſooner, unleſs ſome demonſtra- 
ble proof of it ſhould appear: but ſo far is 
there from being any ſuch clear proof, that 
Tremellius, we ſee, thought it roaſonable 
to attribute the deliver of this prediction 
againſt Damaſcus to the 4% year of Ahaz, 
when the two preceding prophecies! were 
delivered; and others mentioned in the 
note agree with Jerom to its being not 
/i/hed until under Shalmanaſſar, and 
even ſo late as the capture of Samaria in 
the 6th of 'Hezekiah: Nay, the th verſe 
ſeems to confirm this; for it ſays, “ In 
that day the glory of Jacob ſhall be made 
thin; ;” which may intimate, that the cap- 
tivity of Iſrael happened at the /ame time as 
that of Damaſcus, although indeed ſuch a 
ſenſe is not NA implied in theſe 
words. 
I may oblerve allo ill further in oppo- 
alen! to any imputation of diſorderly ar- 
125 rangement 
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arrangement here concerning the captivity of 
Damien that the phraſeology in Ys pak. I 
ſage concerning Damaſcus is as ambiguous , 
in determining whether it be a;prophecy or an 
hiſtorac. relation, as the fact itlelf is doubt- 
ful, when the city was carried into capti- , | 
vity.., For. although the title calls it the 
burden of Damaſcus, yet as the learned tranſ- 
Jator has juſtly obſeryed,; it more largely 
treats, of Samaxia; in fact, only the three 
firſt verſes relate to Damaſcus, and even in 
theſe the tenſes ſometimes have a paſt ſenſe, 
and ſometimes a future one; ſo that if the 
title did not ſtile it the Burden of Damaſcus, 
a cuſtomary title for a prediction of calamity, . 
it might, be as well conſidered as a mere 
hiſtoric relation by Iſaiah: of the paſt fate of ye 
Damaſcus, and of the accompliſhment of 
what had before been predicted concerning 
it. It might in that caſe be introduced by 
him here, merely as a preparatory proof to 
gain credit to the future fall really predicted 
in this chapter concerning Samaria, of 
which we have ſeen a ſimilar inſtance in 
Ezekiel“. Some of the tenſes, indeed, in 
that part which concerns Damaſcus are in 
the future, which may be thought incon- 
liſtent with its being a relation of ſomething 
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paſt, although in reality they are not. 
Hence, however, the Septuagint, Jerom, 
Tremellius, the Volgate, and Le Clerc take 
occaſion to make them all refer to a future 
event, even thoſe words which really are in 
a paſt tenſe ; but the Engliſh verſion and 
the tranſlator have more accurately varied 
their tenſes of future and paſt agreeably to 
the original: not but they alſo underſtand 
them all nevertheleſs to indicate the cap- 
ture of Damaſcus as a future event. But 
the very fame variation, however, of the 
tenſes will admit alſo of our confidering 
them all to refer to the fate of Damaſcus as a 
paſt event, ſince even in the Engliſh verſion 
and the tranſlator's, the futures expreſs no- 
thing more than this: That Damaſcus is 
already deſtroyed and bal! contioue fo.” 
Therefore the futures are no way incon- 
ſiſtent with its being an 5% bric relation of 
a paſt event, if indeed its captivity was 
really paſt: but ſince this is doubtful, we 
can come to no determination whether it 
be a 4 5 or a hiftory. This, however, 
may be determined from what has been 
ſaid; that even although it ſhould be a pro- 
p®ecy, yet it does not follow from this, that 
it muſt have been delivered in the Beginning 
of Ahaz, nor yet before his 4% year; be- 
cauſe it is equally uncertain, whether the 
N captivity 
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of Damaſcus was effected ſooner than the 
| — n it be 2 
prophecy or hiſt yet in neither ca 
does the plage, which this burden Da- 
mg/eus occupies, afford any proof of dil- 
order, either with reſpect to the date of its 
delivery or of its acrompliſhment. But it 
may perhaps be conſidered as affording ano- 
ther inſtance of what the learned author has 
contended for; namely, that the paſt 
and future tenſes are not See 14 
Hebrew in the groſs manner that commen- 
tators have ſuppoſed ; but will be found 
uſed with propriety, if proper attention be 
given to the time when the prophet is 12 
poſed to deliver the words in queſtion, the 
event of which he ſpeaks, and his pre- 
ſent ſituation with reſpect to both®: To an 


* Que ali: ſcriptores. quauquam fu in tetn- 
pore preſent 22 * nunt, Y ebræi in 
præſenti perſecto efferunt. Ex altera autem parte 
multum ſane ab aliorum ſeriptorum conſuetudine vi- 
dentur abhorrere; nimirum cum preterita in temporis 
futurs forma enunciant; atque ea res magnam habet 
difficultatem. Quin hujus modi omnia ſuam vim ha- 
beant & proprietatem dubitari omnino nequit; quod 
ox his multa obſcura jam ſint in tanta linguæ He- 
brze vetuſtate minime eſt mirandum; quibus tamen 
ipſis aliqua lux nunnunquam induceretur, fi diligenter 
attenderemus, quonam eſſet ſcriptor mentis habitu 
ſituque, cum ea ederet, quas apud animum ſuum rerum 
imagines tunc n fit linguæ natura 

4 4 2 ex- 


is 


example of this which he ſubjoins" to the 
quotation. below, may be added angther, 

_ which T have poltiterf dut at p. 184 in che 
Note, concerning a päſſage in zekiel. But 
ene this may be, whether the n 
be chiefly narrative or altogether prophetic, 
the arrangement has in either caſe been Pro» 
ved ſufficiently ' juſtifiable and regular: for 
it muſt be always remembered, that we 
have no buſineſs to prove it to be the moſt 
regulat and excellent arrangement which 
art can e but only as regular as is 

| commonly ound, or can reaſonably be ex- 
pected, in the writings of thoſe who are 
deſtitute of much critical art to chaſtiſe the 
impetuoſity of their rote and ſublime con- 
ceptions; upon the whole, that it contains 
at leaſt too many traces of connexion, art, 
and deſign, and too few apparent offences 
(if indeed any which deſerve to be called 
offences at all) againſt propriety of arrange- 
ment, for it to be adjudged the mere 1 91 

duce of chance in collection. e 
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 —exemp. Py xe. vidowtina enim Hebrai lis 
numero ita uſurpare futuri temporis formam, ut non 
tam ip/ius loquentis habeat rationem, quam rei dequa is 
proxime loquutus eſt: quæ itaque actio alteri actioni 
2 eſt & conſequens, vel qu ſeipſam conſequitur, 
iterata nimitum aut coatinagta—id wa bp yu Fu 


tarum. 6 15. 'W 
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We hae no gone th rough, the whole 
of this 'ep;/odica} narration, 1o far as relates 
to its "7ethodital "arrangement: it "Null 

remains to make ſome Biſtoric remarks con- 
cerning the prophecy againſt Babylon, con- 
tained in this narration, in order to-af- 
certain when it was accompliſhed: it has” ab 
ready been ſhewn, when it was avere; 
namely, either in the % year of Ahaz, or 
E little ſooner, and about 45 years 

fore the capture of Babylon by Elarhad- 
don. All theſe remarks I have therefore 
thrown'together here/at the end. Now the 
commentators have univerſally "ſuppoſed, 
that this prediction referred to the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus king of Media and Per- 
ſia, and the conſequent delivery of the 
Jews from their 70 years of captivity there, 
about 200 years after its delivery. This 
opinion is adopted alſo and maintained b 
the tranflator in theſe” words: Chapter 
13 and 14 forete] the deſtruction of Baby- 
lon the Medes and Perſians; delivered 
probably in the reign of Ahaz about 200 
years before the completion of it. The 
captivity itſelf of the Jews at Babylon 
(which the prophet does not expreſſly fore- 
tel, but ſuppoſes in the ſpirit of prophecy, 
as what was actually to be effected) hid not 
fully take place till about 130 years _ 
fins Fer 4 


- 


* ry of this prophecy; and the 
Medes, who were expreſſſy mentioned (>. 
. 427.) as the principal agents in 
_ overthrow of the Babylonian monarchy, by 
Which the Jews were releaſed from capti- 
Vity. Were. at this time an in De 
People, having been in a ſtate of, anarchy 
ever ſince the fall of the great Aſſyrian em- 


Eo 1 34 J 
the delivery 


pire, of which ey made a part under Sar- 
danapalus, and did not become à kingdom 
| VDejoces till about the 12th of Heze- 


kiah.”---** Chap. xxi. contains a prediction 
of the taking o Babylon by the Medes and 


= = 


Perkians,---by Cyrus. Let us then enquire 
whether this prophecy, contains aoy.. atk 
cient.cridence of whatis here aſcribed to it, 
49 whether this account of the tranflator 
be ſufficiently conſiſtent with prophane hiſ- 
tory, to. afford any foundation for aflertin, 
os IGith had the capture of Babylon by 
Cyrus in his view at 200 years diſtance, and 
not rather ſome nearer revolution there, if 
any leſs diſtant one had ed. Now 
ſuch a one did actually happen under Eſar- 
haddon . within 45 years —_ the prophecy, 
namely, in the 16th of Manaſſah; an event 
alſo, which we ſhall find reaſon to think, 
that Iſaiah himſelf er lived to ſee accom- 
lei agreeably to his prediction againſt it, 
and 8 | — his 
art ated es SN ſubſequent 


G * ] | 
ſubſequent arrangement, that he bad not 
ut a finiſhing hand to the compilation of 
bis oracular and oratorieal poem of exhar- 
tation, until near, if not after this event. 
Some traditions of the Rabbins ſay, that 
Ifaiah prophecied ſo late as under Manaſ- 
ſab, and others, that he was ſlain by Ma- 
naſſah“: if theſe traditions then be true, it 
can no way be improbable, that Iſaiah was 
alive in Manaffah's r6th year, fince he 
reign'd 55 in all. Again, neither will this 
appear improbable, if we examine the chro- 
nology of Iſaiah's prophecies + : for his firſt 
was in the /aff year of Uzziah; from which 
unto the 16th of Manaffah were 77 years. 


See the Biſhop of London's/1ft note, alſo Cyit. 
Obſery. vol. 2. p. 136- in note. 

+ The age, to which ſome commentators have ex- 
tended Ifaiah's life, may indeed be thought improba- 
ble, as for inſtance, by Michaelis (in Diſput. de Iſaia) 
to 1134, by others to 09; but Calvifius and ſuch as 
confine his age to 90, and upwards, are not liable to 
this objection. Theſe latter authors, however, all 
differ from me in this reſpect, that they place his 
youth earlier, and confequently his death earlier; 
whereas if his youth and firſt prophecy were no earlies? 
than his own earlieſt date in the 4% year of Uzziah, he 55 
might not exceed 97 at the capture of Babylon by 
Eſarhaddon, nor even at that king's invaſion of Ma- 
naſſeh a few. years later: now what proof can we have 
of the time of his youth. and old. age fo ſtrong as his 
own words? 1 

At 
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that Samuel was called to the prophetic 
office, when: be was but a child, that he 
actualy prophecied then, and alſo that all 


Ixael acknowledged him while he was ſtill 
growing, to be an eſtabliſhed prophet *, we 


have no reaſon to ſuppoſe but that Iſaiah 


might begin at 20 years of age at late; in 


which caſe he would be no more than g7 at 
the capture of Babylon in the 16 of Manaf- 
ſeh, This is no improbable age in itſelf, and 
leſs ſo if we. conſider what accidents do 
ſometimes ariſe: thus for inſtanee. in the 


. pariſh, wherein I was born, out of 7 per- 


ſons only, who died in 1774, 2 were be- 


tween 75 and 80 and 3 more between go 


and 97, and are thus entered in the regiſter. 
If the poet Sophocles lived to 95, why 


might not the prophet Iſaiah live to 97? and 


* 4 Eli perceived that the Lord had called the 
child and the Lord ſaid to Samuel, Behold I will do 
a thing at which both the ears of every one that hear- 
eth it ſhall tingle, &c. and Samuel feared to ſhew Eli 
the viſion, and Samuel grew, and the Lord did let none 
of his words fall to the ground [unaccompliſhed}— 


and all Iſrael knew, that Samuel was eſtabliſhed to be 
a prophet of the Lord.“ 1 Sam, iii. 8, &c. | 


the 


At what age Iſaiah began to prophecy we 
are ignorant; but ab thoſe of his profeſſion 
were bred to it from their eat 
colleges for that purpoſe, and were then 
called ent of the prophets; as we know alſo 


* 
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the rather ſtill, if we add, that he might 
have iſſued his firſt” prophecy before he Was 
20 years of age; that it was alſo (as I have 
ſhewn) both a very brief and general one, 
and in fact contained little more than an 
application ' to Judah of what Micah had 
predicted againſt Iſrael; ſo that it may 
be rather called a comment by à S a 
Prophet on the words of an older prophet, 
than an original prediction: for it begins 
with blaming Judah for not underſtanding” 
that the words they had heard (from Micah) 
concerned themſelyes as well as the King- 
dom of. Iſrael; it was moreover. not fol- 
lowed by any other prediction until the 
reign of Ahaz 16 years after. Still farther, 
there ſeems to be evidence alſo in Iſaiah 
himſelf, that he did actually ſurvive the 
capture of Babylon, for he ſeems to ſpeak 
of this event as being paſt in ch. 23. 13. 
The learned tranſlator obſerves there, that 
% this verſe is extremely obſcure, ſo 
much indeed may be allowed; nevertheleſs 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate, Jerom, Tre- 
mellius, Le Clerc, Grotius and the Engliſh 
tranſlators all agree in underſtanding it 
to mean that ſome great deſtruction had 
lately befallen Babylon through the Aſſyrians“; 

* Fav arne eg Y XM ,,, xai auln npnuela: are 


roy Aggupuay, Septuag. Ecce terra Chaldzorum---Aſfur 
fundavit eam, in captivitatem reduxerunt robuſtos 


Vor. II. B b b ejus, 


4 3 
an altho! the tranſlator after Periaonius 
and, Vitringa, prefets x; different ſenſe, 
yet he] gives no reaſqn ſpr this preference, 
except their authority merely; the ſenſe. of 
thoſe antient tranſlators, may he ſhewy, allo 
to he very pertinent to the reaſoning. in the 
context: it then I am in ſan error here, it. ĩs 

2 ab, | 
ng with very good and. antient company. 
This ſenſe, moreover receives much confirms 
ation from. Iſaiah's 2oth, and. 21ſt chapters, 
as Welhas from the above antient tranſlators; 
Fi Mchoen haunt bot] yodlt ian 5d 380) 
ejus, ſuffoderunt domos ejus, poſuerunt eam in 
ruinam. Vlg. Si ieris ad terram Chaldœorum, et ipſa 
vaſtata eſt 0 Aﬀyrns. Hie on. Now whatever may 
be the caſe in the Hebrew, yet theſe: tranſſatibns do 
not ſeem to have been intended te convey the idea of 
a future deſtruction of Babylon, by means of that 
dextrous prophetic dard" bf anticipation, as Loth 
ſuppoſes there, ſeroin at leaſt certainly meant to 
expreſs: a paſt deſolation, ſor he thus explains himſelſ 
in his notes, Dicitur, ad Tyrum, fi cupiat ite ad 
Chaldzos, etiam illos inveniat deſglatos,---omnis 
eorum ædificatio in ruinas eoneidit,“ Comment. c. 23. 
Grotius ſays to the ſame purport, Chaldza'nunc 
eſt n Aſſyriorum.“ Tremellius in like manner 
ce nfirmat prophetiam adverſus Tyrum exemplo 
Babylonici regni, quod Sancheribi majore | Potius 
ſucceſſor Eſarchaddon] occypaverant et everterant, 
ut apparet, 2 R. 17. 24 and 30. Le Clere accedes 
ta the ſame ex poſition; and that paſſage in 2. Kings 
undoubtedly refers to Eſarhaddon's capture of Baby- 
lon. © Nevertheleſs a long authoriſed interpretation 
Pay be an erronequs one, but we ought to have ſome 

tier ground for a new one than mere opinion. 
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for the EY ch. 8 wad gh 8 
againſt Babylon, and altho' this is indeed 
delivered, more certainly than the i 3th ver. 
of cb. ag, in a prophetic manner; yet even 
1his alſo. has, the, appearance: of containing 
only. another hiſtoric; relation of the ſame 
event; but with this difference, that the 
evxent is repreſented here in ch. a1, as if it 
were then preſent, and actuall N 
ing, while the prophet was peaking, not 
as being paſt*;. now if this was the r 
truth, it is no wonder that afterwards in 
the 23d ch. he ſhould ſpeak of the lame 
event- as being — pat. Again in 
ch. 20, he gives us with more certainty an 
hiſtoric . relation of another event as 

which might not improbably be a {till later 
event than this e of Babylon ; for he 


+71 

* "The illuſtrious annotator remarks dere (with 

eat riety, “ that this prophecy is fingular in 
15 — ; hs brody and ores For the ie and 
n of the movements- it expreſſes in the 

ſtrong eſt terms aſtoniſhment and horror on the ſudden 
ſy belle of Babylon.” Yet this fingularity is of ſuch 
a kind, as excites in readers the idea of an event then 
preſent and actually accompliſhing, rather than of one 
to be accomphſhed two hundred years afterwards; it 
is an exprefhve hiſtoric painting rather than a pro- 
phetic one; if however it be really true that Iſaiah 
thus repreſented diſtant future events, we are at a loſs 
to, conceive what more emphatic manner he could 
adopt, i in order to deſcribe preſent ones, 


B b b 2 ſays, 


we 
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Nh ſays, In the year that Tartan came unto 
|  "Aſhdod' (when Sargon King of Aﬀyria ſent 
Hirn) and fought againſt Aſhdod* and took 


it; at the fame time ſpake the Lord by 
Iſaiah, faying, &c. Now when did this event 


Happen ? Before the capture of Babylon or 


aſter? It might be either; if by Sargon was 


meant Eſarhaddon, as it ſeerns to be. The 


tranſlator however thinks, „that by Sargon 
is meant Sennacherib; it might be one of 


the ſeven” names, by which Jerom on this 


place, ſays, he was called: he is called 
Sacherdonus and Sacherdan in Tobit. The 
taking of Azotus muſt have happened before 
'Sennacherib's attempt on ſeruſalem.“ All 
hiſtories of theſe tranſactions having periſhed, 
we have nothing to guide us to the time of 
this event except the names. As to Tartan 
this was indeed the name of one of Senna- 
cherib's generals in the 14th of Hezekiah, 
but the ſame perſon or another of the ſame 
name might have been alive and ſerved 
under Eſarhaddon after the 16th of Ma- 
naſſeh 31 years afterwards, or at leaſt a few 
years before this. Sargon is the. name of 
this Aſſyrian king in the Hebrew; and ſo 
Symmachus, Theodotion, Aquila, the 
Vulgate and Engliſh have all tranſlated it; 
the Septuagint however has Arna or Narna, 
and Jerom takes notice, that he found the 

on fame 


OY 
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ang word in his cop of che Septusgint. 
Now we hate no teſtimony any where, 
that ice was ever ſtiled Sargon; 
but this is fo ſimilar to Sac ber donor 
and Sac — 155 in Tobit, that they may 
indeed (as the' tranſlator intimates) be not 
improbably thought to be the ſame: in 
Tobit, however, wig! was the name of the 
ſame king, called elſewhere in (crip ture 
Efarchaddh, Aſordon, Aſaraddon, 1 55 in 
the Chaldean æra Aſſaradinos, the ſon * 

ſucceſſot of Sennacherib, not the name © 


Sennacherib himſelf. "This 1s bs from 


Tobit, where Sennacherib is ſtyled Sena- 
cherim, the fame as in the Septuagint of 
Ifaiab, and he is expreſſly, diſtinguiſhed in 
Tobit from Sacherdon; this has never been 
diſputed by any one, it muſt therefore be a 
miſtake in the tranſlator to aſſert, that 
Sennacherib is ſtyled Sacherdonus in Tobit 
If then the king Sargon here was the lame 
as Eſarhaddon elſe where, this event could 
not have happened until after his acceſſion 
to the throne of Aſſytia by the murder of 
Sennacherib, perhaps not till after his con- 
queſt of Babylon: in what year preciſely. 
the acceſſion of Eſarhaddon was, "Y whe 
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ignorant ; ; 
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Fehorant ; 3 1 Pats laced. dl In 

e fame Year as. itt defection 1 0 0 Medes 
- uhider Dejoces,, i. if in the 17th of Heze- 
Kab, this bein a, time of turbulence and 
inovation, ari ng xchaps from the murder 
of 'Sennacherib | and the flight of his two 
Elder, ſons into. nen * however, his ac- 
Leon might poſſibl 7 have, been . ſeveral 
ny Tater; ; but we are. certain that it muſt ö 


Have been before the 36th.. of Manaſlah ; 
cauſe Eſarhaddon was then in power 
enough to make himſelf maſter of Babylon. 
To this, morcover, it 1s ſome confirmation; 
that we have no evidence either from ſcrip- 
ture or Herodotus, that Sennacherib beſieged 
| Azotus, when "be "invaded Paleſtine and 
Egypt; although both Libnah and Lachiſh 
are exprelsly mentioned as being attacked by 
Bim: but it is very poſſible, that Eſarhad - 
don on his acceſſion might ſend an army into 
Paleſtine under the ſame general Tartan, as 
Sennacherib; in order cither to revenge his 
father's baſty flight from it, or by the poſ- 
ſeffion of N to ſecure its borders againſt 
Egypt, before he attempted the invaſion of 
Babylon. This however is only poſſible 
IT not improbable; but we are certain 
that he' invaded Paleſtine at a later period, 
namely, after. his capture. of Babylon, be» 
cauſe at his invaſion of Manafſah (men- 
any: tioned 


{ 349 5 
tioned in 2 Chr. XXXiij. 1 27 he is ng 
to hive carried Manaffah' captiye to 4 
ln. The "Jewiſh" che Feder. 0 
Places this cap ptivity in the lg: 'of Man: 
which anſwers very welk o.the date in 15 
Chaldæan ta of his, corpmencing king | 
Babylon; yet this invalion f Palette th 1 
nevertheleſs have been ſooner after the 225 
of 1 9 5 his 22d ear. 
N Fg on Whole, we find, 55 his 
| he Fa in i Ah 2dr ſome indi- 
5 that Ne dot only alive, but al 
that he Even. ' prophecies either. not Jong 
before, or elſe not aſter the capture of 
Babylon: for the fiege of Azotus by Sargon 
is clearly ſpoken Was a preſent eyent, when 

_ Vaiah uttered the ſubjoined prophecys, which 
prophecy, if it had really predicted (as the 
tranſlator. aſſerts) “d that Azotus , ſhould 
be taken within three years,” I might. urge 
this ciccuinſtance as another proof, that the 

event did not happen at Sennacherib's in- 
vaſion; becauſe it does not appear, that his 
whole expedition took up more than one 
year. But the truth is, that this prediction 
about 3 years does not relate to the taking 
Azotus, but to ſome calamity about 'to fall 
on the Egyptians and Ethiopians after that 
term. We cannot then diſcover any thing 
in the age oF Iſaiah, or in the contents hls 
"I" 
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. 
this pröhech, et i ide arringement of 
the. toncomitar Ones, or in other circum- 
Rances, Which gives us any room to deſpair 
"with the, kane + o ies being poſſi 
46 e an lee from all cific 
dies; 'namely,. that Sargon means Efarha 
dev,” ad that Tiaigh: lived to, ſee; him be- 
lege Azotus, either before his capture of 
Babylon ot after; on the contrary It is the 
*tranffator's own - atcount, in placing this 
Sent 760 early, which. is alone found to in- 
Trodice difficulties and inconſiſtency, But at 
Aeaft we find no difficulty in this hypotheſis 
"ariſing from the age of Ifaiah,; for he- 
"ther the capture of Azotus, if accompliſhed 
'by Elrhaddon; "preceded or followed the cap- 
ture of Babylon, yet even in the latter ſup- 
role it es ugh Spear, that Ifaiah, muſt 
"have then exceeded g7 years of. age. 
Theſe conſiderations, then, by removin 
all difficulty ariſing from the age of 5 
and by giving conſiſtency to all thoſe other 
paſſages in his prophecies, conſequently add 
ſtrength to the propoſed explication of his 
prophecies againſt Babylon in the 13th and 
21ſt chapters; which explication tends to 
ſhew that Iſaiah had in both no other 
_ diſaſter to Babylon in his view, than that 
| - "neareſt one in his own age by its ſub- 
Jugation at laſt (after a ſtruggle” for inde- 
| | | pendency 


In 


—.— of kings over Aſſytia at Nineveh : : 
whereby Babylon ceaſed to be any 1 
a diſtinct kingdom from the Aſſyrian one; 
and the Royal Aſſyrian race at Babylon deſ- 


cended from Beleſis, the coadjutor to Ar- 


baces, became extinct; or were ejected from ' : 
the throne either by Eſarhaddon at his 


ture of it, or = anarchy-and rebellion ; | 


which had ſub: ſted there for eight years 
before, as the r ar, rene "If 
any one inſtead of bi ofed explication 
prefers the tranſlator” 2 6 — and 
chooſes to call it this new Spot beit, I have 
no objection; there being indeed nothing 
better than mere hypotheſis alſo for the old 
and common opinion, that Iſaiah meant 
Cyrus's capture of Babylon; and I only 
e that ſetting hypotheſis againſt hy- 
heſis, the commentators have no right 
to lead us by their hypotheſis into the midſt 
of a wilderneſs, where we can meet with no 
ſecure foundation, no ſolid principles for 
reaſoning, but are ſurrounded with eternal 


confuſion, diſorder, inconſiſtency and im- 


probability: whilſt there is thus another 
hypotheſis, which is not attended with any 
of theſe ill conſequences.;. but has the ad- 
vantages of order, conſiſtency, - propriety,” 


and probability to add to novelty and har- 


Vox. II. Ccc mony 


of near 200 years) to the Me- 
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mony in points of hiſtory and chronology®. 
This its harmony, then, with hiſtory, will 
ſtill farther confirm my —— 1 if w 0 
9 to ſhew. moreover," that the chief 

iſtoric notices in the contents of theſe pro- 
phecies of Iſaiah, and thaſe. very ones 
which the commentatots have inſiſted on 
a4 proofa, that Iſaiah meant Cyrus's cap- 
ture, do in reality juſt as much, nay m 
more favor my hypotheſis of his having bad 
. Elarbaddon's " arne e in 

18 view. vv 

No- yg biſtorie. notices are Wn 
Tfaiah's i intimation in ch. xiii. that.it was the 
Medes who ſhould conquer Babylon; and 
in ch. xxi. that ĩt ſhould. be effected by the 
Medes and Perfians, in conjunction: hence 
the commentators conclude, that Iſaiah 
mſi mean the capture under Cyrus, be- 
cauſe he was the firſt king of yah. the 
Mage ow” erde We candor alſo has 


1} 


» 1 font. que * qui — * Sen wee 
le faſſent comme co njeftures: il n'y a point des an- 
ctennes hiſtoires, od Pon ne trouve de ſemblables dif- 
ficultés, qu'il teſt guere poſfible de ſoudre, 3 
conjectures. Il ſe peut faire, qu'il y en ait divexſes 
de bien fondecs, mais qui, apres tout, ne ſont nulle- 
ment des demonſtrations; ni meme des Sholes, Jane 
on fe puiſſe afurer, comme des chofes tout- a-fait 
r e Le Clerc. Bibl. aur. & modern - tom. 
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„ el 
mus dreſſed up this argument founded on 
that circumſtance. This prophecy, fore- 
telling the deſtruction of Babylon by Pere 
Veda _ Perſtans, was delivered ! i 
reign of Ahaz about 260- years before the 


completion of it (by by ere bot the 


Medes, who are exprefily mentioned in 13. 
17. as the principal agents in the overthrow 


of the Babylonian” monarchy,” were at this 


time (viz. when theſe” prophecies were 


delivered) an zeonfiderable Dn. tho Fill | 


been in a ſtate of anarchy ever 0 the fa 
of the great Aﬀyria n empire, ch. 13 
It contains 4 redietlon of the taking of 
Babylon by the Medes and 3 
ſo far is pretty elear that Darius and 
the Medes and Perſians are intended her 
&.“ ch. xi. f. and 7, Now this account 
thoꝰ delivered not as 4 conjecture, but as 4 
ceftainty, is ſo far from being . 
with hiſtory, that the concurrent voice 

all antient authors, both prophane as 
chriſtian, repreſent, the Medes af {bis time, 
and ever fince the fall of the firſt Aſſyrian 
—— as wr. the chief ruling power in 
Afia; they being either ſubjects or depend- 
ant allies to the 2d tace of kings over Aſſyria 


at Nineveh: but theſe kings were themſelves 


Medes alſo, being the deſcendants of Ar- 
baces the Mede, who aided by Beleſis of 


Cee * Babylon, 
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Babylon, deſtroyed, the firſt Aſſyrian empire 
at Nineveh, and eſtabliſhed there a colony 
or kingdom of Medes. In proof of this 
Diodorus relates from Cteſias, that poſt 
dieijectos imperio Aſſyrios, Medos Af pre- 
faaſſe, ſicut tradit Cteſias, Imperatore Ar- 
bace.” Agreeably to this all other authors, 
whoſe accounts have been preſerved, ſpeak 
of the ſucceſſors of Arbaces at Nineveh, 
as well as of Arbaces himſelf, as being both 
| Medes | themſelves b origin, and as com- 
manding over a kingdom of Medes, as well 
as over the Aſſyrians at Nineveh; and alſo 
as being the-moſt powerful nation in Aſia, 
and the chief enemies of the Babylonian 
kingdom. Thus for inſtance, Juſtin from 
the great hiſtory by Trogus®. . Oroſius alſo 
from antient hiſtorians. now periſhed+ : 
another paſſage alſo. in Oroſius is worthy, of 
. obſeryation, as it expreſily points out, that 
it was againſt che Medes, that the Baby- 
loniags had to maintain their independance}. 


, 
g 


* Arbachus imperium ab Aſſyriis ad Medos tranſ- 
fert. lib. 1. 3. r ORC OE. + 
17 Arbachus regni nomen et ſummam ad Medos 
tranſtulit. 5, 22, Hence we find, that not only the 
ſupreme power, but the name of the kingdom at 
Nineveh was alſo changed to that of Medet. iy 
t Diſcedente Arbacto in Medos, paxtem regni 
r penes ſe retinuere Chaldæi, qui Baby- 
oniam fibi adverſus AZedes vindicaverunt. This 
paſſage 


33 
Paterculus agrees in the ſame account“ 
Euſebius alſo expreſily calls Arbaces and all 
his ſucceſſors reges Medorum, and ſays that 
Arbaces gn in Medos W — | 
bavigreſy anbadd dati Mel 
roves alſo that hs kingdom ew amber 
to the Medes, muſt be the late ingdom of the Aﬀly-, 
rians at Nine tel, becauſe it is fald, chat the Chal- 
dæans retainad à part of it to themſelves, of Which 
part alſo the Made, attempted to deprive them 3 
conſequently they had poſſeſhon of, all the reſt, and 
tranſmitted it wn by a ſucceſſion of kings unto” 
Eſarhaddon, who firſt deprived the Baby lomans 'of 
their ſhare of the late Aſſyrian Kingdom. rnit 
Mal ium afiaticum 0 Aſlyriis. tranſlatum e eſt 
ad dos—-a Pharnace, [Arbace] Medo--- Aﬀſy: ri 
prineipei ommum gentium potiti fünt, deinde Medi, 
poſtex' Perſæ, deinde Macedones, Patere. vert 
+ Arbaces Medis præfuit annis 28--Afſyriorum1m- 
perio deſtructo regnum in 127 tranſtulit, et interim 
ſine prinapibus res dar, 15 e ad Dioclem [| Dejo- 
cem] regem Medorum. I edio autem tempore 
Chaldzr prop? prey quorum ſeperatæ qua- 
dam ſucceſfiones regum ſeruntur. Reliquæ 57 ve 
* propiis reg] us utebantur. Chronic. What 
uſebius meant * Principibus [ ſhall have occafion 
to ſhew afterwards, 'when we come to conſider what 
Herodotus! kas {aid' on this: ſubject, whom Euſebius 
has here copied and underſtood his words rightly, 

which is more than the moderns have done: he Lould 
not mean that the Medes were at this time without 
kings, becauſe he goes on to enumerate the Kings of 
the, Medes deſcended from Arbaces: neither — 


i ( 356 ] 
cellus confirms Buſebius in this point, not- 
withſtanding he was always inclined to be 
ſevere againſt Euſebius, wherever he could 
find opportunity. Agathias from Poly- 
hiſtor, ſays, ** that the Medes governed 
Alia not leſs than 300 years, he muſt 
then Have reckoned theſe 300 years from 
Arbaces+. Strabo alſo mentions, that Sub 
Arbace ad Medos regnum fuit tranſlatum 
Poſtea, Id. 16. Thus we Tee, that all 
authors, both prophane and chriſtian agree 
in refuting the aſſertions of the tranſlator, 
ho has indeed advanced here ſeveral Reps 
farther into errors. fimilar to what Boſſuet 
had fallen into lang ago. Prideaux how- 
ever finding, that Tg carried colonies of 


ſubjection and tribute from the reſt; as the Aſſyrian 
kings had done before, and as the Medes under, 
Phraortes and Cyaxares did afterwards. This is alſo 
the right ſenſe of the words of Herodotus, and not 
that che Medes were at this time either a republic or a 
democracy, in a ſtate of anarchy or an inconfiderable 
Pere ; and in this ſenſe principes is uſed by Paterculus 
above. | | 

Mud peev yevor xata Tiadoxny amo Apeaxov efagnevoi. 
Medorum genus per ſucce/ſimem ab Arbace regnavit. p. 205. 
Ed. Goar.—Mera 2 Tam Tote wev Mndoug apxeu 
d Aoovpiuar, ore de Xargaious, P. 2006. 
T See my table at p. 216. vol. 2, and p. 343. vol. 1. 
I eſt certain que lorſque Arbace revolta les 
Medes contre Sardanapale, il ne fit que les affranchir, 
ſans leur ſoumettre Pempire d' Aſſyrie. Hift. Unv. 


Jewe, 


A 


avant Chr. 536. 


L 35 1 
Jews into Media; could not help confeſſing, 
« that this act plainly 
been then under the king of 12 
Ealcbus intimates moreouer, that 
ſuperiority of power in Aſia lay — 
the Babylonians and ſome other nation, 
(probably the Medes) and that the Baby- 
loniats had ain d the aſcendancy 


ee confirms: this was not im probably 
under Nabonaſlar, a 


ly to choad Contents: 


of the nate at p. ao r of vol. 13 whoſe ſucceſs: 


in this conteſt might give riſe to the cele- 


brated æra computed from his reign, about 


100 years after Beleſis, and only 23 years 
before the acceſſion of Hezekiah. It was! 
nearly about this time, namely beſore the 
laft year of Ahaz, that this prophecy againſt 
Babylon was delivered; 47 
fore it was ſo far from being true, that the 
Medes were in a ſtate of anarchy or an in- 
conſiderable p 


doubt, whether they or the Babylonians were 
the moſt — ſtates in Afia. But what 
Euſebius ſeems; to leave in ſome doubt, Oro- 
ſius, as well as Syncellus, have more plainly 
alerted; min chat it was the rr 


af Ann, 19: 9. and the Tran, far the fume at 
ch. 224 n. 


” 


"who 


proves Media to have 


[prope” preralebant] which Syncellus e 


this time there»! 


eople, that it was a matter of 
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“ 86 1 
ho were at that time in conteſt for ſupe- 
riority with the Babylonians - Chaldei 
Babyloniam ſibi adverſus Medos vindicave- 
rumt: and by his context it clearly appears, 
that the time he alluded to was during the 
joterval between Arbaces and Dejoces. 
When therefore we read in Iſaiah, „I will 
ſtir up the Medes againſt them, i. e. againſt the 
Habylonians, 13. 17: what are theſe words 
but a counterpart and confirmation of thoſe 
in Oroſius? And Medes here is only another 
name for the ſame kingdom of Medes under 
Efarhaddon and his predeceſſors at Nine- 
veh, which in other paſſages of ſcripture is 
ſtiled the kingdom of Aſſur: for all thoſe 
ſucceſſors of Arbaces the Mede on the 
throne of Aſſyria were Medes likewiſe, 
namely thoſe who are known in ſcripture by 
the names Pul, Tiglah, Shalmanaſſar, Senna- 
cherib and Eſarhaddon;; and who are there- 
fare ſometimes denominated from the 
country of Aſſyria over which they-reign'd, 
and at other times from the race of Medes 
and the nation, whence they deſcended, 
and which by means of conqueſt reigned in 
Ailyria ;- juſt as the Tartar princes on the. 
throne” of China are ſometimes ſpoken f 
as being Tartars, and at other times as being 
emperocs of China. Moreover, that the 
very identical king here i in queſtion, Eſar- 
e. ; p haddon 


* 
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haddon; together with his two ſucceſ- 
ſors; Saosduchinus and Chynaladinus, were 
often ſtiled Medes, on account of the race 
at leaſt from which they ſprung, if not alfo 
becauſe they were kings over the, Medes, 
either at Nineveh or in Media, we have an 
additional teſtimony afforded us in the Chal- 
dean æra, as I have already. thewn in note 
to page 292: for before the conqueſt of Ba- 
wi by Eſarhaddon the A/yrian deicens 
dants.of Beleſis reigned there; but between 
them and the Pegſian Kings over Babylon 
the title to the Chaldæan #ra inſerts a diffe- 
rent race of kings ſtiſed Medes; now to 
which of the kings of Babylon, enumerated 
in the ra, does this name of Medes be- 
long? It could not be tb Cyrus and his ſuc- 
ceſſare, Who were indeed kings of Media,; 
for his race is included under the title of 
Perſians. Nabopolaſar again, father of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, did indeed rebel againſt his 
ſovereign Saracus, king of Chaldea and 
Nineveh, and ſeated himſelf on the 
throne, as we are informed by Syncellus; 
who alone of all authors has quuted and 
preſerved this important piece of informa- 
tion from hn“ : here then a new 


* Q; nous, W rpalnyog ur Lapaxcs 
Tov Xandauou Bagining ranilty #aTa TI aur Cacau ts 
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race of kings began over Babylon; but that 
Nabopolaſar was of a Median race we have 
no information; he is only ſtiled a General 
of Saracus king of Chaldea e his fon Nebu« 
chadnezzar indeed is there related to have 
married a daughter of Aſtyages, afterwards 
king of Media; but this could never enti- 
tle his ſucceſſors to be called Medes. It is 
then ftill a queſtion which of the kings of 
Babylon it was, who were meant by the 
Medes mentioned in the title ? and we can 
find no other probable anſwer, than'that 
they were Eſarhaddon and his two ſucceſ- 
ſors ; the firſt of whom, being ſon of Sen- 
nacherib king of Aſſyria, and his ſucceſſor 
to the throne of — royal Median race at 
Nineveh, did, by his conqueſt of Babylon, 
| Introduce a race of 3 Median kings over Ba- 
54 e alſo, between the Aſſyrian kings who 
there before and after them: for 
| this race of Medes was expelled again by 
the rebellion of Nabopolaſar; and thus Ba- 
bylon became once more a diſtin& king- 


Nevev emrpatevel--- #04 ry cox Kandarur xai Bafuror 
5 aullog Nagonoracapes. P. 210. 

ecundum Polyhiſtorem EN Nabo- 
E Dux a Saraco Chaldæo Rege miſſus, in Sata- 
cum ipſum adverſus Ninum arma vertit—& imperium 
Chaldzorum & Baby lonis afſuwpſit ipſe Nabopo- 


dom 
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dom governed by an Aſſyrian race. This 
title to the Chaldæan #ra might have been 
almoſt co-eval with the Median kings in 
queſtion; but at leaſt we have no reaſon to 
believe it to have been affixed later than 
while that æra was in vulgar uſe; or if la- 
ter, yet at lateſt while all antient hiſtories 
were ſtill extant; and before thoſe Who af- 
fixed it were reduced to the poor ſcattered 
hiſtoric ſcraps, which at preſent e are 
forced to pick up and be contented with: 
ſo that this name of Medes in that title may 
be conſidered to be almoſt of equal authen- 
ticity, as if that name had been found in an 
1oſcription upon a medal or a marble at Ba- 
bylon. This conſiſtant account, however, 
of the ſtate of theſe antient kingdoms, and 
of the revolutions there, has been perplexed 
by ſome modern, writers, who have pre- 
tended that the antient hiſtorians, quoted 
above in favor of this account, have all 
(along with Diodorus) copied too much 
from the erroneous. relations of Cteſias; and 
that Herodotus, who wrote before Cteſias, 
has given a different and more; accurate ac- 
count of the ſtate, of the Medes after the 
extinction of the firſt Aſſyrian Empire. 11 f 
is doubtleſs by theſe writers, that the learned 
tranſlator has been miſled to the miſtepre · 
ſentations in his note concerning the ſtate 
. D dd 2 0 
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of the Medes in the age of Iſaiah: theſe 


writers have turned the ſcraps of hiſtory 
concerning the interval in queſtion into a 
variety of ſhapes, agreeably to their own 
fancies and conjectures“; but is it reaſona- 
ble, that Iſaiah a writer cotemporary with 
that kingdom of Medes, ſhould be tried 
and condemned by theſe conjectural ſyſtems 
of Chronologers 2500 years after his death, 
though in direct contradiction (as I have 
ſhewn)' to all thoſe antient hiſtorians now 
extant,” who have in their way occafionalli 
touched upon the ſtate” of thoſe times! 
More eſpecially is this reaſonable, when we 
add, that the only foundation for any of 
thefe different. conjectural ſyſtems is drawn 
From à fingle and brief paſſage in Hero- 
dotus, whom they have intangled in the 
conteſt and attempted to ſet at variance 
With the other antient hiſtorians; the latter 
being (they pretend) all corrupted by the 
K&itious accounts of Cteſias? But although 
Cteſias was indeed an author not always to 
be truſted, yet the ſame objection may be 
made to Herodotus; and moreover there 
were ſeveral other hiſtorians, who wrote of 


the affairs of Afia, beſide Herodotus and Cte- 


44101. 4 e 


» pPetapius, Uſher, Strauehius, Prideaux, Jack - 
"fon, Vitringa, Kalinſky in his Vaticinia, 1748. 
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fas, and ſome of them even before either 
of theſe two; from the accounts of Which 
other hiſtorians the above-mentioned au- 
thors might have copied their extracts, and 
not ſolely from Cteſias. I purpoſe like- 
wiſe to make ſome remarks on what Hero- 
dotus has actually ſaid; for the trutli is, 
that when the words of that hiſtorian are 
rightly conſidered, we ſhall find nothing 
in his account of the Medes, which is 
in reality any way materially confftarit 
with Cteſias and thoſe other antients'; but 

18 perhaps rather a confirmation of their te- 
lations “: let us, however previouſly apply 
what has been proved already to the matter 
under conſideration. At tibi tine then, 
namely, both when Iſaiah deffvered this pro- 
pheſy againſt Babylon under Ahaz, and alſo 
when it was accompliſhed by Efarhaddon 4 5 
years after, we have found that the Medes 
were not an mconfiderable people, but on the 
contrary were powerful and profeſſed ene- 
mies to the independance of Babylon; con- 


This inquiry properly belongs to the ſubject pro - 
poſed for our next examination in my Reaſcarc hes: into 
Chronology, namely, concerning the Origin of the 
Kingdom of Medes; but thoug Meceffty in ſome 
meaſure introduces it here, yet I ſhall confine myſelf 
to thoſe points only which moſt immediately relate to 
the contents of the trandlator's note. 


| ſequently, | 


_ T6 3. 

ſeqnently, that this name of Medes does ju 
as well ſuit to theſe invaders of Babylon 
under Eſarhaddon, as to thoſe Medes whom 
Cyrus led a ſecond. time againſt Babylon, 

187 years after the delivery 5 the prophecy, 
The prediction alſo of that firſt invaſion and 
calamity to Babylon from the Medes, which 
many of Iſaiah's audience as well as himſelf 

might live to ſee accompliſhed, was more 
likely to prove a perſuaſive argument of the 
truth of his other predictions againſt Aſſy- 
ria, (becauſe it was a fact confirmable by 
the obſervation of thoſe very perſons who 
heard it, and previous to the final fall of 
Aflyria,) than any propheſy could be of the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus and the ſame 
Medes at the diſtance of almoſt two centu- 
ries after the prediction; and above fifty 
years. later than that very fall of Aſtyria, 
the prediction of which it is brought to ve- 
rify. So that propriety as well as hytory 
gives ſupport to this explication; and it 
muſt be the effect of a too implicit defe- 
rence to the ill - founded authority of expo- 
ſttors, for any one to draw a proof from the 
name of the invaders being Medes, that Iſaiah 
had Cyrus 's army in his view, rather than that 
of Eſarhaddon; more eſpecially if we conſi- 
der farther, that all the other concomitant 
events predicted by Iſaiah both 1 | 

8 | ter 
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after this in queſtion, were all accompliſhed 
before his own death, fo far as we are able 
to judge; and moreover that he himſelf has 
actually interwoven brief hiſtoric relations 
of the accompliſhment of-all the reſt, except 
of that which really predicts the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus, in the 40th and fol- 
lowing chapters and in them only; which 
is indeed the place to which methodical diſ- 
tribution would naturally aſſigu the predic- 
tion concerning this the lateſt event of all: 
nay, Haiah has likewiſe, as I have ſhewn, 
given ſeveral very ſtrong hints, that even 
the invaſion of Babylon predicted in his 
13th and 21ſt chapters was in like manner 
actually accompliſhed before his own death, 
as well as the reſt of the con-comitant pre- 
dictions. So that analogy and arrangement 
unite with propriety, with 4;ffory and the 
acknowledged ſenſe of Iſaiah's own words 
by the moſt antient and many of the beſt 
modern interpreters, in ſupporting the pro- 
poſed explication of theſe two propheſies 
againſt Babylon. 

But altho' there is no reaſon to think 
that Iſaiah himſelf had Cyrus's Medes in his 
view; yet. 1 do not doubt, but that the 
Jews after Cyrus, and the firſt Chriſtians 
likewiſe, explained thoſe two propheſies in 
this ſenſe, as well as A : 

19 nce: 
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fince. For the Jews after their return from 
Eaptivity" at Babylon, were both ignorant 
and careleſs about former Aſiatic Hiſtory ; 
and being highly intereſted in the invaſion 


= Babylon by Cyrus; they would naturally 
apply theſe two firſt prepheſics to his ac- 


70 tions, as well as thoſe in the laſt 40 chap- 


ters; in one of which two firſt prophefies 
they found it foretold, that the Medes ſhould 

be invader of Babylon, and in the other that 
it ſhould be the Medes and Perſians jointlyþ: 
both of theſe hiſtoric circumſtances, particu- 
larly the laſt, ſuited fo happily to the ſituation 
of Cyrus, that the Jews could not be ſuppoſed 
capable of over- looking ſuch, a coincidence; 
and even if any of them had retained 
knowledge enough of former hiſtory in 
Aſia, to ſee that theſe two propheſie 
had been already accompliſhed by Efar- 
haddon; yet they would not be the leſs 
ready to apply them a ſecond time to Cyrus, 
on account of that allegorical and typical 
method of explaining their ſcriptures, 
which we have no reaſon to think the pro- 
duct merely of the latter days of Judaiſm. 
In this the Jews, would have acted no 
otherwiſe than many of the moſt learned 
men of Chriſtian times, who all agree, that 
different parts of the ſame propheſy may 


wat even /terally accompliſhed by different 
285 events 
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events ,at many: hund ted yearꝭ diſtunce from! = 
each other; ſo that what was left unacromn 
pliſbed ati the ficſt event, to which it had 
any relation, might be fulfilled at a ſecond. 
or third, At is in this |; manner, that 
the) learned: tranſlatot himfelf in bis-hote: 
10% explains the following words of che 
prophec inch 2 3. Babylon ſhall never 
be inhabited, neither ſhall it be dwelt in 
from generation to: generation, v. 40. 
namely, that after Cyrus, the king Darius 
firſt,. then Xerxes, then Seleucus, after this 
the, Parthians should all contribute ſome- 
thing ta the literal and final accompliſh« 
ment of _ Ä In like opt bi 
conceives prophecy 'agal 
ys cb may have a view toall 
of the three gtxat deſalations of that donn - 

ty by Shalmanaſſar, by Nebuchddnexzars 
d by the Romans, eſptcially-the: laſt) 
which ſome parts of ito may ſeem more 
peculiarly, applicable: and this notwiſh- 
ſtanding we have no information preſerved; 
that Shalmapaſiar; or any kingiever 
invaded, the of Moab before 
ien but we. are informed» in 
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natura 4 5 habe nh es 
diverfos veluti gradus ad extremun prechpupit. quo 
oritum perveniat. Praber. Htbr./20, 9 
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ſcripture thiat Herekiah certainly did; why 
them the latter invaſion ſhould be omitted 
here, and the former inſerted, ean be only 
aſeribed to that ſume ſpirit of arbitrary 
cations of prophecy," which influenced 
Jews to accommodate a ſecond time the 
above two Predictions concerning the 
imvaſion: of Babylon by the Medes and 
Perſians in ſuch a manner, as moſt inte- 
reſted themſelves aſter their return from 
captiv ĩty chere, rather thats according to the 
original idea of Iſaiah: but it is his original 
idea only, which we ought to be ſtudious 
to diſpover, not the ſecondary applications 
of othets many hundred years after his 
denth. The jews then after the captivity 
might have done the ſame, notwithſtanding 
they ſhodld have been conſcious of theſe 
two prophecies having been already accom- 

liſhed: by Efarhaddon, in part at leaſt, at 
his prior capture of the ſame city. With 
reſpect in hike manner to thoſe words in 
the aiſt ch. He ſaw ea chariot with a 
couple of horſemen, a chariot of aſſes and 
a chariot of camels,” v. 7. the Jews after 
Cyrus have been naturally tempted 

to ſee as plainly as the learned tranſlator, 
*. that it is pretty clear, that Darius and 
Cyrus, the Medes and Perſians, were in- 
rended 0 be e by the tu. 


riders, 
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riders, or the to ſorts of cattle? Sandee 
even, altho 
ſcious from hiſtory oſ its being equaliyclear; - 

that the chariot with theſe fru diſferent 
ſets of cattle might have beemt already: i 
iſhed at the time of) Eſat- 
haddon s invaſion; who was as much a 
triple rider, as Cyrus 
former being then king of the Aſſyrium us 


lator allows) of the Perſians alſo (fee he 
note 42. 6.) . But even if the Jews aſter 
Cyrus did not thus conceive, thi 2 
portiont of theſe two prophecies mig ofier 
this manner be L accompliſhed at 
different times and-by/differentieyentsgoyet”: 
they might, as T-wobſerved — 
thought — . —— EXP q 
ing their that the-who/e-ob: theſe 
. 
nevertheleſs be intended to exhibit by that 
event pat bs to ꝓtefigure in a 
way this more ãntereſting and immo: 
rable capture of Babylen by Cyrus and '. 
thus the Jews? would at eaſt Hgurutiveir 
_ apply them again a fecond time to Cyrus. 
The applicatitm then to Cyrus, hichtha 
antient Jews and Chriſtians may have made 
nen two r 


E e e 2 dence, 


they ſhould have been on- 


was a — — 
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dente, that they were nat literally accom- 
pliſhodobeſore, non ibat Iſaiah himſelf had 
an dthen c Hαnts in hid own view and c- 
municited 10 him by infpiration, ee pf 
that finſt invaſion of Babylon by Efarh adden 
before the death of tha prophet, or vr 
ſoon after it:: neither will this firſto hd 
literal ace of thoſe: prophecies! 
any way:pretent, hut thiat they mighi at the 
ſame time be really: \hkewiſey 
| — oß them literally er the 
whole typically, of the capture by Cyrus, or 
een of ſtill later events concerning Babylon. 
80. fag is the ſingle name of eum from 
ptovingi that the prophecy in tho 23th cid 
tos Syrus, that even: the union df 
ther names of Medes an Peron: in the 
propticcy in ch. 21, will bel found to anake 
no addition tò this proof, butirather to prove 
the dontrary, altho! this latter dircumſtance 
alſo is again preſſed upon us for this purpuſe 
in an ire view:Þby the Tranſlator, 
when he ſays, this chapter 21 contains 
a prediction of the taking of Babylon by the 
Mades and: F rus,” par. 1. 
and n. 1. For the real — are 
Elm and dA : now Elam; the ey: 
of (Elymais, . er 4? ml * 
2a | „„ indie = 
eee ee. mar 
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ak: the/Euphrates lat ita month and nrareſt 
to the ſen and Babylom, is the name gene- 
rally uſed in vw Oe 2 — 
ſide of the rates, whether we naw dall 
them Elamites or Perfiansg and the name 
af Pegſia (Phars) is not to- bo ſound un ar 
IE who; was not in Io 
i with Cyrus: It appears firſt in Daniel 
then in Enechieb i) Buri, in, Juft 
verſes of 2 Chron. which! are! only d dap- 
licate oſ the firſt ver ſes of Exra in Nhe. 
miah and Eſther v. i: The! province of 
Perſia was more inland, mountainous and 
remote from Babylon than Elymais, aud it 
is diſtinguiſtied 'by its anticnt name of Far 
of Elymais was deſtroyed by Nebuchad- 
| & probably” by” Cyaxares) "as 
Cyrus Was of the province of Feria, and 
with him dus prorihes fiſt raf into'renown 
nenn be obſerved alto, kat the name Pr-ſns 
occurs in Judith; but chen we have only the Greek, 
wrinflation” af that book and the real 1 in the 
ori inn ang t· haye been Lien? but if it was not 
5 Phars, this might indeed. at firſt raiſe ſome, 
ſuſpicion-thar this book was por writ, (as there other- 
1 in 1 at — 7 
on; y t it would not * to à ſufficient proof, 
| C had | king of the - Medes and 5 
Perſians 20 years before his capture of Babylon, er 


e 
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md its 2 at 
the ſame time; his chief victory over Aſty 
ages, as we learn from Strabo, was at Pafar- 


A Perſia, proper 
called ; and there alſo he built Perfepolis 
(lib. 1 5). Hence the eritics ſuy, that all 
the ſacred writers before 2 to 

y of the kingdom of Elm or Eiy- 
mais, and all writers after: Cytus's acceſ- 

ſion, only of Perfid (Phars) the uſe there · 

fore of theſe two names Elam and Phan is 

conſidered by them as a mark to aſcertain 
the ages in which! any cred writer-livede® 
{EA A Sani eee ot a2: 


| ee; Neger Moſes, ee ie reg ror 


E. e ere e ie 
ul ante m Vixerunt: at. (mae 
Ezechitle Gyro Alvi ir in Höri, PaMipvin 
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ſcripti ſunt, Per/arum eſt 17 e Os mage 
rie eſt Hebrza n . | | 
f entid fade fed 0 L= 


— a inchufi 1 2 

a at Elymæos fuiffe dicit 

farum — aut hores. Baahart. — qe 10. 
Hottinger quotes this criticiſm, verbatim, and approves 

it in his ne * 4+ de Typegraph. Eeclfiape. 
P. 113. Walton alſo quotes it wich approbation, 
« Occaſionem mutati Kan. [via. ab Elam ad Per- 
ſiam]' dedit Cyrus, & c. PE- Peg. Bibl. c. 16. 
They all ſuppoſe, that Phars is derived from * 
Which in Arab e Hebrew es a hofſamau now 
Cyrus, they add, ie aid by Nenophon in his Ro- 
mance to haye firſt introc cod cavalry among the 
Ferſtans, and that hence _ acquired egen 
name. - 54/4 $20 $:03q#: 11 ene 36.4.5 _ 
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Of this eriticiſm then I might have made 
uſe at p. 210, to prove; What is advanced 
chere concerning a prophecy af Exechiel out 
of chi. xxxviii. namely, that it could not 
have been deliuered until after the acceſſion 
of Cyrut, becauſe he employs the name 
Phars: But I think it unworthy of a rea- 
ſoner, Who propoſes to guide us into tho 
ways of ttuth, to employ: proofs, in which 
he himſelf diſcerns any defect, unleſa when 
be profeſſes to reaſon upon the principles of 
others; and this criticiſm; I foreſam to be 
liable to ſtrong objections. For it may be 
urged by ſome, that Ezechiel might have 
mployed the name Phar prophetically 
there, juſt as Iſaiah has employed the name 
Cyrus elſewhere through the ſame ſpirit of 
prophecy; and thus the one may as well 
have anticipated the name of the kingdom 
of Perſia, as the other has certainly antici- 
pated the name of its king 1 50 years before 
it was impoſed; it being no novelty in 
ſeriĩpture for a name to be predicted as well 
as an event:“ whether however this does 
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* Thus Le Clerc obſerves, ** Cum egifſet Hiero- 
nymus ad Gen. xvit. 17. de impoſitione nominis 
Ilaaci, Sciendum eff, inquit, guad guatuur in Heteri Tefta> 
mento, abſque ullo velamiue, naminibus ſuis antequam naſ- 
cerentur vocati ſunt ; Iſmacl, Lars; | FO & Tofias ; 


lege ſeripturas. De Salomone. pullo ex loco. conſtat 
gomeęn ei ante natales ĩimpoſitum; vide 2 Sam, xi. 3 
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not contradlict the ſuppoſition of thoſe, who 
will; not extend inſpiration to the words as 
well as thoughts, I — — 
bettet able to divide, the diffetencs between 
verbal and mental inſpiration-. ut the 
fame reaſoning applies more ſtrongly «il to 
Icaiah z wholif he has in ch. xl. propheti · 
cally anticipated the name of the king Cyrus, 
might have here in ch. xxi. equally antici- 
pated the name of his kingdom Phars, in 
caſe he had really meant that kingdom; 
which fiance: he has: not: done, this forms a 
reaſonable: preſumption, that be did not 
mean that later ene Perſia, but the 
more antient one of Elam, which ſubſiſted 
in his own age f and that he uſed the name 
Elam hiſtorically, as being the name of a 
kingdom juſt as well 4xown to his audience 
as ĩts concomitant Media. As to the man- 
ner indetd, in vhich prophets would or 
to write, this is above our power to 
determine ; all we can attempt to diſcover, 
is only how they have acted, and to collect 
their meaning from their words: analogy 
therefore leads us. here to conclude, that 


| Ilia mant What he has kat, namely, to 
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1 —— event relative to the kingdom of 
lam, which was not deſtroyed until many 
years afterwards by Cyaxares and Nebuchad- 
netzar; and that he did not mean What he 
has not-thentiones,; the future kingdom of 
Perſia. For commentators then to preſume, 
that Iſaiah here, inſtead of prophetically an- 
ticipating the name of Phars, has by af op- 
| kind of prophetic: figure" transfetfed | 
the name of Elam from its right ſenſe,” to 
denote another neigliboring province, which 
did not riſe up into a Weg until 50 
years after the kingdom of Elam war de- 
ſtroyed ; in what light can this be confider- 
ed, except as an aſſertion, either that Iſaiah 
was influenced by the ſpirit of contradiction 
rather than of prophecy, er that c6itimenta- | 
tors themſelves are able to blow hotand cold 
with the ſame breath, and at liberty to 
wreſt the words of 4 t in an-arbitrary | 
manner to ſuch ſenſes,” as ſhall beſt ſuit 
with their own arbitrary opinions,” however 
irreconcileable to "analogy, and inconſiſtent _ 
with their own reaſoning and criticiſms 
elſewhere'? For the above-mentioned" cti- 
tics, we ſee, maintain, that when Daniel 
and Ezechiel do rea:ly uſe the right name 
Phars, it is a proof of their being corval 
with Cyrus, 01 that it is uſed by them 
hiſtorioally, not prophetieally; but When 
Vor. II. Fff Ifaiak 
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Ilach ugs nende wrong name for Perſia, 
2 an == TIRE —5 
0 . or or a, 
- not hiſtorically. for that kingdom of 
Elam, ps which Iſaiah was coevad.. + This 
then js one reaſon, why we ought to con- 
| clude, chat Iſaiah meant the capture of Ba- 
bylon by FEfarhaddon {while he ruled over 
both the, kingdoms, e Elam. and Media, 
and while Elam was, ill ſubſiſting) rather 
| the diſtant and later SARI by N 
when Elam exiſted no longer. 
But another reaſon is, le in 
the whole of that criticiſm of Bochart and 
others ſeems to be quite deſtitute of founda- 
tion ; this homever will not excuſe the con- 
tradictious reaſoning, of thoſe, who, acgede 
to it as a juſt criticiſm, and I know of no 
2 who has hitherto, objocted to 
\ The. inſolidity. then of that -griticiſm 
i note reaſon, why I did not make uſe of 
Wes 210: for it ſuppoſes two. facts; one 
ich is undoubtediy not true; and for 
br other there 1; no. ſufficient evidence. 
There is no ſufficient « evidence for the ſup/ 
poſed rad, that the name Phar, was fir ſt in- 
troduced hy Cyrus; it might have ſubfiſted 
long before him as the proper name of the 
Erie: called Perſia, although it was be- 
hang n. Juſt as its . 
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has ſubſiſted ever ſince, and in as much ob- 


ſcurity now as before Cyrus: but his con- 
queſts brought the name into celebrity, and 
s alone may be the reaſon why after his 
acceſſion Shox name is found in facred writers 
who' were his cotemporaries, and not in 
more antient ones. But again, that other 
fact, which thoſe crities have ſuppoſed, is 
not true, namely, that Pha does not oc- | 
cur in any ſaered writer before the acceſ- 
ſton of Cyrus; for it is found in Ezechiel in 
his xxviith ch. ver. 10. Now his redic- 
tion there was deliveted in the 
11th” of the captivity of Jehoiakim, or at 
lateſt before the deſtruction of old Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar, therefore 40 or go years 
before the acceſſion of Cyrus. What con- 
clufion then are we to draw from this fact? 
Did Ezechiel employ this name there hifto- 
rically, and as a name well known and cur- 
rent before the time of Cyrus? Or did he 
uſe it there through the inſpiration of pro- 
phecy as a name, which would become 
current afterwards? The ſentence itſelf 
ſeems to afford a very ſufficient proof, that 
the name is employed as one "a currently 
in uſe ; for the ſentence contains no pro- 
phecy whatever; but is a bare affertion of a 
paſt or preſent fact concerning Tyre, that 
they of Phars (Perfia) and of and of | 
| Fifz Phut 
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Phat are in thine army: he ſeems: to be 
ſpeaking of @ Perſian band of mercenaries, 
probably archers, who along with ſome of 
thoſe other nations ſerved Tyre in defence 
of the city; and as there is not the leaſt re- 
ferencp either here or any where elſe in that 
pr to Cyrus or the reſtoration of the 
Jews from captivity at Babylon, there can- 
not be the leaſt pretence for ſuppoſing, that 
Phars. would have been introduced here 
through the ſuggeſtion. of prophecy, nor 
unleſs it had been as current a name then, 
as thoſe of the other nations mentioned both 
before and after it. Here therefore is di- 
rect proof from ſcripture againſt the fact 
ſuppoſed in that criticiſm. , Now will any 
one, rather than give up that ill-founded 
criticiſm, proceed to a farther ſuppoſition; . 
namely, that Ezekiel, when he put a fi- 
niſhing hand to the compilation of his pro- 
phetic work after the acceſſion of Cyrus, 
might have introduced the word | Phars 
there by way of exchange for Elam, the 
former being the more modern name, This 
would be at beſt to ſupport: a weak ſuppo- 
fition by one till weaker, juſt as ſome. phi» 
loſophers of old ſupported, the world by 2 
tortoiſe : but in another view it would tend 
to a worle concluſion ; for thus a criticiſm, 
which, took its riſe only from a fanciful 
gad 1 cty- 
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etymology,, would end with imputing to 
Ezekiel anachroniſm.; and impropriety in 
his uſe of proper names; if not alſo a 
ſuſpicion, of impoſing on his readers, as A 
prophecy delivered by him 50 years before 
Cyrus, aRhbough according to their criticiſm 
it would contain a ſuſpicious internal mark 
of having not been compoſed by him until 
after the acceſſion of Cyrus, Thus indeed 
it has happened in other caſes likewiſe, that 
commentators themſelves, by haſtily taking 
up at firſt with principles and facts not wel 
aſcertained, have in the concluſion. inadver- 
tently lent a helping hand to the. work of 
Free-thinkers ; whoſe views, like thoſe of 
the antient Academics, tend to pull down 
every thing .and build up nothing. But 
in the preſent caſe to what purpoſe is all 
this? only to defend a mere conjeCture, | 
that Phars may be derived from Phar; 
yet Hyde has ſhewn, that it might juſt as 
well be derived from the Perſian word 
Pars, which, as he ſays, ſignifies a mongre/ 
wolf „ or from ſome other unknown 
root, in caſe it be not a primitive name: 
nay, Hottinger alſo goes ſo far, as to ſtart a 
query, why the Perſians ſhould ſend fo far 
as to Arabia or Judza for the name of their 
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hut are in chine army: he ſeems: to be 
ſpeaking of @ Perſian band of mercenaries, 
probably archers, who along with ſome of 
thoſe other nations ſerved Tyre in defence 
of the city; and as there is not the leaſt re- 
ferencp either here or any where elſe in that 
prophii to Cyrus or the reſtoration of the 
Jews from captivity at Babylon, there can- 
not be the leaſt pretence for ſuppoſing, that 
_ Phars. would have been introduced here 
through the ſuggeſtion. of prophecy, nor. 
unle(s-it had been as current a name then, 
as thoſe of the other nations mentioned both 
before and after it. Here therefore is di- 
rect proof from ſcripture: againſt the fact 
ſuppoſed in that eriticiſm. Now will any 
one, rather than give up that ill- founded 
criticiſm, proceed to a farther ſuppoſition; 
namely, that Ezekiel, when he put a fi- 
niſhing hand to the compilation of his pro- 
phetic work after the acceſſion of Cyrus, 
might have introduced the word | Phars 
there by way of exchange for Elam, the 
former being the more modern name, This 
would be at beſt to ſupport a weak ſuppo- 
fition by one till weaker, juſt as ſome, phi- 
loſophers of old ſupported. the world by a 
tortoiſe: but in another view it would tend 
to 2 worle concluſion; for thus a criticiſm, 
which, took its riſe oply from a fancitul 
2444 1 ety- 
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etymology,, would end with imputing to 
Ezekiel anachroniſm and impropriety in 
his uſe of proper names; if not alſo a 
ſuſpicion of impoling on his readers as a 
prophecy delivered by him 50 years before 
Cyrus, aRhough according to their eriticiſm 
it would contain a ſuſpicious internal mark 
of having not been compoſed by him until 
after the acceſſion of Cyrus, Thus indeed - 
it has happened in other caſes likewiſe, that 
commentators themſelves, by haſtily taking 

up at firſt with principles and facts not wel 

aſcertained, have in the concluſion. inadver- 
tently lent a helping hand to the. work of 
Free-thinkers ; whoſe views, like thoſe of 
the antient Academics, tend to pull down 
every thing and build up pony: But 
in the preſent caſe to what purpoſe is all 
this? only to defend a mere conjecture, 
that Phars may be derived from Pharis ; 
yet Hyde has ſhewn, that it might juſt as 
well be derived from the Perſian word 
Pars, which, as he ſays, ſignifies a mongre/ 
wolf „ or from. ſome other unknown 
root, in caſe it be not a primitive name: 
nay, Hottinger alſo goes ſo far, as to ſtart a 
query, why the Perſians ſhould fend fo far 
as to Arabia or Judza for the name of their 


De Relig. vet. Perſ. c. 35. * 
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dn ptorince. But whatever was its ori- 
Fin, this paſſage in the 29th chapter proves 
the name to bave ſubſuted before Cyrus; 
 - and herein Ezekiel is confirmed by Hero- 
9 * who, as we may ſee in g note be- 
low, mentions the name Perſæ as one 
among many other equally antient and ob- 
ſcure names of the neighbouring provinces; 
the firſt introduction of all which names 
may juſt as well be attributed to Cyrus, 
as that of Perſe. If then Ezekiel uſed 
Phars hiſtorically in his 27th chapter, 30 
years before Cyrus, he undoubtedly uſed it 
Fiforically alſo in his 38th chapter about 
the time of Cyrus: but I would not, at p. 

210 bring his uſe. there of this name as a 
proof of that chapter being delivered after 
Cyrus, becauſe it would not prove it; for I 

Was ſenſible of the infalidity of this criti- 

_ ciſm of Bochart, Walton, and others, con- 
cerning the name being fitſt introduced by 
Cyrus, and that the real fact was, he only 
firſt brought it into notoriety- Since then 
Phars occurs in Ezekiel 50 years before 
Cyrus, how do we know but that it might 

| .haye equally ſubſiſted as the name of the 
ſame obſcure. province in the age of Iſaiah, 
not 150 years before Cyrus? eſpecially if 

we conſider, that it has ſuhſiſted ever ſince 
Cyrus during 2400 years unto this w_ 
| | ay” 


. 
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day. We muſt therefore in all reaſon con 
— — again, that in caſe Iſaiah had 


really meant, that the province of Phars 
ſhould , be exalted by Cyrus into a great 
Empire, or had referred to any 


of Cyrus after its exaltation, he would have 


employed the right and current name Phars 
and not Elam, the name of a neighb 


ys and kingdom deſtroyed, 60. years 
conſpicuous; or at 
ae an ee — | 


before Cyrus became 


* me wm. 


ght not th 
have . — right ta 
| ite Bag 


in 2 — 1 conclude. in the preſent 


cale, as. yell as in many, others, that inſpi- 


ration has not acted ungeaſonably and in 
conſiſtentiy, in à manner, 3 


anal qgy and probability, becauſe we have no 
proofs from facts of theſe imputa- 


ſuſticient 
tions; and whatever imputations are de- 
baſing in our ĩdeas the conduct 


concerning 
of human rœaſon, it will be difficult to per- 


ſuade men, that the ſame imputations are 

not equally debaſing in our ideas with reſ- 

pect to the conduct of inſpiration: but in 

whatylight, except that of a debaſing one, 

can the common mode of expoſition 1 * 
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which tends to affirm, that Iſaiah's brit 
cies ought to be interpreted, like dreams, 
by the rule of contraries, and thus that al- 
though he has faid Nlam, yet he muſt” be 
underſtood to have meant - Phays © This 
alſo, notwithſtanding: that in ch. 11. Iſaiah 
undon "uſes "Elam hiſtorically as the 
game of the kingdom which ſubfiſted in 
Bis own days: the ſame again in chap. 22. 
the former delivered before the 2 fft dar- 
ter, and the latter after it * / Carr any one 
ther reaſonably ſuppoſe, that in the middle 
batween theſe + two paſſages he ſhould em. 
Elam in a totally different ſenſe; that 
in a kind of metaphorical,” figurative 
and ie ſenſe, as denoting a' king - 
dom, which had no exiſtence until 150 
yeuts after ward; when the real kiuzdem 
of Ham was 'extinet? ? 
Laſtly, there is ſtill another ton why 
we may -conclade, that Iſaiah did not by 
Ham mean the kingdom of Perſia under 
Cyrus; becauſe after the deſtruction of the 
kingdom of Elam by Cyaxares and Nebu- 
chadnez zar, it ſeems to have remaince un- 
In n N UI TRO $5406 
- The Lore ſhall ſet his hand ene ect 
time; to recover the remnant from Aſſyria, ang from 


=D and-from Elam, &, ch. xi. 11. 1 
* Elam bare the ber de. ch. oth 6. 
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der ſuch abſolute, ſubjection to one or other 
of, thoſe two crowns *, that it did not ſa 
much as afford the leaſt aſſiſtance to Cyrus 
in his enterprize, inſtead of ag fk A 
principal in that revolution, as to have ever 
given its own name to the new kingdom 
which he raiſed. This fact appears from 
Herodotus, who has. given. us a very parti» 
cular liſt of all the neighbouring provinces, 
which joined the ſtandard of Cyrus and ſup- 
ported him in the reyolution; among which 
the name of E/yme is not found; although 
many obſcure names are there enumerated, 
which occur no where elſe; and although 
Elymai. was a name ſo well known, that it 
continued in ſome celebrity down ta chriſ- 
tian times f. . Jeremiah's/ information ac- 


% will ſcatter them toward the four quarters 
of the heavens, and there ſhall be no pation, whither 
the 6utcaſts of Elam ſhall not come; but it ſhall 
come: to paſs in the latter days, that I will bring 
again the captivity of Elam.” Jo 49. 36. By this 
it appear, that the nation of Elam was carried into 
con and did not return until after Cyrus: the 
accompliſhment of this captivity is confirmed by 
Ezeclial (32. 24.) to have happened long before 

rus. an Page. eee 

t Perſarum complura ſunt genera : eorum quædum 
Cyrus congregavit & a Medis ad deficiendum induxit. 
Sunt quidem hæc, ex quibus alii omnes dependent, 
Arteatæ, Perſe, Paſargadæ, Meraphii, Mafui.—Pff- 
thelæi, Derufizi, -Carmani—Dai, Mardi, Dropici, 
Sagartii. lib. 24. Fall | £ 
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counts for this omiſſion; for the principal 
part of Elam was at that very time in capti- 
vity, and probably in Babylon itſelf ; fo that 
Cyrus could not lead the power of Elam 
againſt Babylon; hut Eſarhaddon might; for 
Elam vas in hĩs time a conſiderable nation, and 
either ſubjects or auxihiarjes to Eſarhaddon 
and the Afyrian kingdom at Nineveh, as 
the tranſlator himſelf acknowledges“: it is 
mentioned as a kingdom in the time of 
Abraham +, but Ifaiah is the next author, 
in whom any notice of this nation occurs; 
and when he ficſt mentions it, he is ſpeak- 
ing of ſome Jews, who were in captivity 
there during the reign” of Ahaz (rived 
having been probably ſent" there by © Pol 
or Tiglah after their invaſion of Iſrael. At 
this time therefore Elam was exiſting as 
a nation; and ſince Iſaiab in chap, 11. 
ſpeaks | of Elam hiſtorically as a nati- 
on then | flouriſhing, and the ſame again 
in ch. 22.6; this renders it the more im- 
probable, that in the immediately preceding 
chapter (the 2 Iſt) he ſhould mean by that 
name a quite different kingdom, which did 
not exiſt until 1 50 years afterwards, and 
never was called by the name of Elam, but 


The Medes were ſubject to the Aſſyrians in He- 
zekiah's time, and ſo perhaps might Elam be, or 
auxiliaries to them.“ Ch. 22. not, 6. ny 

1 7 Gen, 14. I. 
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by that of Phars. Upon the whole then 


the union in this prophecy of the games of 
Elam: and Media tends. no more to proye, 
that Iſaiah had Cyrus's expedition againſt, 
Babylon in his view, than the ſingle name 
of Mades did beſor Ge. 
Now if it, ſhould be urged againſt this 
explication, that no hiſtory has given any 
relation of ſuch a conqueſt of Babylon, as 
that attributed here to Eſarhaddon, this is 
indeed true; but, then it is equally true, 
that no antient hiſtory has been preſerved 
relative to theſe times: . nevertheleſs this im- 
portant event has fortunately. been preſerved 
from oblivion by other means: that is, b 

a variety of concurrent circumſtances, hich 
I leave to the diſcuſſion of Uſher, Prideaux, 
Jackſon, and all other late authors, who 
have now univerſally and with good reaſon 


admitted the fact. I may add moreover, 


* Deficiente Babyloniorum ſtirpe regia, poſt octs 
annorum interregnum,  Efarhaddoti'rex Afſyriorum 
ſub antiquum eos jugum reduxit ; & oecupato 'Baby- 
loniæ regno per 13 annos illud obtinuit, quemadmo- 
dum ex canone regnum Ptolomaico didicimus: illiys 
enim Aſſaradinum noftrum eſſe Eſarchaddonem, non 
ipſum nomen modo, ſed etiam ſacræ hiſtoriæ demon- 

at conſenſus, quæ eum ſimul Aſſyriæ & Babyloniæ 
regem fuiſſe non obſcure indicat; vid. 2 Chron, 
33. 11. Elſr. 4. 2. Uſher, ant. Cbr. 68. 
Eſathaddon taking advantage of the inter- regnum 
at Babylon ſeized it, and adding it to his former em - 

< G g g 2 3 1 4 pire, 
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that we have not even any fuch ſctap of an 
antient author in favor of this fact, as the 
above qudtatiof preſerved by Syncellus from 
Polyhiſtor telative'to the uſurpation of Na- 
bopolaſar; nevertheleſs: the evidence for it, 
as collected by theſe moderns, feems to be 
full as ſtrong from a combination of con- 
current cireumſtances, if not more ſo, than 
if we had found it related at full length in 
ſuch a ſingle quotation preſeryed by an ac- 
cidental extract. I have then only occafion 
to fubjoiti to the proofs of this fact alteady 
collected by Uſher and Pridraux, that the 
above paige in Oroſius, Babylon? fabi con- 
tra 'Medos vindicuverant, by proving fre- 
quent wars to have fubſiſted between the 
two Kingdoms, and frequent attempts by 
the Medes to deprive the Babylomans of 
their independance, indicates at the fame 
time, that when Babylon was at laſt ac- 
uired by Eſarhaddon, it muſt have been 
in the way of conqueſt rather than by any 
voluntary and peaceable ſubmiſſion. 


„ thencefotth reigned over both for 13 years.” 
detux, unn. 680. | | 
Eſathaddon tnvaded Babylon with a great atmy in 
the time of the inter-regnum, and took it, and reduced 
chat kingdom again under the Aﬀyrian empire.“ Fack- 
on, v. 1. p. 330% It may be obſerved here, that the 
yriac "Verſion of Tobit has Sarchedon inſtead of Sa- 
<herdon, which approaches ſtill nearer to Sargon. f 


* „ „ 
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It remains ſtill to examine, whether He- 
rodotus has delivered any different account 
concerning the ſtate of the Medes in the 
interval between Arbaces and Dejoces, from 
that already collected out of Cteſias and 
other antients; and whether it be ſuch an 
account as can lay a ſufficient foundation for 
theſe aſſertions of the tranſlator, in contra- 


dition to thoſe antient hiſtorians, That 


the Medes were at this time an inconſiderable 
people and in a ſtate of anarchy.” As this 
prevalent opinion of ſome modern authors, 
received from Diodorus, has mifled the 
commentators to a petverſion of the mean- 


ing of Ifaiah's - prophecy againſt Babylon: 


ſo I believe Herodotus has undefignedly 
miſled thoſe Chronologers into this opinion, 
by their not attending to the real meaning 
of his words ; and the tranſlator has too im- 
plicitly followed their opinion, although 
their account of the Medes is in fact as 
contradictory to the hiſtoric information af 
Herodotus, as of all other antients. Hero- 


dotus having occaſion to begin his brief 


hiſtory of Media no earlier than with its 
erection into a ſeparate kingdom under De- 
joces, diſtin& from the older kingdom of 
Medes eſtabliſhed at Nineveh under the 
deſcendants of Arbaces after the fall of the 
Aſſyrian empire, he does however 


this 
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this hiſtory with a ſtill more brief intro- 
duction concerning the ſtate of things in 
- Media between the fall of the Aſſyrian em- 
pire and Dejoces in the ſubjoined words“. 
Firſt then it is plain, that Herodotus in 
this paſſage agrees with Cteſias in regard to 
the kingdom of Aſſyria being overpowered 
by the Medes; and that he places alſo an in- 
terval between that event and the exaltation 
of Dejoces to the throne of Media: now 
what the ſtate of Media was during this 
interval is the point in queſtion. The other 
hiſtorians aſſert, that it was a kingdom ſub- 
ject to the deſcendants of Arbaces, who were 
placed on the Aſſyrian throne at Nineveh af - 
ter his conqueſt of it; but Herodotus does not 


* Agoupiuy apxorray Tns ava Aging ET erta ELX00\ Kats TENTA- 
x001% Tpwroc an avruy Mu vtavro amnidlacyar nai ww; 
v, Teepe Ty ExrvIgping pWaxeoapevu roo: Agoupioiot, te- 
voyTo aeg ayaYu xa arora. Tir Jounoouny nnevdepwdn - 
gar ut de Toilovg xau T anna twea emo Twro Mud. 
Eovruv de autovojuuy Taruy ava Ty nei, de auhg eg r- 
pamda; rf lib. 1. 95. Quum Aﬀlyrii annis 
W viginti ſuperioris Aſiæ dominatum obti- 
nuiſſent, primi Medi ab ipſis deficere eexperunt ; & 
quo modo hi, pro libertate præliati, ſtrenuè ſe geſſe- 
runt excuſſo que ſervitutis jugo in libertatem ſe aſſe · 
ruerunt; eodem poſt hos etiam aliæ nationes idem fe- 
cerunt quod & Medi. Cæterum quum jam per con- 
tinentem in unĩverſum propriis uterentur legibus, hac 
demum occaſione rurſus potentiæ unius ſummi regis 
ſuper omnes alias nationes ſubjecti fuerunt ſ videlicet pri- 
mum Dejocis regis Mediæ, deinde Perſiæ tub Cy rum]. 
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ſay any thing to the contrary of this, tho 
neither does he, on account of his brevity, 
expreſſly tell us in what ſtate Media conti- 
nued during that interval, whether it was a 
kingdom or a republic; he is then only 
leſs communicative, and no way mcon/iſtent 
with thoſe other hiſtorians. What infor- 
mation therefore could not be thus derived 
expreſſly from the words of Herodotus, 
ſome authors have pretended to collect in- 
direftly from ſome particular expreſſions ; 
whereby they have been led to conclude, 
that at firſt a republic was eſtabliſhed in 
Media, and afterwards that it was in a ſtate 
of debility or anarchy : let us examine then 
whether Herodotus really has any expreſ- 
ſions, which can authorize ſuch concluſions. 
Diodorus was the firſt who has fallen into 
this error“; and although Euſebius has 


* Hypodorog ev our, ur. Zim yeyivu; Tos xpovois, on- 
ow, Agooupiovs ery Tevraxooia Tpdlepov This A aptavras,. 
ono Mnduv xatarudmai muta pacinia wiv ungeva yeveogai 
Toy auftofrrnoavra T luv eri Toa; yereag, rag de 
Toit; nay mailas Tarroueva; TiomrioYa Tnuorpatiaug*. To 
de TexevTaior, imo Touv gTuy FieaYolluv, apnea Baninea 
Taps Tas Mndoy avipa Savor diapepov, won Kuatapny 
[potius Away]. lib. 2. Herodotus ſane, qui Xerxis 
tempore floruit, Aſſyrios, quum quingentis annis 
Afiz imperium antea tenuiflent, a Medis ſubactos 
eſſe, tradit; hinc per multas ætates nullum fuiſſe re- 
gem, qui ſummum imperium fibi vendicaſſet, civita- 
teſque ſuo quamque loco popular; ſub adminiſtratione 
ſe continuiſſe: tandem poſt multorum annorum de- 
curſum Cyaxares (ait) vir juſtitia inſignis, a ur- 
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eorrected his quifcepreſentetion of the. wordy 
of Herodotus, yet many moderns, over- 


looking this, have too implicitly followed 


the error of Diodorus*, Now one word, 
which may be thought to lead to the ſenſe 
of Diodorus is , when , Herodotus 
ſays, That the Medes fought for their 
liberty; but then this word includes no 


idea of their eſtabliſhing afterwards a repuh- 


lican or democratic liberty among them» 
ſelves ;. becauſe it is tied down ah the con- 
comitant words to mean y, that the 


Medes freed themſelves 8 ſervitude to 


the foreign dominion of the Aſſyrians: this 
then was the only liberty, which they had 
fought for and 1 namely, that of 
one nation being no longer ſubject to a 
different nation; but how the nation of 
Medes, when become thus independant, was 
governed in itſelf afterwards, whether by a 


king, or by a public, is no ay indicated 


ad re evectus fuit. For the Ui ſenſe, which 
Euſebius puts upon the ſame paſſage of Herodotus, 
fee p. b. in note. 

* « Herodotus relates, that the Medes lived ſe⸗ 
veral years without a king after their revolt.“ A 
v. 1. 284, —The Medes rf rev olted an&fet up d re- 
publican government. Ibid. 329. The Meder lived 
ſeveral years in a ſtate of anarchy, as Herodotus tells 
vs, before they choſe Dejoces for their king. 1b. 283. 
—The Medes did not become à Kingdom under De- 
joces till about the 17th. of Herckiab. Tranſl. See be- 


Ns P. 3%. 
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or implied in any part of this ſentence + 
The next words, which can be any way 
conftrued into an implication of republiciſm 
are a city; but neither do theſe indi- 
cate, whether a monarchy, republic or de- 
mocracy was eſtabliſhed either among the 
Medes, or any where elſe in Aſia: for 
c-v[ovopuwy again expreſſes nothing more than 
juſt as before, that each Afiatic ſtate, as 
well as that of the Medes, way ſe/-governed 
in /ater times, that is, ruled by its own 
laws and conſtitution, (whatever that con- 
ſtitution was) and no longer ſubje& to any 
foreign nation; which like that of the A 
ſyrians, ſhould pretend to domineer over the 
reſt. Euſebius therefore, as we have ſeen, 
has rendered au[evopuw ojw by proprirs regibus 
utebantur inſtead of proprits legibus; he hav- 
ing probably had ſufficient information, now 
periſhed, that the chief part of theſe Aſiatic 
ſtates at that period were kingdoms, not re- 
publics : and to this we have now found that 
Herodotus has ſaid nothing in contradiction; 
but only added, that Aſia was af loft, as Euſebius 


+ In like manner Plato ſays, Kupos «aevSepwons Ile; 
Cyrus having obtained liberty to the Perſians, &c. i. e. 
from foreign ſubjection to the Medes: yet it does not 
follow hence, that the Perfians eſtabliſhed afterwards 
a republic among themſelves; on the contrary we 
know, that they eſtabliſhed a monarchy in the perſon 
of Cyrus, and this monarchy continued as long as the 
Perſian power exiſted, See p. 295, in note, vel. 1, g 
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3 vell expreſied his idea, Ane principibus, 
i. e. without there being any nation, either 
kingdom or republic, which affected ſove- 
reignty over the reſt. Diodorus then, while 
making collections for his hiſtory, muſt 
have read this paſſage in Herodotus too 
haſtily ; for as the original paſſage is ill 
— we have it juſt as much in our 
power to weigh well the true force of the 
words, as that hiſtorian; and we can find 
nothing in them, which any way ſupports 
his conſtruction of them; in this we are 
alſo fill more confirmed by the right ſenſe, 
which Euſebius not long after him has ex- 
tracted from the ſame. paſſage. * Neverthe- 
leſs many moderns, nay indeed all who have 
fallen under my obſervation, have over- 
looked the correction by one antient, as well 
as the miſtake made by the other. More- 
over as Herodotus does not in reality contra- 
dict Cteſias in regard to the Medes eſta- 
bliſning a kingdom and not a republic at 
Nineveh after their conqueſt of it; ſo nei- 
ther does he contradict Cteſias in regard to 
that kingdom of Medes being a powerful 
and not an inconſiderable people, for he 
ſays, that Uslar rolſſeg N T AMAR e eTrOLEE TWUTO 
Mga, » Now what cou Herodotus mean 


_ Poſt hos etiam ao nationes idem fecerunt quod 
& Medi. 6 8 
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by theſe words? He could not mean that 
other nations in later times, following the 
example of the Medes, withdrew themſelves 
from ſubjection the Af/yrians ; for all au- 
thors agree, and Diodorus underſtands even 
Herodotus to ſay, that the Medes abſolutely 
put an end to. the Aſſyrian empire. Thole 
words then muſt mean, that other nations 
in later times freed themſelves from ſub- 
jection to the Medes, juſt as the Medes had 
before freed themſelves from ſubjection to 
the Aſſyrians : but this is in fact the fame 
as to aſſert, that the Medes under Arbaces 
ſucceeded to the univerſal power of the Aſ- 
ſyrians over Aſia, until by degrees the Baby- 
lonians firſt, and then perhaps the Perſians, 
Armenians and others withdrew themſelves 
from ſubjection to the Medes; and thus in 
later times all Aſiatic nations became e- 


* This ſeems to have been the meaning of Hero- 
dotus, even although we ſhould. tranſlate eioice rio 
Mydvot, as the interpreters do, by idem fecerunt quod & 
Medi : but fince mow frequently governs a Cative of 
the perſon, to whom any thing is done, one ſhould 
think this phraſe may be here tranſlated idem fecerunt 
Medis ipſis, i. e. other nations did the ſame to the 
Medes, as the Medes had done te the Aſſyrians; but 
of the propriety of this I leave others to judge; for 
this conſtruction is not neceſſary to make out the 
ſenſe, which I have attributed to Herodotus, altho' 
indeed it would render it more explicit and determi- 
nate: I only mean to query whether this may not 
ſometimes be found. 

EY Ih h 2 governed, 
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roverned, wjerouay, and nearly upon a par 

ith each other: for thus it appears, that 
 evJoveury does not tefer to the firſt Nate of 
the Afiatic nations after the fall of the Aſ- 
fyrian kingdom; but to their laſt ſtate pre- 
vious to the exaltation of Dejoces. Even in 
this laſt ſtate of things therefore the king- 
dom of Medes at Nineveh and elſewhere 
were not an inconſiderable people; although 
indeed they were afterwards reduced ſtill 
lower b Alunion among themſelves: for 
thoſe Medes, who after the colony ot king- 
dom eſtabliſhed by ſome of them at Nineveh, 
ſtill remained in the mother country of Me- 
dia, growing tired of the cruehiy, tyranny, 
and ill government of Sermacherib their 
King at Nineveh, they at length followed 
the example of the other Aſiatic nations; 
and threw off in like manner all ſubjection 
to Sennacherib, ſetting up for themſelves in 
Media a new king Dejoces, and thus form- 
ing Media into a kingdom of Medes diſtin 
from that other eſtabliſhed before at Nine- 
yeh. This ſecond kingdom afterwards 
conquered the firſt, and re-eſtabliſhed alſo 
the former ſovereignty of one nation in Aſia 
over the reſt; firſt, by the empire- of the 
Medes under Cyaxares, and then by that of 
the Perſians under Cyrus: this is what He- 
rodotus means by his words at: es Tvpavidg 


n«,c1>90,, i. e. the ſtate of Afia ended juſt 
| | J 5 


| 1 

as it had begun, not by having ſeveral co- 
exiſtent kingdoms, but ſeveral fucreſfve over- 
grown Kingdoms, which affected a right of 
| ſovereignty over all the reft, both kingdoms 

and republics, and thus again were Kings of 
kings in the ſame manner as Aſſyria had 
deen at firſt ; it is on account of theſe ſuc- 
ceſrve paramount — 19 that he puts 
rate; in the plural. It may however 
perhaps be ſtill urged, that although there 
are ho words in this pafſage, which prove 
the republiciſm of Media; yet from the 
ſubſequent account, which Herodotus gives 
of the ſtate of things in Media previous to 
the exaltation of Dejoces to the throne, 
there may be collected ſufficient marks of 
republiciſin or at leaſt of anarchy to juſtify = 
the tranflator's note: but neither is even this 
true; for the many criminal acts which 
ſubſiſted there, may indeed be proofs of ill 
government under any conſtitution, but are 
no more proofs of that government being a 
republic than a monarchy, It appears in- 
deed from the relation of Herodotus, that 
the Medes were then oppreſſed by iniqui- 
tous civil decifions in their courts of judica- 
ture, and that they found juſtice to be more 
eaſily obtained by ſubmitting their cauſes to 
the arbitration of an upright private man, 
Dejoces: But what is there in this more 


4 than 
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than all England Yeels at preſent; yet we 
are neither in a ſtate of tepubliciſm not 
anarchy ? It appears alſo, that in Media, as 
the juſtice was then little, ſo the crimes 
were many; there were frauds, thefts, rob- 
beries, and perhaps murders enough among 

them as well as ourſelves: but we neither 
read of tumults, riots, civil commotions 
or rebellions: neither is that relaxation of 
civil diſcipline, which ſubſiſted in Media, 
attributed to any other time than preciſely 
during the reign of that identical cruel ty- 
rant at Nineveh Sennacherib. The picture 
preſented to us in Tobit of the ſtate of 
things at Nineveh in the ſame arbitrary 
reign of Sennacherib, agrees with this ac- 
count of Herodotus concerning Media“; and 
both of them have more of the features of 
deſpotiſm and tyranny, than of republiciſm : 


* When Sennacherib reigned, his eſtate was 
troubled, fo that I could not go into Media—and if 
the king Sennacherib had flain any, when he was 
come and had fled from Judza, I buried them pri- 
vately (for in his wrath he killed many) but the 
bodies were not found, when they were ſought for of 
the king. And when one of the Ninevites com- 
8 of me to the king, that I buried them and 

id myſelf, underſtanding that I was ſought for to be 
put to death, I withdrew myſelf for fear: then all my 
goods were forcibly taken away, neither was there 
any thing left me—and there paſſed not 55 days before 
two of his ſons killed him. Tobit i. 15. a 

| | in 
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in ſhort, they exhibit a true picture of the 
ſtate. of civil government at preſent under 
the arbitrary government of the Turks, ſuch 
as on the part of the governed barefaced 
frauds, robberies, murders, and even civil 
tumults, yet without the imputation of re- 
bellion; and on the part of the governors 
extortion, unjuſt connivance, bribery, de- 
lays and denials of juſtice ; ſo that no re- 
ſtitution can be aſked without a preſent, and 
he only is protected from oppreſſion or ad- 
judged to have innocence on his fide, who 
has moſt intereſt or moſt money. Upon the 
whole then the truth ſeems to be, ſo far as 
can be collected from theſe accounts of He- 


rodotus, compared with Cteſias and other 


antients, that after the Medes had freed 
themſelves from ſubjection to the foreign 
kingdom of Aſſyria, and advanced kings of 
their own nation to the throne at Nineveh, 
they ſoon began to find, that the temper of 
deſpotiſm is ever the ſame, of whatever race 
or nation the tyrants are; and that their own 
kings of the Median race ſoon became as 
lawleſs oppreſſors as thoſe Aſſyrian ones, 
whom they had depoſed; ſo that in fact 


they had only exchanged a foreign ſervitude 


for a domeſtic one: this therefore induced 
thoſe Medes, who ſtill continued reſident in 
Media, and had not followed Arbaces to 

Nineveh, 
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Nineveh, to make a ſecond defection from 
their on country men and Median kings at 
Nineveh, and to eſtabliſh a ſeparate kingdom 
in the mother country under Dejoces. Thus 
then inſtead of finding contradiction between 
Herodotus and Cteſias in their accounts of 
this interval between Arbaces and Dejoces, 
we rather find, that they contribute to fup- 
ply the deficiencies. of each other, ariſing 
from the brevity of both their ſummary re- 
lations ; for Herodotus dwells moſt upon 
the ſtate of Media itſelf after Arbaces; 
whereas Diodorus has quoted from Crefias 
only what relates to the ſtate gf the Median 
. deſcendants of Arbaces at their kingdom in 
Aſſyria: and both authors contribute to 
rove, ſo far as their information goes, that 
the Medes at this time were neither an in- 
conſiderable people, nor in a ſtate either of 
republiciſm or anarchy ; but that for ſome 
time they were the chief ruling monarchy in 
Aſia, and afterwards equal at leaſt to their 
declared rivals the Babylonians. Herodotus 
indeed does not ſtop to relate particular 
incidents ſo much as Cteſias; yet his brief 
account is in one reſpect more explicit than 
the longer one quoted by Diodorus from 
Cteſias ; becauſe it gives us a general ſketch 
of the balance, revolutions and gradations 
of power in the ſeveral Aſiatic nations during 
3 This 
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this interval; whereas Cteſias only gives us 


a liſt of the par/icular kings of the Medes at 
Nineveh, and ſome of their particular ac- 
tions, without preſenting us with any com- 
parative ſtate of their power with reſpect to 
other Aſiatic kingdoms. But thus it too 
often happens, that a ſhort paragraph or 
two, full of haſty and erroneous aſſertions, 
as in thoſe by Diodorus, Jackſon and others, 
when flowing from the 'pens of writers, 
whoſe authority is in credit, require many 


pages of inveſtigation to clear up the whole 


of the caſe, and to ſhew that miſtake has 
been inadvertently piled upon miſtake; fo 


much more eaſy is it to patch up a ſpecious 


incoherent building in literature, founded 
on errors, than when once eſtabliſhed, to 
take it to pieces again, and erect a more 
conſiſtent ſtructute upon the ground-work 
of hiſtoric truth. But, as Tertulian fays, 
Veritati nemo preſcribere poteſt, non ſpa- 
tium temporum, non patrocinia perſonarum, 
non privilegium regionum.” Nevertheleſs 
Ido not pretend, that the account, which 
I have thus collected concerning the ſtate 
of the Medes at that time is accompanied 
with the utmoſt hiſtoric certainty ; the 
following certainty only is that to which I 
lay claim, namely, that the hiſtoric ſcraps 


tranſmitted to us by various antient au- 


Vor, Il. 1i i thors, 
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thors, are too harmonious to be overpowered 
by a fingle brief paſſage in Herodotus; 
which may perhaps ſeem ambiguous to 
ſome, but to me appears to be not irre- 
conciliable with thoſe other accounts in an 

thing, and to confirm them in ſome; but 4: 
leaſt to afford no foundation and countenance 
to the aſſertions in the tranſlator's note, ſut- 
ficient for any one to maintain, that the 
people of Elam and Media in Iſaiah's own 
mind were not or could not be thoſe, who 
were ſubjects or aſſiſtants to Eſarhaddon at 
his acquiſition of Babylon 45 years after the 
delivery of the prophecy, but rather the aſ- 
ſiſtants of Cyrus 200 years later. I am ſen- 
ſible however, that different perſoas may 
' ſurvey the ſame paſſages of antient authors 
with a very different eye, and draw different 
inferences from them; but ſince the caſe 
admits of this account with as much conſiſ- 
tency as any other, it can never eſtabliſh 
any ſatisfactory foundation for Iſaiah's pro- 
phecies to be accuſ:d of diſorderly »rrange- 
ment, and of not being arranged by him- 
ſelf? Such accuſations are hereby proved to 
be either arguments drawn trom our own 
ignorance of the real ſtate of things in thoſe 
antient times, or from miſrepreſentations of 
what few hiſtoric icraps have been preſerved, 


or from erroneous ſuppoſals of their 1 
een 
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been different from what it is thus found 
they probably were, when we take the ; 
pains to collect and compare together thoſe 
ſcattered paſſages, which have been fortu- 
nately preſerved, and to- annex the right 
rheaning to the original words of their au- 
thors, inſtead of implicitly copying the er- 
rors of others, and adding often new miſ- 
takes to older ones. But the misfortune is, - 
that moſt readers are ſo indolent, as to deſire 
that others ſhould take the pains-of think- 
ing for them; hence they greedily follow 
any ſpecious narrative or criticiſms, which 
have been prepared for their uſe, and very 

few chooſe tonterrapt the courſe of their 
amuſement ig; reading, by an examination 
into the foundation of any thing, which is 
either preſented to them under an agreeable 

form, or authorized by prevalent opinion. 
As then we have thus found, that the 
firſt hiſtoric notice in theſe prophecies (viz. 
concerning Elam and Media being the prin- 
cipal agents in the invaſion of Babylon) on 
which the tranſlator has chiefly inſiſted, is 
Juſt as well if not better ſuited to the time 
of Eſarhaddon than of Cyrus; ſo we may 
equally proceed to contend, that the caſe is 
the ſame with all remaining -circumſtances 
of an hiſtoric kind contained in theſe pro- 
phecies againſt Babylon. For inſtance e- 
Iii 2 condly, 


l 
condly, the total deſolation predicted againſt 
Babylon (ch, 13. 19.) is no leſs ſuitable to 
the invaſion by Eſarhaddon, than. to that by 
Cyrus; for if it be objected, that in fact it 
was not totally deftroyed at the former 
event, ſo neither was it at the latter; yet if 
hiſtory had preſerved any deſcription of the 
former of the two captures, we might per- 


haps have found, that the prophet's hyper- 


bolic account of the deſolation cauſed there 

by Efarhaddon, migli have been nearer to 
the truth, than at its capture by the humane 
Cyrus. But although that oral deſtruction 
predicted by Iſaiah was not /tera/ly accom- 
pliſhed at either of theſe captures, the com- 
mentators nevertheleſs have propoſed a ſolu- 
tion of the objection which equally applies 


to both caſes, by ſuppoſing that it was in- 


deed meant to be erally accompliſhed at 
ſome time or other, yet only by degrees be- 
tween that time and the Roman Empire: 
this ſolution therefore I may admit along 
with the tranſlator. But at the ſame time 
J cannot but take notice of a kind of incon- 
fiſtency between his method of explaining 
this prediction and that in ver. 10. before: for 
that foregoing one he conſiders as not being 
meant by Ifaiah /itera/ly, but only as being 
an hyperbolic and poeic manner of deſcri- 


bing the great revolutions of kingdoms upon 
earth ; 


L 4 ] 
earth*; why then ſhould this total deſola- 
tion aſcribed to Babylon a few verſes after- 
wards be conſidered in any other light, than 
as a ſimilar poetic and hyperbolic deſcrip- 
tion ? And why ſhould it be thought neceſ- 
ſary to the juſtification of Iſaiah here, to 
ſhew that every title of it was literally ac- 
compliſhed at laſt, although indeed not in 
a leſs period than of 1500 years+ ? Does not 
the fimplex duntaxat & unum ſeem to be 


*g The Hebrew poets to expreſs proſperity and the 
advancement of kingdoms, make uſe of images taken 
from the heavenly bodies; the moon becomes like the 
meridian ſun, and the fun's light is augmented ſeven- 
fold; new heavens and a new earth are created: 
(ſee If. xxx. 26.) on the contrary the overthrow and 
deſtruction of kingdoms is repreſented by oppofite 
images, the ſtars are obſcured, the moon withdraws 
her light, and the ſun ſhines no more; the earth 
quakes and the heayens tremble, and all things ſeem 
K to their original chaos.“ See Joel, Amos, 
&c. Tranſl. 13. 16. 

+ * Babylon was riſing in glory, while Iſaiah was 
denouncing its utter deſtruction—l will here mention 
the ſeveral ſteps by which this remarkable propheey 
was at length accompliſhed in the total ruin of it—Cy- 
rus took the city—which was the t ſtep: to its 
ruin—Darius Hyſtaſpis puniſhed it for a revolt, and 
demoliſhed the gates. Xerxes deſtroyed the temple 
of Belus. The building of Seleucia exhauſted Ba- 
bylon of its inhabitants,—A king of the Parthians 
burnt and deſtroyed the moſt beautiful parts. of the 
city The negle& of the Macedonians nearly com- 
pleated its deſtruction. Jerom ſays, the ow ger 

| erve 
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wanting here“? However we are at leaſt 
certain, that by the tranſlator's method of 
expoſition in enumerating all the revolutions 
and deſolations incident to Babylon, from 
firſt to laſt, we muſt indubitably hit ſome- 
where among them upon that identical one 
in Ifaiah's mind : and for this very reaſon it 
ſeems the more neceſſary, that the very firſt 
invaſion of Babylon on record, and one the 
neareſt to the days of Iſaiah, if not actually 
accompliſhed before his death, ought not to 
have been omitted in the tranſlator's long 
catalogue of Babyloniſh calamities ; but to 
have ſtood at the head of it, leſt after all we 
ſhould by this omiſſion happen to miſs of 
that very deſolation, which was principally 
and moſt probably in the prophet's view; 
and urged by him both as an inſtructive 
leflon to the Jews, cotemporaries to himſelf 
and this event, and alſo as a proof of his 
own veracity concerning his prediction of 


ſerved for the encloſure of a park for the king's hunt- 
ing—modern travellers have ſcarcely been able to 
find the remains of it. It is ſo utterly annihilated, 
that even the place where this wonder ſtood, cannot 
be now determined.” Tranſl. 13. 21. | 
*- Moreover, as Le Clerc obſerves, Prendre les ex- 
preffions des poetes a la lettre, c'eſt les reduire a un 
ſens, qu'ils n'ont point eu en vue & leur faire dire 
ce à quoi ils n'ont jamais pens. Bibl. anc. et mod. 
tom. 7. p. 244. . 
x | the 


\ 
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the more diſtant fall cf the Aſſyrian empire 
at Nineveh about 87 years later. Beſides 
this cuſtomary manner of explaining the ac- 
compliſhment of prophecies, by maintain- 
ing that ſuch parts of them as are not fully 
accompliſhed by any one event, are never- 
theleſs literally accompliſhed by degrees at 
different ſucceeding events in later ages; 
there is alſo another manner of explication, 
often adopted by the tranſlator and others, 
which is, by conſidering the literal accom- 
pliſhment of a prophecy by any one hiſtoric 
event, as being moreover a typical prefigura- 
tion of ſome other more diſtant event“: in 
this ſenſe then, Iſaiah's prophecy of Efar- 
haddon's invaſion of Babylon, though lite- 
rally accompliſhed by that event, yet might 


* © The redemption from Babylon is in ch. 40 clearly | 
foretold ; and at the ſame time is employed as an el 
image to ſhadow out a redemption of an higher na- | l IF 
ture—1f the literal ſenſe of this prophecy, as above | | 
explained, cannot be queſtioned, much leſs can the 
ſpiritual ; which, I think, is allowed on all hands, 
even by Grotius himſelf : if both are to be admitted, 
here is a plain example of the myſtical allegory, or 
double ſenſe, as it is commonly called, of prophecy ; 
which the ſacred writers of the New Teſtament. 
clearly ſuppoſe, and according to which they fre- 
quently frame their interpretation of the Old Tefta- 
ment, Of the foundation and properties of this al- 
legory ſee de ſacr. Poeſ. Hebr. prælect. 11.“ Tranſl. 


60. 49+ 1. 
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nevertheleſs be prefigurative of Cyrus's ſub- 
uent capture of the ſame city, juſt as 
well as the delivery from Babylon is con- 
ſidered as typical of the redemption by the 
Meſſiah. But concerning theſe typical ac- 
compliſhments of the Jewiſh prophecies, I 
have already declared in my introduction 
(p- 117.) that they do not enter into the 
plan of my enquiries relative to theſe ſub- 
jects, which are confined to critical and not 
| myſtical inveſtigations; for I have propoſed 
ſolely to ſearch out the primary events in 
each prophet's mind and view in the moſt 
literal manner poſſible, with their attendant 
circumſtances : which although it may not 
be the moſt important matter of enquiry, 
muſt nevertheleſs be the firſt in order of ex- 
amination, and a neceſſary foundation to all 
others; for until we are able to. aſcertain 
what the event is, which is to ſerve as a 
type of ſome later one, we cannot well pre- 
tend to determine concerning the event con- 
ceived to be typified by it; the latter I leave 
to each perſon's own application, according 
to his own judgment and conſcience. I 
need only to obſerve then in regard to ſuch 
typical ſenſes, that by a literal one being in 
a prophet's mind and view, I do not mean 
to aſſert, that a typical one alſo was not: 


but only that at leaſt the former was in his 
mind, 


L 4%% ] : 
mind, and that ſo the latter might have been 
alſo for any thing we know to the contrary - 
for although we know, that in ſome caſes 
thoſe prophets, who have been ſpeaking li- 
terally if ſome one hiſtoric event, have at 
the ſame time, without: being conſcious of 
it, delivered what they ſaid in a prophetic 
manner, as a type of ſome other event very 
different from what they had then immedi- 
ately in their on mind and view; as in 
the caſe of Caiaphas in John 11. 50. ; yet in 
other caſes perhaps they may have been con- 
ſcious of the double ſenſe of, their own pro- 
phetic words, and that they had both a li- 
teral and typical application. It was then in 
conformity to this confined plan of my en- 
quiries, that I only pointed out at p. 317 the 
object in Iſaiah's mind at his delivery of his 
11th chapter, to have been a prediction of 
the happy termination, which Hezekiah put 
to the civil wars between Judah and Iſrael; 
yet this literal object of that prophecy, does 
not prevent but that it might alſo, either 
with his knowledge or without, be predic- 
tive likewiſe in a typical manner of the 
happy concord, which the kingdom of Chriſt: 
ſhould have a tendency to produce ameny its 
true votaries. In like manner the hiſtoric 


object literally in Iſaiah's view in his 53d 


chapter, was to repreſent the ſufferings in- 
Vox. II. K kk flicted 
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flicted on the Jewiſh tate. in general, on ac- 
count of the idolatrous tranſgreſſions of their 
kings, and of many individuals, agreeably to 
the well known-remark of Horace, Quic- 
quid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi.” This 
Jewiſh ſtate: is ſometimes ſtiled the Son, 
which God brought out of Egypt; in ch. 
lii. 13. Iſaiah calls it God's ſervant, and 
again in ch. liii. 11; but in ver. 3. it is repre- 
ſented under the idea of a man of ſorrows, 
vrho hath borne their griefs, was wounded 
for their tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for their 
iniquities: but this literal ſenſe does not pre- 
vent, it rather lays a ſurer foundation for 
its typical ſenſe relative to the Meſſiah; by 
preparing us the better to comprehend how 
great a mercy it would be to mankind for a 
righteous individual to be able to make ſa- 
tisfaction, by his ſufferings, for the ſins of 
the whole community, rather than accord- 
ing to the literal ſenſe, for the whole com» 
munity-to ſuffer for the fins of ſeveral indi- 
viduals. If then-at ch. liii. the tranſlator 
has not thus repreſented the ſufferings of the 
Jewiſh ſtate. at Babylon to be typical of the 
ſufferings of the Meſſiah, juſt as well as the 
redemption of that ſtate from Babylon to be 
ty pical of the redemption of mankind, does 
not the impiex & unum ſeem to be again 
wanting here? The literal ſenſe — 
| | whic 
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which 1 have pointed out at p. 286. in the 


note concerning à paſſage in Micah, does not 
any way prevent its being alſo, in like man- 
ner, typical of the Meffiah.” Grotius was 


trating the literal and hiſtoric meaning of 
the prophecies; this method was for ſame 
time reprobated by many zealous authors, 
particularly by Boſſuet and Vitringa, one a 
Papiſt and one a Proteſtant; but it was de- 
fended by Hammond“, by Le Clere, by 


Warburton, and the tranſlator; and it has 


been of late generally admitted not only by 
Proteſtants, but alſo by many learned Pa- 
piſts, particularly by the celebrated Pezron 
Dr. of Theology at Paris, in an Eſuy con- 
cerning a literal and hiſtoric Commentary on the 
Prophets; the execution of which, if it had 
been equal to the excellence of the deſign, 
might have poſſibly rendered my own un- 
neceſſary: but the explication, which he 
gives of the firſt chapter of Iſaiah, by means 
of a ſuppoſed irruption of the Scythians, 
may. ſerve as a ſpecimen of the romance, 
which is to be found in moſt other parts of 
it, The public therefore muſt judge, whe- 


* $ce his works, vol. 2. in Trafts againſt Dr, 
Owen.— Bibl. choiſ. tom. 5. p. 305. and tom. 27. p. 


378. by Le Clerc. | . 
: Kkk2 ther 


the firſt who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by illuſ- 
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ther the method I have adopted will not 
ſupply us with ſurer means of arriving at 
this object in view, the literal and hiſtoric 
ſenſe, and with more certainty than Grotius 
and Pearon have attained to, that is, by aſ- 
certaining better the connection between 
prophane and ſacred chronology, and by aſ- 
certainipg-alſo. the arrangement and connec 
tion of the ſeveral predictions with each 
other, and with the hiſtoric relations of their 
accompliſhment as given us in the prophe · 
tic books . Theſe I haye proved to be the 
work of the prophets themſelves by ſuch evi- 
dence, as has been always thought ſatu fac- 
tory with reſpect to 2 authors ; that 
is, by ſhewing that thoſe. narrative paſſages, 
which Simon conſiders as additions, if not 
interpolations by other hands, intended to 
open to us the deſign of ſeveral predictions, 
are in reality hiſtoric relations of their actual 
accompliſhment ; they mult be therefore com- 


4 
* 


The learned Origen alſo appears to have been in 
the ſame error with Jerom and the moderns concerning 
the diforder and want of connection throughout the 
prophetic books © Eri de dim oumveix Tr; ypapng, To 
Taxius tflarniey ano Ts N TWuv Aqyou £15 Tov Tepi' F re, 
xat Tel aoapu; Hẽ xa TYVKEXvpENDG MANSE TE; WpoPpnlay, 
Eft autem is ſeripturæ mos, ut ab uno ſermone ad 
ali um illieo tranfiliat, 1dque obſcure et confuſe admodum 
prophetæ faciuut. Orig. Fragm. Comment, in Cantic.“ 
ait, Huet, tom. i. P. 52. * | 
1 | poſed 
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but as they contain no reference or alluſion 
to any later hiſtoric, events, than ſuch as the 
prophets reſpectively might have lived to 
lee ; this circumſtance, at the ſame time that 
it proves the prophets not to have put a 
finiſhing hand to the compilation of their re- 
ſpective prophetic. books until their old age, 


proves alſo that there is not the leaſt juſtifi- 


able pretence for. Simon or others, to attri- 
bute theſe hiſtoric relations and the preſent 
order of compilation to any other hands 
than thoſe. of the prophets . themſelves*, 
But ſince the abovementioned authors, who 
have defended the neceſſity of ſuch enquiries 
as theſe into the literal and hiſtoric accome 
pliſhment of prophecies, have been chiefly 
of the proteſtant church (for Grotius was a 
ſort of neutral) it may be proper to ſub- 
join extracts from the preface to that work 
of Pezron, to ſhew, that in this point the 
learned of all religious ſects agree, and unite in 
juſtifying the expediency of ſuch hiſtoric en- 


„Tout conviennent qu' Iſaie a commence frr. 


jeuns a porter aux peuples la parole du Seigneur; qu 
il Ya annoncce tres long temps, c'eſt a dire, ſous 4 ou 
Rois; et ſelon la chronique d' Alexandrie (p. 276. 
ca ẽté durant le cours de 90 ans: ſa mort n'eſt ar- 


rivee que vers les commencemens du regne de Ma, 


natles,” Pezron p. 295, | 


poſed, indeed after their accompliſhment; 
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quiries, in order to lay a more ſolid founda - 
tion for the right explanation of prophecies 
typical of the Meſſiah; his apology then 
may ſetve as my own'*® : for ſuch hiſtoric ex - 
plications of the accompliſhment of the ſe- 
8 299; Pdf 195 27909019 gi eig 31 
--* Preface. Tous les Chreticns auſſi bien que les 
Juifs reconnoiſent- avec foi reſp Pane [autorite dis 
vinede. les prophetes inf n'y a que les liber- 
tins et les incredules, qui balance la defſus ; parce 
qu'ils ne regle la verite de-la prophetie- que par leur 
propre ſens, et par la portee de leur eſprit. Il arrive ſou- 
vent, qu” apres avoir tourne, et pour ainſi dire, balots 
dans leurs tetes les plus importantes prediftions, ſans 
lespouvoitentendre, et fans en decouvrir Paccompliſſe- 
ment, ils les reyardent comme douteuſes et incertaines, 
parce qu'elles ſont obſcures let; difeiles. Mais 
ils ſe trompent dans leurs idées, 5 leur ẽgarement 
vent de ce qu' ils ne jugent de ces ſacrez oracles, que 
par Pobſcurite qui les environne, et par Pembarras 
qu'ils ont à en verifier les evenements. Oſeroit on 
dire, qu'il n'y ait que les eſprits libertins, qui doutent 
e ou du moins qui vacillent ſur la verité 
s płopheties? Non, on ne Poſeroit dire: car com- 
bien voit- on des Chretiens, qui ont le coeur droit et 
Pefprit ae laiſtent pas d'etre agitez de 
mille penſces differentes, et milles idées afſez peu fa- 
vorables, quand ils ſortent de deſſus ces livres ſacrezꝰ 
Ils font perſuadez que ces livres renferment de grandes 
veritea ; ils cherchent meme avec ardeur a les decou- 
vrir, et cependant elles demeurent cachees.” La plu- 
part des prophẽties ſont voilees pour eux; ce ſont des 
enigmes, ce ſont des myſteres qu'ils ne ſcauroient pe- 
netrer. Combien de rebuts ſouffre l' eſprit humain par 
le poids et la grandeur de ces difficultez ? Et parmi 
ces rebuts combien de vacillations et d'incertitudes, 


gu tout au moins combien des degouts ? Il faut que 8 
| confellc 
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veral prophecies are, as Pezron juſtiy ob- 
ſerves, conſiderable proofs againſt the objee - 
tion of free-thinkers concerning the want 
confeſſe, que jen ai moi-meme beaucoupeſſaye, quand 
1 ſuis attach a cette Etude ſainte,' qui m'a pars 

ngtemps penible: mais une application conſtante a 
enfin levẽ une grande partie de mes difficultez; Que 
j eſtimeroĩs apres cela mon travail heureux pour diffi. 


per les nuages des autres, et pour donner quelque jour 


aux paroles des prophetes. Si je n'ai pas cet avan- 
tage, on ne me pourra pas au moins reprocher d'y 
avoir jette de nouvelles tenebres, ce que arrive aſſez 
ſouvent à ceux, qui entreprennent de faire des com- 
mentaires, L'on verra dans ceux-ci un ordre tout 
nouveau, qui n'a point été ufite dans ce gendre d'e- 
crire: jy ſuivrai les temps, et fi je puis mème les an- 
nees, auxquelles les prophetes ont annoncs les verites 
faintes, 'renfermees dans leurs livres—L'ordre naturel 
des propheties ſelon le temps qu'elles onrete publices, 
leur donnera en beaucoup d'endroits une clarté ſi 
grande, qu'on en ſera ſfurpris—de' tant des interpretes 
et de commentateurs, ou eſt celui qui a diſtinctement 
obſervẽ des choſes fi utiles et fi importantes? Car y 
a · t· il rien qui donne une plus grande idee des prophe- 
tes, que de voir toutes leurs predictions accomplies par 
une {ite des faits et des evenements? Mais ce qui eſt 


encore à remarquer, ces evenements ſe ſont: ſuivis de 
/i pres, gu un prophete les a tous vits arriver de fon temps. 


Et j'ai lieu de croire, que l'on reſtera convaincu par 
ce que je donne ici, quoique peu de choſe à Vegard de 
tout le corps des prophetes, que le ſens litteral et hiſto- 
torique d'un grand nombre de leurs*prediftions, n'a 
pas encore te aſſez develops, quelque ſoin qu'on ait 
pris la- deſſus, dans tant de livres et des commentaires. 
Que fi Pon en demande la raiſon, il me ſemble qui il 


y en a deux. La premiere eſt qu'on à beaucoup donne 
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. of ſufficient authenticity in the prophetic 
books; and this, even if tlie ſuppoſition-of 


l Fry fie 
= * — W 


au ſens ſpirituel et allegorique, parce que, outre 
2 tres noceſſaire, c eſt qu'il eſt, beaucoup plus 
ile que celui de la lettre, qui eſt ſouvent tres ob · 
ſcur, comme on en peut juger par Pembarras, ou ſe 
trouvent les commentateurs. L'autre raiſon eſt, 
qu ils n'ont point aſſea travaille a&inftruire de ce, qui 
veſt paſſẽ dans V Aſie du temps des prophẽtes. L Hiſ- 
toire des rois de ce temps là, principalement de ceux 
de Ninive et de Babylone, donne des lumieres in- 
croyables pour le denouement de leurs propheties. Et 
quoiques nous n'en ayons que quelques petites par- 
celles, et quelques fragmens tres legers, ces petits 
reſtes ſont plus eſtimables, que tout ce qu'il 4 à de 
lus rare. L/on en jugera mieux par la jour qu' ils 
nneront aux endroits des propheties les plus obicurs. 

P. 10. Peutetre que ces recherches paroitront aflez 
pon utiles à quelques myſtiques, qui ne veulent dans 
es eeritures que des ſens ſpirituels et allegoriques ; 
mais ſi c'eſt la leur gout, ce n'eſt pas celui de tout le 
monde. Is doivent fe perſuader, qu'il y à peu de 
gens dans le ſiecle ou nous ſommes, qui n'aiment le 
ſens naturel et litteral des oracles ſacrez: ce ſens eſt 
fl important, que c'eſt par lui ſeul qu'on peut con- 
vaincre les juifs, qu'ils ſont dans l'erreur et dans 
l'egarement. Que n ont ils pas dit au temps de ſaint 
jerome, et que ne diſſent-ils pas encore aujourd'hui 
de Gog et Magog; ces idées fabuleuſes ne laiſſent pas 
de les arreter; ils fondent la deſſus de grandes eſperan- 
ces, dont ils flattent leurs peuples. Judæi (dit St. 
Jerome) et noſiri Judainantes (ce font les Chretiens 
imbus de leurs erreurs) putant- Gog et Magog gentes efſ 
| Scythicas ummanes, et bas poſi mille annorum regnum eſſe a 
diabolo commuvendas, qua veniant in terram Iſrael, ut 
pugnent contra ſantios. Comments Exech. 38. . 
ne e 
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Simon were to be admitted, that the hiſtoric 
narcations concerning the accompliſhment 
of prophecies were added afterwards by col- 
lectors of thoſe predictions: becauſe it would 
ſtill appear that they were added very ſoon 
after the predictions were accompliſhed ; 
and therefore there can be little room to ſuſ- 
pect any impoſition in regard to the predic- 
tions themſelves, ſince both the one and the 
other muſt have been ſo very antient as to 
be cotemporary with the times in queſtion. 

The above reference of Pezron to the 


Alexandrine Chronicle, or as it is ſtyled by it's 


laſt editor Du Freſue, the Paſchal Chronicle, 
deſerves ſome diſcuſſion ; for the dates there 
will be found remarkably to confirm from 
tradition thoſe very concluſions, to which I 
have arrived from examination of the text of 
Iſaiah himſelf. Pezron's reference is to 
ſome more antient edition; in Du Fre/ne's 
laſt edition (1688) the paſſage referred 


faſſe tout ce que l'on voudra, on ne les convaincra 
jamais, que par le ſens propre et naturel de la pro- 
phetie : les interpretations litterales et hiſtoriques ſont 
done tres utiles et importantes,” p. 286, Ws. Paris. 
16 . ; 

2 There are prophecies, which intimate a great 
flaughter of the enemies of God and his py ple, which 
remain to be fulfilled : theſe in Ezechiel, ch. 38, and 
in Revelat. ch. 20, are 1 * W = dees This 
prophecy of Iſaiah may refer to the ſame ox 
the like event.“ Tranſlatr, ch, 63. u. 1. . 


Vor. II. L11 to 
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to is at the bottom of p. 117, and in tlie 
following words. K O 0“. , , u. 
Hog ò mpoPyris vp Y vo Mayaooou, Ne 
| *opeevou d cevſou e771 £0) or N uc, UHH ugs Toy 

Za, mpoÞnſcurog ern EM % Hou iYonbay wiloy 
uo va Wpog Pwryyh, 21 Olympias—123, 
19, 20, 21, [viz. regni Manaſſis] Eſaias 
propheta a Manaſſe ſerra diſſectus, 
quod ab illo de idolatria fuiſſet objurgatus, 
vitam cum morte commutavit, cum pro- 
phetaſſet annos 90: hunc que humo man- 
darunt ſubter quercum Rogel, &c.——22 
Olympias 229 [Manaſſis] Manaſſem 
regem Juda Aſſyriorum regis exercitus prin- 
cipes captivum factum Babylonem abduxe- 
runt.“ Now it is obſervable, that this laſt 
date concerning the captivity of Manaſſeh 
in the 22d year of his reign is the very ſame, 
as what the Jews have by tradition preſerved 
in their greater chronicle, called Seder 
Olam* : This renders it probable, that the 
author of the above ancient chriſtian chro- 
nicle derived that prior date concerning the 
death of Iſaiah from the ſame ſource of 
Jewiſh tradition ; which is alſo confirmed 
by what follows in the original the words 


„ Anno regni 22 Menaſchæ Babylonem deporta- 
tus eſt cum idolo Michæ.“ chap. 24. Idem refertur 
in Jalkut ad 2 Reg. 21. f. 38.“ Not. Meyer. . 
* Rogel, 
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Rogel, &c, which is in the marvellous ſtyle 
of Jewiſh traditions. Hence then we find, 
that the. antient ' Jews themſelves had 
adopted the opinion 8 what authority 
we are ignorant) that Iſaiah was not put to 
death by Manaffeh until the very year which 
preceded his own captivity by Eſarhaddon, 
namely, his 2 1 ſt year of reign ; before which 
Tartan and Efarhaddon's other generals 
might have laid fiege to Azotus ; for this 
was the fifth year after Eſarhaddon's capture 


of Babylon. We find alſo, that they ſuppoſed 


him to have lived go years after his firſt 
prophecy ;- this was probably too many: for 
in order to make out ſo many years the 


author of the chronicle is forced to place 


Iſaiah's 1ſt prophecy in the 8th year before 
the death of Uzziah [45 anno Uzziz Efaias 
cœpit prophetare, p. 204] whereas the 
words of Iſaiah himſelf place it in the 44% 
year of Uzziah, and the ſiege of Azotus might 
have happened any where between the 16th 
and 21ſt of Manafſeh ; which reduces the 
period of his prophetic courſe to the poſſibi- 
lity of not exceeding 98 years, conſequently 
his life might not have exceeded gg or 97. 
The author of this Chronicle however, has 
placed the 22d of Manaſſeh almoſt 5 olym- 
piads too ſoon, by making it coincide with 


the 22d olympiad ; whereas by my New. 
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Synem Chronology, p. 217, it appears that 
ures 85 © os Chaldzan year, 
which was cotemporary with the 3d of 26th 
olympiad : but then he has made nearly the 
ſame error with reſpec to all kings of Per- 
fia before Alexander, though not in the ſame 
degree; and Joſephus had committed a fi- 
milar miſtake before him, ſee vol. 1. at farſt 
line of Table, p. 351. This general error 
then, which runs 5 ham his Chronicle, 
does no way affect his dates of events in any 
Jewiſh reigns ; and though thoſe go years of 
prophecy ought in truth to be reduced to 
7 z yet even that error proves how preva- 
ent an opinion it was among the antient 
Jews, of Iſaiah's having both lived to a great 
ages and alſo of his 0 begun to pro- 
phecy very young. The cauſe of that error 
concerning the olympiads appears at p. 204, 
where the author profeſſes to follow Afri- 
canus, who as he there informs us, placed 
the reign of Jotham about the firſt olym- 
piad, which is 20 years or 5 olympiads too 
ſoon, as may be ſeen in my Table; this ne- 
ceſſarily makes all the ſubſequent events fall 
likewiſe 20 years too early in the æra of 
olympiads ; but he makes the error become 
leſs. and leſs as he approaches the age of 
Alexander, yet not in any equable manner; 
ſo that his computations of the diſtances be» 
| tween 
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tween ſacred and prophane events become 
liable to great errors and uncertainty; but 
the caſe is very different between one ſacred 
event and another, theſe having nothing to 
do with this error in the olympic dates. 
What led Africanus and Joſephus alſo into 
this error was their ſuppoſition, that the 70 
years of captivity were compleated at Cyrus's 


acceſſion to Media, which was 20 years 


before his conqueſt of Babylon, therefore 20 
years too ſoon; (ſee vol. 1. p. 137.) this 
neceſſarily made them place all prior events 
in ſacred hiſtory 20 years too ſoon likewiſe. 
But theſe errors no way affect the dates con- 
cerning the age and death of Ifaiah ; in re- 
gard to which this old Chriſtian Chronicle 
has therefore preſerved the traditions of the 
antient Jews more at large, than in the 
oldeſt and more epitomized. chronicle of the 
Jews now extant, the Seder Olam. Again, 
this Chriſtian Chronicle places the viſion of 
Iſaiah concerning Babylon in the 12th year 
of Achaz *, that is, near the end of his 
reign, agreeably to what I have contended 
for ; whereas the tranſlator after Vitringa 
places it ! about 200 years before its com- 
pletion ” by Cyrus; this ſuppoſes its deli- 
very to have been about the third of Ahaz, 


* « 129 Hoc anno Eſaias viſionem de Babylone 


vidit.“ P. 114. p 
an 
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and een before ſome of the preceding 
prophecies; which introduces diſorder into 
the arrangement of the prophecies without 
any ſufficient proof, and againſt probability. 
So that on the whole, many of the dates, 
facts and circumſtances coneerning Iſaiah's 
prophecies, which I have contended for, 
inſtead of being liable to objection as no- 
velties, are, as we thus find, only old opi- 
nions revived and recovered; but not the 
worſe, and indeed much the better on that 
account; ſince they were the opinions held 
by Jews and Chriſtians 1500 years ago, 
when both various hiſtories and traditions 
were ſtill extant, which have now totally 
periſhed : Jewiſh traditions indeed are often 
very fabulous, yet there is often ſome truth 
intermixed, though obſcured by their fa- 
bulous additions. But the firſt commenta- 
tors after the revival of literature, having too 
haſtily taken up'crude opinions of their own, 
others too implicitly followed them, and 
through their authority ſuch modern errors 
keep their ground ſtill, although againſt 
reaſon and juſt criticiſm. 

A ibird hiſtoric circumſtance is the return 
of the Jews from captivity predicted in ch. 
14. 1. But any one captivity or return from 

it muſt of neceſſity in its leading and gene- 


ral circumſtances be ſo fimilar to any other 
re- 


7 
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reſtoration, that we can form no concluſion 
as to what reſtoration Iſaiah here alluded, 
unleſs there were alſo ſome peculiar circum- 
ſtances mentioned, which were remarkab 

ſuited to the delivery by Cyrus in prefe- 
rence to any other. Now this is ſo far 
from being the real truth, that on the con- 
trary the tranſlator himſelf acknowledges in 


regard to theſe peculiar circumſtances, that 


they are no way conformable to the deli- 


very by Cyrus; therefore he concludes, that 


they referred to /ater times:* but why 
might they not as well refer to earlier times? 
The circumſtances, to which the tranſlator 


alludes, are doubtleſs thoſe concerning the 


ſtranger cleaving to the houſe of Jacob, who 


ſhould poſſeſs them for ſervants, and take 


them captives, whoſe captives they were, 
and rule over their oppreſſors. This was 
ſo far from being the caſe at the return of 
the Jews under Cyrus, that we- read of no 
ftrangers or mixed people accompanying 
them, and the Samaritans and ſtrangers in 
Paleſtine oppoſed, inſtead of being joined to 
them; neither did the Jews afterwards ever 


* The other circumſtances mentioned in this 


and the next verſe, which did not in any compleat 


ſenſe accompany. the return from the captivity of 


Babylon; ſeem to intimate that this whole prophecy 


extends its views beyond that event.“ Ch, 14. 1. a 
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rule over them. Jerom therefore appears alſo 
to have been puzzled how to apply theſe 
circumſtances to the return under Cyrus* ; 
and I know of no commentator, who has 
given a tolerable ſolution of the difficulty : 
the reaſon of which very probably is, be- 

cauſe they have applied to the delivery by 
Cyrus, a paſſage which had no relation to 
it, but perhaps to an earlier delivery of ſuch 
captives belonging to the kingdom of Iſrael, 
as were found priſoners at Babylon, when 
Eſarhaddon poſſeſſed himſelf of it; and who 
were permitted by him to return home along 
with the Babylonians, Cuthites, and other 
_ captives of Eſarhaddon, whom he ſent to 
people Samaria.. - Both Pul and Tiglah had 
carried away part of the kingdom of Iſrael 
into captivity; where they were ſent is not 
expreſsly mentioned in ſcripture ; yet it con- 
tains ſome indirect evidence, that a part of 
them were ſent to Babylon; which was then 
under the controul of thoſe Aſſyrian kings. 


* In hoc ſolum artari videtur intelligentia, quo- 
modo poſſederint Iſrael in terra domini viRores quon- 
dam ſuos, ſervos que eos habuerint et ancillas. Com- 
ment. c. 14. | 

+ The lateſt date, at which Tiglah is mentioned 
in ſcripture is about the iſt of Ahaz, which was the 
16th before Hezekiah ; he was plainly dead before 
the 12th of Ahaz, for then Shalmanaſſar came againſt 
Hoſhea: but the 16th' before Hezekiah, was the * 

* 0 
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For in Iſaiah ch. xi. 11. he predicts, that 
after the misfortunes, which ſhould fall upon 
the Aſſyrians under Sennacherib, the Jewiſh 
captives ſhould” return home from all parts, 
from a variety of different and diſtant placer, 
and likewiſe om Elam and ſrom Shinar ; 
by Shinar it is allowed, that Babylon is 
meant, built in the plain of Shinar: ſome 
of the Iſraelites therefore taken away by Pul 
and Tiglah, muſt have been ſent to Elam 
and Babylon *. Ifaiah, moreover, -- could 


not well mean here merely the return of 


the captives of Judah from Babylon under 
Cyrus; becauſe” he ſeems rather to ſpeak of 
ſuch as were captives already, before he de- 
livered this prophecy, which he repeats to 
the ſame purport at v. 16. All the conco- 
mitant circumſtances, in like manner, point 


of Nabonaſſar, 8 years before his death; therefore 
in the 1 of Ahaz, when Tiglah carned away his 
lateſt captives from Iſrael in his expedition againſt Pe- 
kah, Nabonaflar very probably might have not then 
rendered himſelf - independant of Tiglah, fo that the 
latter might have placed ſome of his Uraelitiſh captives 
in Babylon, as well as Pul at a ſtill earlier period. 
* It is obſervable, that in Dow's Hiſtory of Indoſ- 
tan, mention is made of a barbarous nation rt, 
in the mountains between Perſia and India, who hag * 
preſerved-/a tradition of their having been originally 
captives, ſent there from Phenicia: they might be 
remains of Jews, or ſome other people of Paleſtine 
tranſplanted by the kings of Aſſy ria. * I 
Vol. II. M mm to 
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to ſome more immediate redemption from 
captivity, than that diſtant one under Cyrus; 
for it was apparently to happen while A/yria 
and Elam were till exiſting as kingdom:, 
which they were not in the age of Cyrus; 
and alſo, it was apparently to happen about 
the ſameſ time, when the other concomitapt 
events were to happen, ſuch as the calamities 
to the Aſſyrians under Sennacherib in v. 10. 
thoſe to Edom, Moab and the Philiſtines, 
under Hezekiah in v. 14, and to Egypt in 
v. 15. by Sennachetib; and morcover, while 
either the kingdom of Ephraim or Judah, or 
both, were ſtill exiſting as in v. 13. both of 
which were extinct at the time of Cyrus. 
That Ifaiah ſhould intermix among theſe 
events of his own time, deſcriptive of the 
happy age of Hezckiah, a prediction of ſuch 
A Miant event as the return under Cyrus; 
and, that he ſhould mean alſo by out-cafts 
and di/per/ed,.. not ſuch as were already un- 
der that calamity, but ſuch as ſhould be af- 
terwards carried jnto captivity by Nebuchad- 
mazar; this is to deſtroy the connection 
in the ideas of the writer, and to put a forced 
ſenſe upon his words without any ſufficient 
foundation, and apparently againſt his inten- 
tion. This gives a preſumption then, that 
he meant ſome return of the Jews from cap- 
tivity, neater to his own times; and this 
preſump- 


— 
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_ preſumption is confirmed at ch. 14.3 where 


we again, and {6 ſoon after the former, meet 


_ with another prediction of a return of the 
"Jews from the captivity ; the circumſtances 
of which, are fuch, that even the tranſlator 
himſelf acknowledges, they are not all ſuit- 


able to the return under Cyrus: why then 


ſhould it be pronounced without hefitation, 
that they referred to ſome /ater delivery, ra- 
ther than to ſome earlier one; and why, on 
the contrary, ſhould we heſitate at all in ap- 
plying theſe predictions to the event of E- 
farhaddon's, earlier capture of Babylon; to 
which all the circumſtances ate fo ſuitable, 


that they lead us, as it were by the hand, di- 
realy to this event? for one of theſe pro- 


phecies immediately precedes Iſaiah's pre- 
diction of the capture of Babylon by the 
Medes under Eſarhaddon in eh. 13, and the 
other is inſerted in the midſt of it. Mere 
juxtapoſition in arrangement, implies at 
leaſt ſome connection in the ideas of the 
writer; and a connection in his ideas, im- 
plies ſome connection in theſe events thus 
ſueceſſtvely predicted by him: but we have 
more than mere juxtapoſition in favour of 
this application; for the return of the Jews 


predicted in ch. 14, ſeems introduced by 


him, as if it were mentioned as the natural and 


neceſſary conſequence of that capture of Bi- 
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bylon predicted immediately before; and 
that was apparently effected by Eſarhad- 
don: Babylon ſhall be overthrown by 
the Medes; —her time is at hand, and her 
days ſhall not be prolonged;— for the Lord 
will have mercy on Iſrael, and will yet ſet 
him in his own land.“ If we aſcribe his 
capture to Eſarhaddon, we cannot but aſcribe 
the ſubſequent delivery of the Jews to the 
ſame king and event: they are plainly men- 
tioned as dependent on each other; and in 
fact, the circumſtances in the prophecies of 
theſe two events, will be found to be ſuch, 
as reciprocally add confirmation to this ex- 
plication of each. For that part of the pro- 
phecy addreſſed to Iſtael: The ſtranger 
ſhall be joined with them, and they ſhall 
dleave to the houſe of Jacob, &c.” was no 
way fulfilled at the delivery by Cyrus; on 
the contrary, the Samaritans, and others, 
then were leagued together againſt the de- 
livered Jews, and oppoſed them: but when 
Eſarhaddon took Babylon, we are certain, 
that he ſent Babylonians and parties of ſeve+ 
ral other nations, whom he had probably 
made priſoners there, to repeople Samaria 
and theſe became dependent. on Judah, both 
in religious and in civil affairs, as long as the 
kingdom of Judah exiſted ; ſo that it might 
be ſtrictly ſaid of them, that they became 
„ captives, 


7 
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captives, and ſervants and handmaids, to the 
Jews of the kingdom of Judah, who here- 
by ruled over ſome of thoſe very Babylonians 
who had oppreſſed the Iſraelites while: cap- 
tives at Babylon. That this Babylonian. co- 

lony was inſtructed in the Jewiſh religion, 
we know from 2 K. 17. 28, where we read, 
that Eſarhaddon ſent Jewiſh prieſts from 
Babylon to Bethel in the tribe of Ephraim, 
and — to the late kingdom of Ifrael, 
in order to teach them the Jewiſh law: that 
they were under the civil government of the 
kingdom of Judah is evident from ſeveral 
acts of Joſiah, which imply juriſdiction over 
Samaria. We read in 2 Kings, that Joſiah 
not only deſtroyed the altar in Bethel, 

but alſo the high places, which were in the 


cities of . and flew all the prieſts of _ 


the high Rears that were there,” xxiii. 1 f. 
19. 20. In 2 Chr. it is added, that Joſiah 
„brake down all the altars, groves and 
images in the cities of Manaſſeh, Ephraim 
and Simeon even unto Naphtali and through- 
out the land of Iſrael, 34. 6. And that 
the Levites gathered money throughout 
Manaſſeh and Ephraim, and all the rem- 
nant of Iſrael and made all that were pre- 
ſent in Ifrael to ſerve the Lord, ver. 9 and 

But after the return of the Jews under 
Cyrus, theſe Samaritans became an inde- 
pendant 


c 
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| pendant people, and the above circumſtances 


in the prophecy were afterwards no longer 


applicable to them. As Jewiſh prieſts were 


ſent by the king from Babylon into Samaria, 
fo it is no way improbable but that other 
priſoners of the kingdom of Iſtael were per- 


3 — about ther-rjime 
bdoth from Babylon now conquered by Efar- 
 ,  Iiaddon, and" alſo from the cities of the 


Medes; where we find from the book of 


Todit many Iſraelites had been placed, and 
where there would no longer be the fame 


zeal to detain them, now that the Medes 
had rendered themſelves independent of 


Eſarhaddon and the kingdom of Aſſyria at 
Niniveh. If the fact of ſuch a permiſſion to 


return is not particularly related in ſcripture, 


it is probably becauſe the hiſtoric relations 
there are both very brief and imperfe& ; and 
| becauſe thele ſcattered returns of individuals 
out of captivity from different and very diſ- 
tant places, and at different times, and thro' 


different cauſes, might not appear ſuffi- 
ciently important events to the hiſtoric au- 
thors : but that this was the real fact, we 
have great reaſon to preſume from theſe two 
prophecies of Iſaiah in ch. xi. 11. and xiv. 1. 
the former of which promiſes ſuch a gene- 


ral delivery both from Babylon and other 


diſtant” places; and the latter fixes part of it 
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as about to happen immediately after the 
capture of Babylon by Eſarhaddon, and even 
in conſequence of that event, and acrompa- 
nied with ſuch circumſtances as were ſvitable 
to no later period of time. So that this laſt 
prophecy alſo was fulfilled before the death 
of Iſaiah : but if perſon'' ſhould, not- 
__ withſtanding Obey tp been urged, rather 
prefer to conſider theſe words, “the Lord 
will yet have mercy on Iſrael and ſet them 
in their own land,“ as referring to ſome /azer 
delivery, either that under Cyrus or ſome 
other, yet this does not ſeem to prevent but 
that the ſubſequent words may nevertheleſs 
refer to the caſe of the colony of Babylo- 
nians; who were ſent into Samaria after Eſar- 
haddon's capture of Babylon, although the 
return of the Jews themſelves ſhould not 
have been- accompliſhed until the later _ 

ture of that city by Cyrus. 

A fourth — worthy of obſer- 
vation is, that throughout this prophecy 
againſt Babylon in both/ the 13th, 14th and 
2 iſt chapters, no paſſage occurs, which can 
in any obvious conſtruction imply, that the 
Babylonians had at that time, or ſhould at any 
time afterwards, before the deſtruction here 
denounced: againſt them, have any wars with, 
or make any invaſion into Judza or Paleſtine, 
N ow at. vm time of Eſarhaddon's capture of 


"1 Baby- 
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| Babylon that was indeed the real fact; Ge 
the Babylonians had then never invaded nor 
ay way diſtreſſed the Jews; but during the 

| time of Nabuchadnezzar- the Babylonians 
_ _ © Had been the ſevereſt enemies to the Jews:: 
I then this prophecy had referred to ſo late 

a time, We might have expected to have met 
with ſome ſuch reproaches againſt them for 
their military della dm, as could not have 

allenitted of any other meaning, than that 
they had perſonally deſtroyed Jeruſalem, or 

invaded Zion or Paleſtine in general. Such 
particular reproaches as theſe could not 
well have referred to any earlier time than 
that of Nebuchadnez zar, he being the firſt 
Babylenian king who had ſeverely diſtre ſſed 
Paleſtine with an army: accordingly we 
meet with repeated bitter reproaches of this 
kind in Jeremiab and Ezechiel againſt the 
conduct of the Babylonians to the Jews, 
under, Nebucbadnezzar, and in Iſaiah alſo 
againſt; the Aſſyrians under Sennacherib, and 
even againſt the Babylonians in thoſe chap- 
ters after the xxxixth,” which in reality 
prophecy concerning Nebuchadnezzar's in- 
von 1 3 bot ang of this kind occurs in 


A 


4 1 was wroth with my 8 [ns given 
them Into. thine hand; thou didſt ſhew them no 
mercy,” xlvii. 6.  Jerufalem is a deſolation.“ Our 
holy houſe, where our fathers praiſed thee, is burnt 
with fire, and all our pleaſant things a are laid waſte.” 


xiv. 10. and 11. 
. theſe 
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theſe three chapters under conſideration 
againſt the Babylonians, which conveys, the 
leaſt idea of any military invaſion of Judæa 
by them: they are only reproached for. op- - 
preſſing thoſe, who were placed captives. 
among them ; and for not opening the houſe, 
of their priſoners, (v. 17.) but not a word 
about burning the temple, and laying waſte 
Judza or Jeruſalem. In the words He 
who ſmote the people in wrath,” people is 
explained immediately after, to mean the 
nations of the heathen, and not nz people of 
Iſrael. Again, © fince thou art laid down 
no feller is come up. againft the cedars of 
Lebanon,” is explained by Lowth and all 
others not to mean military fellers of ce- 
dars, as in ch. x. 34; but thoſe workmen, 
who, felled cedars to be conveyed down the 
Euphrates to Babylon to build Palaces there, 
and vvho by its deſtruction loſt their employ- 
ment. All alluſions to military operations, 
ſuch as making the world a wilderneſs and 
deſtroying the cities thereof,” are expreſſed 
in ſuch general terms, that they cannot, 
without diſtortion, be made to mean Judza 
and Paleſtine in particular, but rather the 
cities of the Aſſyrians and Medes: whom 
Iſaiah repeatedly and immediately after calls 
the Linge of the nations, and between whom 
and the Babylonians there had been conti- 
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nual wars, more particularly under Naboe 
naſſar, a little before the delivery of this 
prophecy. I know of only this one follow: 
ing paſſage, which can be miſconſtrued inta 
an intimation of any invaſion of Judæa, 1 
will exalt my throne above the ſtars of God; 
I will fit alſo upon the mount of the con- 
gregation in the ſides of the north, I will 
aſcend above the clouds.” v. 13. In this 
hyperbolic gaſconade, which Iſaiah puts in- 
to the mouth of the king of Babylon, the 
tranſlator agrees with Jerom and other com- 
mentators, “ that by the mount of the con- 
gregation in the fides of the north he means 
Jeruſalem, which was ſaid to be built on the 
north fide of Mount Zion, and which ſome- 
times is, or may becalled the mount of the ta- 
bernacle, or place of meeting between Moſes 
and thedivine Preſence.” Thus it is, that juſt 
as the bias of a bowl makes it always incline 
to one fide, ſo a pre- conception, that this 
prophecy refers to Nebuchadnezzar's ex- 
ploits, makes the commentators. find every 
ambiguous expreſhon tend toward Jeruſa- 
lem. But it we ſhould even grant what they 
contend for here, yet this threat, that he 
would fit upon Mount Zion, may be conſider- 
ed in no other light, than as a mere gaſco- 
nade of a fimilar nature to thoſe others con- 
cerning his ſcaling the ſtars, and aſcending 
9 | x0 ahove 
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above the clouds; it can never be inferred 
from this threat that Iſaiah had in his view, 
the actual invaſion of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
really was deſtined to take poſſeſſion of 
Mount Zion: but the concomitant parts of 
the boaſt rather ſhew, that Iſaiah himſelf 
conſidered it to be an a& as little probable 
as aſcending the heavens; if indeed he had 
any idea at all concerning Mount Zion in this 
paſſage; which as I conceive, he had not. 
The united army of the Medes, Aſſyrians, and 
Perſians, againſt Babylon, is frequently re- 
preſented as an afſembly or congregation of 
people from the north; it is the very idea 
with which Ifaiah begins this prophecy *, 
and he might intend here juſt as well to de- 
ſcribe Eſarhaddon's army, as that: of Cy- 
rus : the ſituation of Aſſyria and Media on 
the north of Babylon, and Media by being a 
mountainous country, give 1n either caſe an 
expreflive Propriety to theſe appellaticns. 


* The noiſe of a multitude in the mountains, of 
kingdoms and nations gathered together, they come 
from a far country, from the end of heaven,” So 
alſo Jeremiah © I will cauſe to come up againſt Ba- 
bylon an «fſembly of great nations from the north caun- 
try.” 50. 9. In like manner when Cyaxares with his 
Medes, joined the army of Nebuchaduezzar againſt 
Judah, fremiab calls this union All the famr/cs of 
the north, and Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon | 
againſt the land of Judah,” 25. 9. 
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It is then probably to ſome one of the ap- 
pointed meetings of theſe nations on the moun- 
tains to the north of Babylon, in their wars 
againſt it, that the prophet alludes in this 
 T4th verfe, and not to the place of appornt- 
ed meeting between Mofes and the divine 
Preſence on Mount Zion : he only makes 
the King of Babylon to boaft, that he will 
get poſſeſſion of thoſe mountains in the 
north quarters, where his wonted enemies 
the Medes and Aſſyrians were accuſtomed to 
appoint the aſſembly of their armies, and 
from which they iſſued to invade the Baby- 
lonians. The Hebrew word tranſlated there 
by congregation, more properly, as the learn- 
ed tranſlator obſerves, means appointment; 
and in this ſenſe the ſame word is uſed in 
Job xxx. 23; where the grave is ſtyled 
the houſe of appointment for all living.” 
In Joſhua alſo the ſame word occurs, when 
the cities of refuge are called the cities of 
appointment for all the children of Ifrael.” 
XX. 9. There is nothing then in the mere 
phraſe itſelf, © mountain of appointment” 
which can any way indicate, that it refers to 
an appointment on Mount Zion, rather than to 
one on any other mountain, As appointments 
are generally previous to meetings, the lame 
Hebrew word ſometimes includes the latter 
ſenſe: thus in Nehemiah, ** Sanballat and 
, Geſhem 
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Geſhem ſent to me, ſaying, come, let us 
meet together.“ vi- 2. Again in | Joſhua, 
*« when all theſe kings were a//embled together 
by appointment, they came and pitched at the 
waters of Merom to fight againft Iſrael.” 
xi. 5. Here we find, that the ſame word 
is expreſſly applied to the appointed rendea- 
v:us of an army of different nations, pre- 
vious to their entering upon action; and the 
ſame is probably its right ſenſe in the paſ- 
fage of Iſaiah under conſideration, without 
its having the leaſt reference to Mount Zion, 
or to this being a place of appointment be- 
tween Moſes and the divine Preſence. Add 
fo this, that I cannot find any place in ſcrip- 
ture, where Mount Zion is in fact ever called 
„the Mount of Appointment:” fo that this 
conſtruction, which Jerom ſtarted, ſeems to 
have been only a gloſs of the Rabbins, who 
taught him Hebrew: the Septuagint tranſ- 
lators had no idea of it; for they render the 
paſſage agreeably to myſelf, KN e opel 

vimAw em To 01 T& v1 Te v Boppowe The 

paſſages to which the tranſlator refers (Ex. 

25, 22, and 29, 42, 43.) reſpect on'y the 

ark and tabernacle ; therefore cannot include 

any idea of Mount Zion, except by a very 

remote implication : it is called“ the Mount 

of the Daughter of Zion, the Holy Mount of 

Jeruſalem, the Mount of the Lord's Houſes 

| the 
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the Mount of Holineſs, the Mount of the 
height of Iſrael,” but no where, the Mount 
of Appointment, or of the Congregation.” 
A jth hiſtoric circumſtance is contained 
in the prediction, . that the Lord will cut 
off from Babylon, the name and remnant, 
and ſon and nephew, v. 22. Theſe words 
all the commentators apply to the deicendants 
of Nebuchadnez zar, and conſider as accom- 
pliſhed in them: but ſince the Chalde an era, 
and Beroſus in Joſephus, allow of four ſuc- 
ceſſors to Nebuchadnezzar, whereas the ſcrip- 
ture mentions only tuo, Belſhazzar and Evil 
Merodach; they have differed and been per- 
plexed in determining which of thete was: 
the ſon, and which the nephew. But they 
might have ſpared themſelves this trouble; 
for there is no ſufficient indication, nor even 
probability, that theſe words of Iſaiah have 
any reference whatever to any one of the de- 
ſcendants of Nebuchadnezzar ; but rather 
to ſome of the deicendants of Beleſis, the 
firſt race of Aſſyrian kings at Babylon; 
whoſe puſterity, as Iſaiah here predicts, was 
to be expelled, or extinguiſhed by Eſarbad- 
don at his conqueſt of Babylon; or by a re- 
bellion and anarchy, which had ſubſiſted 
there eight years before Eiarhaddon's ex pe- 
dition againſt it. So that theſe werds in hike. 
manner may juſt as well refer to the one event 


as to the other. 
The 


an 3 

The /aft-circumſtance, of which there is 
occaſion to take notice, is, what the illuſ- 
trious annotator has himſelf ſaggeſted 
namely, that it ſeems extraordinary, that 
Ifaiah ſhould in the beginning of ch. xiv. 
predict the delivery of the Jews from Baby- 
Jon by Cyrus, although he has not pre- 
dicted their captivity there*®, Now does 
not this circumitance ſeem to add confirma- 
tion, that Laiah did not probably mean the 
delivery oi the Jews from Babylon after 
their captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, (becauſe 
that captivi/y, as well as refloration, were 
both of them ſtill future, and at the great 
diſtance of almoſt two centuries) but rather 
a reſtoration after the captivities of the Iſrae- 
lites by Pul and Tiglah ; which were al- 
ready paſt at the delivery of this prophecy ? 
this ſeems to be more natural reaſon for 
Iſaiah's omiſſion here of all prediction of 
captivity to Babylon, than what the anno- 
tator ſuggeſts that Iſaiah ſuppoſed it in 
the ſpirit of prophecy,“ although he did not 
declare it; for what he has not ſaid we 
know ; but what he only ſuppoſed in his 


* The captivity itſelf of the Jews at Babylon, 
(which the prophet does not expreſsly foretel, but 
| ſuppoſes in the ſpirit of prophecy, as what was ac- 
tually to be effected) did not fully take place, till 
about 130 years after the deliyery of this prophecy,” 
„ 


own 
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own mind we are ignorant of: his omiffion 
then here to predict expreſſly any captivity of 
the Jews to Babylon, conſpires with the 4th 
cireumſtance mentioned before, in proving 

that the delivery of the Jews here predicted, 
was prior to any invaſion of Judæa by the Ba- 
bylonians, the firſt of which was effected by 
Efarhaddon, and the ſecond by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But although Iſaiah has not in 7516 
prophecy foretold the captivity of the Jews by 
Nebuchadnezzar, yet has he not done it elſe- 
where, either before or ſoon afterwards? No, 
we have no ſufficient evidence, that any of 
His predictions of calamity to the Jews, re- 
fer to the invaſion of N ebuchadnezzar, before 
the prophecies of this event in the 40th and 
following chapters: the prediction at the 
cloſe of the 5th chapter refers, as I have 
Men, to the Aſſyrian invaſion by Senna- 
eherib only; and another in his 39th chapter, 
though certainly relative to ſome captivity to 
Babylon or other, yet contains no clear inter- 
nal evidence concerning which ; whether that 
under Hezekiah's ſucceſſor Manaſſeh, in his 
*22d year, about the time of Iſaiah's death; 
or the much more ſevere one under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It may perhaps with ſome rea- 
ſon be preſumed, that Iſaiah meant in this 39th 
chapter, only the captivity under Manaffeh ; 

becauſe his words ſeem rather directed again 
the 
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the king's own family, than the community; 

which was the real fact under Manafſeh*, 4 
but not under Nebuchadnezzar; becauſe  —- | 
alſo this calamity predicted under Iſaiah in © ++ <a 
the 439th chapter, is expreſſſy announced 
there to have been ſent on accout of a fault 
in Hezekiah ; whereas the captivity under 
Nebuchadnezzar is aſcribed to the idolatry | 
of Manaſſeh + ; becauſe. moreqver the con- | 
cluding words of Hezekiah, ** There ſhall 1 
be peace in my days, ſeem to imply, that 
he conceived the calamity denounced would 
happen ſoon after hi own death; and laſtly, 
becauſe it is improbable, that Ifatah ſhould 
altogether omit the very firſt captivity of 
Judah to Babylon, in his own age, by Eſar- | | 
haddon, in order to announce another mpre 1 


* 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11.—< Behold the days ſhall 
come, that all- that is in thy houſe ſhall be carried to 
r of thy ſons which ſhall iſſue, from thee 
ſhall they take away.” I/. xxxix. 6. Micah, a co- 
temporary to Iſaiah, has a fimilar prediction of a cap- 1 
tivity of Zion to Babylon, (iv. 10.) which probably 
related to the very ſame detention of Manaſſeh, at 1 
Babylon, and particularly the words, “ Is there no 1 
king in thee, O daughter of Zion.” Both Iſalah's 1 
prophecy in his 3th chapter, and this in Micah, | 
were delivered under Hezekiah, therefore before the 
n of Manaſſch. {1 

- + * Surely at the commandment of the Lord came 1 
this upon Judah to remove them out of his ſight for 
the {ins of Manaſſeh.“ 2 Kings xxiv. 3, a £ 

You. II. ' O00 diſtant 
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diſtant one 70 years after his death by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. If then there be no reaſon 
to think, that any captiuity of Judah to Ba- 
bylon, announced by Iſaiah, referred to that 
by Nebuchadnez zar before his predictions 
in the 40th chapter; there is the leſs reaſon 
to preſume, that any reſtaration of the Jews, 
announced by him, had referenee to that 
event before thoſe in the 40th and following 
chapters: for any one to preſume other wiſe, 
without ſome internal evidence in Ifaiah's 
words, is the very fault of which we have 
often had occaſion to complain in the con- 
duct of the commentators ; who, through 
ſuch ill-grounded preſumptions, have intro- 
duced diſorder into the arrangement of the 
phecies, where there is no evidence that 
it does actually ſubſiſt. Since the invaſion 
then by Nebuchadnezzar, and the delivery 
by Cyrus, are both of them predicted in the 
409th and following chapters, and go hand 
in hand unto the end of the work, I have 
therefore called theſe chapters the appendix ; 
becauſe they refer to events ſo much later 
than any of the preceding 39 chapters: all 

thoſe former prophecies were accompli 
previous to the captivity of Manaſſeh, in 
his 22d year; and molt, if not all of them, 
before Ifaiah's death; but the 4oth and fol- 
lowing chapters, at full 70, and 140 po 
| | © ON \ * 
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after the lateſt of the preceding ones. Iſaiah 
therefore, with great propriety, placed theſe 
laſt at the concluſion of his work; and the 
only confuſion in the arrangement of his 
work is that, which commentators them- 
ſelves have made, by diſtorting his words in 
an arbitrary manner to ſuch ſenſes, and ap- 
plying them to ſuch hiſtoric events, as there 
is no internal evidence or ſufficient reaſon 
to ſuppoſe were ever in the thoughts or 
view of the prophet himſelf. 1-2 
I have now finiſhed every thing, which 
ſeems neceſſary to explain the nature of this 
epiſodical narration, together with its metho- 
dical arrangement and the hiſtoric accom- 
pliſhment of the prophecies contained in it 
from the 6th chapter to the 11th verſe of 
chapter 17 : the right place then of the firſt 
5 chapters according to the order of deliv 
would be between the 11th and 12th verſe 
of chapter 17; nevertheleſs it does not ap- 
pear, but that the place they occupy at pre- 
ſent is juſt as natural and proper, and more 
- agreeable to the cuſtomary modes of poetic 
and oratorical order; conſequently I have ac- 
compliſhed what I propoſed, the vindication 
of theſe five chapters from being miſplaced ; 
and Iſaiah's work in general from being in 
diſorder. At the above-mentioned 12th 
verſe of chap. 17, Ifaiah reſumes the ſame ' 
Oooz ſubject 
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ſubject of the Aſſyrian invaſion, with which 
he cloſed his fifth chapter, and he continues 
that ſeries. of prophetic woes, which he had 
begun there, proceeding forward agreeably 
both to the order of delivery and order of 
hiſtoric accompliſhment as far as to ch. 39: 
but. to the arrangement of theſe ſubſequent 
chapters no objections, I think, have ever 
been made; therefore they ſtand in little 
need of vindication; however, they may 
ſuggeſt many intereſting remarks, which at 
ſome future opportunity I may perhaps in- 
clude in a ſeparate diſſertation. At preſent. 
I have only to add, that as the gradual pro- 
greſs, which has been made in illuſtrating 
the nature of the prophetic writings of the 
Jews, tends to remove the objections of free- 
thinkers to their authenticity, it cannot, I 
hope, be diſpleaſing to the illuſtrious tranſla-. 
tor of Iſaiah, that I have been compelled in 
my purſuit of truth to oppoſe ſome of his 
principles and opinions, adopted chiefly upon 
the credit of former commentators ; ſince 
hereby and by the extenſion of ſome of his 
ather principles, I am enabled to make an 
addition of one important and neceſſary link 
to the chain of evidence in favour of the 
Jewiſh prophecies. For it has been long 
conceived, that theſe prophecies are replete 
with bold poetic ideas and expreſſions; 1 
b | þ | trantla- 
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tranſlator, with his uſual learning and accu- 
racy, has convinced the public, that they 
are even compoſed in a ſimilar metre to the 
other antient poetic works of the Jews: 1 
have only ventured, in purſuance of his ex- 
ample, to advance one ſtep farther in no- 
velty, by ſhewing, that there are equally good 
reaſons to conceive theſe prophecies to be 
alſo put together in a connected method and 
order, agreeably to ſuch modes of poetic and 
oratorical arrangement, as were cuſtomary 
in the moſt antient ages, and this apparently 
by the reſpective authors of each prophetic 
work. The moſt antient poems on record 
were either of an hiſtoric, or a didactic and 


oratorical kind; but when in later times ora- 


tory as well as hiſtory were both of them 
freed from the conſtraint of metre, they both 
nevertheleſs retained at firſt conſiderable re- 
mains of the nature of poetry with reſpect to 
arrangement and harmonious elocution ; of 
this the epiſodic, digreſſionary arrangement, 
as well as poetic diction of Herodotus afford 
a ſufficient proof and ſpecimen in regard to 
hiſtory ; and, with reſpect to its companion, 
oratory, we have the information of Ariſto- 
tle that the fact was the very ſame among 
the moſt antient orators in Greece. For 
this reaſon (ſays he) the diction and delivery 
of the firſt orators was of a poetic kind, as for 
— in- 
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inſtance in the caſe of Gorgias. It is only 
for the truth of the fact itſelf, 4nd not of its 
cauſe, that I quote the evidence of Ariſtotle 
here; for as to his 8 roiſo, that is, the cauſe 
of the fact, in this I muſt differ from him: 
becauſe he attributes this poetic diction, and 
delivery of the moſt antient Greek orators, 
to their profeſſed and artificial imitation of 
the manner of the Rhapſodiſts and Trage- 
dians; whereas to me it ſeems to have been 


* Hoptavro m ouy tuvnoat To TpuTroy, woTrp THEAuREv, Of 
xa a Texvai awedinoay vrt paxudia xa 1 

WTTORPITINN A, CENAGHL YE" ETEL de ö r Ac und n, d rm 
actiy tdα⁰οννο rẽðau den rm Tm dotay, Jia rio counſuun 
Tpuln eyevelo aig, oiov 1 Topyiov. Ceperunt quidem mo- 
vere primum, ut natura tulit poetæ quam ob rem 
& artes conſtitutæ ſunt, tum Rhapſodia tum Hiſtori- 
onica tum aliz ; quoniam vero poetæ dicentes inania 
ex elocutione videbantur comparaſſe hanc gloriam; 
propterea poetica prima extitit Elocutio, ut Gorgiæ. 
Rhetor. I. 3. 1. Quintilian informs us, that this oldeſt 


rophane orator Gorgias lived to 109 years (lib. 3. 1. 
Pafunias ſays to 105 only (Eleac, Pofter.) ws 


then ſhould there be any difficulty to admit, that the 
facred orator Iſaiah fell little ſhort of 100 years? 
One ſhould think that the only matter of debate can be, 
whether there were more than 77 years included be- 
tween the laſt of Uzziah and the capture of Babylon 
by Eſarhaddon in the 68th Chaldæan year; which, 
as I have ſhewn, there were not; the antient Jews and 
Chriſtians having placed the Jewiſh reigns 50 and 20 
too ſoon, and even the beſt moderns 3 or 4 years; 
which ſmall ſum becomes of conſequence, when a life 


approaches near to 100, i 
juſt 


PF 
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juſt as natural a relic in oratory, as in hiſs 


tory, of the metrical and poetic mode of all 


the moſt antient compoſitions in Greece, 
which ſtill adhered to them after they were 


reduced to proſe. For juſt as tragedy, when 


it laid afide the more antient metre of tetra -; 
meter, ſtill retained in its place the ſimpler 


harmony of iambics, which approached - 


nearer to the nature of proſe in converſation x 
and juſt as hiſtory in like manner, when it 
freed itſelf from the bonds of epic metre, 
ſtill retained a very harmonious arran 

ment in poetic proſe : ſo alfo it ſeems natu+ 
ral and reaſonable, to attribute the practice 
of poetic proſe, among the firſt orators, to 
the ſame cauſe; that of its being a relic of 
a former practice, rather than as being an 
innovation, then firſt introduced into oratory 
through a mere deſire of imitation *. For 
poetry and harmonious metre are the affiſt- 
ants to memory in every branch of know- 
ledge, which nature impelled men, in their 
leſs civilized ſtate, to adopt in all ages and 
nations, as ſubſtitutes to the art of forming 
letters, before this latter art had arrived at 


In the late voyages to the South Seas it has been 
found that the public ſpeakers, or orators appointed by 
the natives to addreſs themſelves to ſtrangers, ſeem to 
deliver themſelves in a kind of metre, 22 
| maturity; 


1 8 
maturity; and not only as ſubſidiary aſſiſt - 
ants to the ſpeaker himſelf, but equally fo 
in regard to their effect upon the hearers; 
by their exerting a natural, and mechanical 
charm of perſuaſion upon the audience; un- 
til men have had opportunity to feel in full 
force, the ſtill more natural and rational 
charm, derived from weight of argument, 
ſupported by ſtrength of diction: juſt as in 
proſe oratory itſelf, thoſe who have never 
been witneſſes to the natural graces of manly 
and elegant elocution, are found readily to 
take up with its ſubſtitute, the leſs natu- 
ral mode of florid diction, affected pathos, 
pretty conceits and antitheſis ; in ſhort, with 
a more artificial noſegay of fulſome flowers, 
inſtead of the delicate and ſweet breath of 
nature. The union then in theſe prophetic 
worlcs of admonitions and exhortations, 
concerning moral, religious, civil and hiſ- 
toric ſubjects, all delivered in poetic diction, 
and in a regular and harmonious arrange- 
ment of the words, (ſuch as may be pro- 
perly called metre, notwithſtanding we 
ſhould remain ignorant of the conſtituent 
parts of it) but which the more ſubtilizing 
Greeks, in later ages, ſeparated into ſeveral 
different ſpecies of compoſition, and adapted 
to each of them a difterent, and ſome pe- 
culiar mode of ſtructure proper to it; ac- 
whe ra | cording 


cording as it was of a poetic, or of an ra- 


torical, or hiſtoric kind; this aboriginal 
union, I ſay, here of what was not ſepa- 
rated till later ages; and this conſequent 
mixture of hiſtoric, and chronologic ar- 
rangement with poetic and oratorical, inſtead 
of being, as Le Clerc conceives, an acci- 


dental human effect of fragments being col- 


lected together in diſorder; or, as Huetius 
maintained, an intended diſorder, arifing 
from the. interference of divine inſpiration, 
does on the Contrary, exhibit no other marks 
of diſorder, than what become at the ſame 


time marks of the originality, authenticity, > 


and antiquity of theſe works in their preſent 
form and ſtate. And although indeed the 
ſuggeſtors of heathen oracles, might perhaps 
have employed ſome fimilar poetic modes in 
their compoſitions z- yet this can be no more 
an objection to the veracity of the, Jewiſh 
prophecies, -.than that ſacred and profane 
writers, ſhould both of them uſe in common 
the ſame, language, and the ſame characters, 
or any common religious practices: or that 
the Chriſtian Evangeliſts ſhould write in 
plain unadorned proſe, like the profane hiſ- 
torians of their own age, and not in poetic 
metre, like the more ancient ones; or in 


ww Sn? 4 


of the Jewiſh 
ſufficiently poſſefſed of this advantage. If 
then to the authenticity, antiquity and ve- 


i Fn 1 


To reaſon other wiſe would be EIT bh 


ſelf in a conttadiction, not uncommon in- 
deed among ffree-thinkers; it would be to 
blame theſe prophetic works at one mo- 
ment, for being ſo ſingular and different 


from other compoſitions of antiquity now 


remaining, and from ones on chronologi- 


-ea ideas of propriety; and yet in the very 


ſame breath to blame them again, for not 
being more ſingular: if fingularity be any 
recommendation in inſpired writings, theſe 
prophets ſeem to be already 


racity, we add moreover the ſingularity, of 
theſe early efforts in religious and patriotic 
oratory, there ſeems to be nothing preſerved | 
to us of the firſt ages of human genius, 
which claims ſo highly the veneration of li- 
terary men, as well as the ſacred'reverence 
of Jews and Chriſtians: But at leaſt it ap- 
pears that the very nature of the diſorder, 
and other defects imputed to them is ſuch, 
as can prove nothing more, than that in the 


age wherein they were writ, the refined in- 


genuity of men had not then formed thoſe 
ſyſtematic, and critical rules of art for com- 
ſition,” which have ſince been received as 
ws; and by which free-thinkers pretend 


now to try, and en theſe En- 
ET 


„ . 


, [49] | 
of the Jewiſh prophets, who had the miſ- 
fortune to flouriſh many ages before thoſe 
critical laws were known, or diſcovered. 
Upon the whole, I preſume, that zealous 
Chriſtians will be glad thus to find, that 
there is a firm and ſecure path, which will 
lead them, with fafety to their faith, through 
all the perplexing doubts, ſurmiſes, objec- 
tions and difficulties, concerning this ſubject, 
ſtarted by diſputatious. men; and that even 
the literary unbeliever, by being rendered 
more diſpoſed to admire the human part of 
theſe prophetic works, is thereby conducted 
into the beſt. path, by which he may be 
brought to reverence whatever is ſacred and 
divine in them. *r OT xy 0 Ins <8 
Si quid noviſti, rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti, ſi non, his utere mecum. 


To what has been urged at p. 428, concerning the re- 
turn of the Iſraelites to Samaria from captivity at Babylon, 
after Efarhadddn's capture of it, I have omitted to add, that 
Uſher, Priddeaux, the Tranſlator and others, have made a 
quite contrary. ſuppoſition; viz. that Efarhaddon then car- 
ried away the laſt remains of the Iſraclites from Samaria, into 
captivity; (ſee vol. ii. p. 119. and tranſlator's note to Iſaiah, 
ch. 7. 8.) but this is a mere ſuppaſition, for which there is 
not the leaſt evidence in ſeriptu. Joſephus or Jewiſh tradi- 
tions, not even of any indirect kind: the invention of it 
ſeems afcribed to Uſher, in that note by Dr. Jubb; which 
is a miſtake, for it is found in Tremellius, (ann. 1587) and 
ſeems to have been inyented on pur ſe to account for the 65 
years mentioned in that yerſe. $ jah, 7• B. * Tem ribus 
Menaſhz Eſarchaddon deportavit totas reliquias Iſraelis.“ 
Trew. 1, N „ : 
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Page 41. line 7. for cotemporary with 15th of May, read 
- +, conumerary with, and the greateſt part of it alſo ca- 
temporary with 1 Stk of May. I 
44. 1. 7. for before Chriſt, r. after Chriſt. 
98. nor. lin. ult. for $54 7. 44. | SIE 
178. I. 9. for of the r. at the leaſt, | 
135850, I. 18. for affected, r. effected. | 
6 "oe" L ante penult. for add, 7. and. . penul. for no, 
238, I. penult. afterall before Aha, add except the. 
- 1ſt chapter, 
233. 1, 16. for ſuppoſe the 7th verſe to be, r. ſuppoſe 
all except the 1ſt chapter to be. 
| I. 19. For conceive it, r. conceive them all. 
234. For concurs with Vs r. concurs with thoſe * 
f h think. | 
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